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Selectivity and the UGC 

Some very harsh and very silly things opinion: conservatives have always have shown that all ration all /a I ion 
have been said about the University been concerned about the steady en- exercises provoke opposition, regnrd- 
Grants Committee in recent weeks, croachment of the state on the tradi- less of (heir constitutional validity. In 
The UGC has already been accused of tional autonomy of the universities, the end it is the message not the 
being a “Quisling' 1 simply on the while radicals see such a stand as the messenger that counts, 
strength of whispers about its inten- securest foundation on which to base So two questions remain tui- 
tions through The THES and other their fight against the cuts in public answered. Will the UGC get its se lee- 
conduits of unofficial information. Pre- expenditure. tivity right? And is the committee a 

sumably when the committee’s de- The validity of this argument, .sufficiently open ami accessible body 
tailed advice is sent to universities later however, depends on what view is to make its plans stick? 1 1 would In- nice 
this month its action will be compared taken of the status of the UGC. to answer both in the uffirmative, but it 
to Hiroshima or even the holocaust. Professor Griffith and like-minded is not easy. Although it is much tnu 
This style of criticism is not only critics are formally correct: the UGC is early to judge the UGC’s strategy, the 
dishonest but also distasteful. It says part of government (Dr Edward smoke signals arc not good. The 
much more in fact about the maturity Parkes, its chairman, has the formal suspicion is gru 


of those who indulge in it than about 
the alleged wickedness of the UGC. It 
is so exaggerated as to be ridiculous, 
and ns a result actually undermines the 
ease it is striving In support. And the 
comparison with truly terrible events 
on which it relies must leave a large 
question mark over (he adequacy of 
the moral imagination of such critics. 

But this misplaced venom cannot be 
dismissed so categorically. It is easy to 
say, like President Truman, that “if 
you can't stand the heat, get out of the 
kitchen." but the chairman of the UGC 
is not the President of the United 
States and it has never been customary, 
and is not now desirable, to conduct 
academic politics in this childish and 
hysterical manner. Finally these stri- 
dent critics should remember a saying 
by President Truman's predecessor in 
the White House about the greatest 
thing to fear being fear itself? Those 
who talk as if the university system is 


rank of a civil servant at the 
DES). Yet such a description is not 
sufficient because it ignores the power- 
ful conventions that actually guide the 
UGC’s relations with the DES on one 
hand and the universities on the other. 
If the operation of the UGC rather 
than its formal status is the decisive 
factor, it is probably more accurate to 
regard the committee as a collective 
agent of the universities rather than as 
an oppressive quango. 

Those who take a traditional view of 
the proper relationship between uni- 
versities and the state should hesitate 
before criticizing too savagely the 
present behaviour of the UGC. They 
should remember that in the real world 
the active choice is between “rationa- 
lization” by Dr Boyson and his sup- 
porting civil servants and selectivity by 
Dr Parkes and his fellow academic 
members of the UGC. They should 
also periiaps remember that in a more 


suspicion is growing Mint the selectivity 
being plunned is very much along the 
lines desired by the civic university- 
hard science bloc. It will be interesting 
to sec what room the UGC will be able 
to make for continuing education and 
part-time courses. It will also he in- 
teresting to see to what extent the 
committee is prepared to trust its own 
subjective judgments about the likely 
sources of future excellence against the 
apparent objectivity of league table of 
research grunts and ot her reflect ions of 
the status quo. 

The second question is even more 
difficult to answer. All that can really 
be said is that while selectivity by .the 
UGC is not new, the scale of the 
contemplated selectivity is unpre- 
cedented. So it may well lie that a new 
kind of UGC is required in these 
changed circumstances. Although re- 
form would have to be in the direction 
of a more open, more representative, 
and (sadly perhaps) more bureaucratic 

changes 


about to collapse siniply encourage the fundamental sense the subjectivity of body, the dangers of such 
spread of demoralization and the rise the UGC's judgments can be regarded would have to be recognized. To ele- 
ct despair when neither of these reac- as aojm pnr i an tde f ence^univeraititt ’ l i v er t l i e - U qC?TiTifcIy ihhTihc hands 
tions can really be justified or excused -Independence. Would they prefer the of the special interests would under- 
by a calm assessment of the likely only buffer between the universities mine its effectiveness in bargaining 

and the state to be a formula of norms with Government and possibly also its 
and unit costs? In any case the expert- neutrality between institutions mid 
ence of the polytechnics and colleges 


future course of university policy. 

if answer the 


Yet the UGC must stil 
much more serious and substantial 
criticism, expressed among others by 
Profesor John Griffith, chairman of the 
Campaign for Academic Freedom and 


and unit costs? In any case the experi- 
e polytechnics and colleges 
has shown there is no such thing as a 
neutral, mechanical distribution of re- 
sources (especially when those re- 


- , MV-.WW yV^WIIIIIT mil. 

Democracy, that ns present intentions sources are diminishing). 
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and future actions are undermining 
fatally the independence of the univer- 
sities, on which in turn depends true 
academic freedom. Their argument is 
that the UGC is an agent of gov- 
ernment and so external to the univer- 
sities, and that it is trying to take 
decisions about academic priorities 
which constitutionally are not the com- 
mittee's business ancf which it does not 
have the practical capacity to make in a 
sufficiently sophisticated form. 

Their assumption, presumably, is 
that any Government-imposed cuts 
should be passed on mechanically to 
the universitie on a pro rata basis and 
(this part of the argument is less clear) 
that individual universities should take 
the 


Those at the radical end of the 
spectrum should remember that the 
progressive development of higher 
education policy depends on the 
availability of instruments of change. 


disciplines in distributing the grant. A 
proper balance needs to be struck. In 
certnin circumstances n mixture of 
semi-neutrality, scnii-imiulciirisiu. and 
semi-conrUleniinlitv such as characte- 
rises today V UGC cun deliver (lie 
goads more easily than new recipe of 
greater sophistication, increased 
“accountability", and total publicity. 
Probably the only stable solution to 


— » luumii; iiik ‘'my Miiniu muiuiioii to 


essential for healthy growth as for 
debilitating cuts. Politics, Nye Bevan 
reminded us, is the language of priori- 
ties. Surely for such purposes a re- 
formed UGC could fulfil a useful role. 
Or do they really believe in the radical 
instincts of 44 university senates? - 
In any case this semi-constitutional 


and resources will be to devise new 
institutions that cover lire whole field 
of higher education. Probably only In 
this wider framework can (Ire delicate 
issues of neutrality, legitimacy, 
accountability, ami efficiency Ire re- 
conciled. Much the best plan would he 
to establish n hi-cmncnil system of 


ivrnnoln mwAiu Yu w « Ul-Uimunil KYSleni III 

treatment be s * ecrt v ,n J ts J b *™ ther Olympian quality of the old 

Whether J5S | JSVSSL - Ut y GC flnd be concerned with Hie broad 


greater scope. 


A timely warning from the CBI 


grad 
his - 


. Ray 

. . leqer to CBI members, rightly 
joints to. ■ the damage done 


ab!6. 

Such 6 trend has been on the cards 
for several years and should surprise no 
one * Tbe pduate jobs market has 
tbe . -5 HP'S, W 'nsulated from the 


students further reason to question the v£Z^\£ESr*. & Su * e * 
graduates of the highest calibre are in forte ^iSSo 1 ESf 1 for 


L £e ® entbyti,eCBl occupations coud be DreTerahR® 1 
w l not be enough on its own to. cope i further loSg of °r 8 

with thu srowine orobl.m. Wi.h 


with this growing problem. With eco- 
nomic recovery slow to materialise, 
more and more firms are finding 
themselves left . With no choice but to 
cut back on all levels of recruitment. 
No matter how sympathetic they are to 
Sir Raymond's appeal, they wjll be 


n *. ^ ma| n dnus . inust fall' bn the 
QdVemment, however. There can K 

extra help (s mtS 

needed fbr school ^ven -^^U 


rdn ^ in in a far worse position than 
graduates regardless of the extent of 
this year s slump. 

Entirely understandably the Man- 
power Services Commission’s main 
thrust has been directed towards the 
urgent and overwhelming problems 
encountered by underquafffied school 

Alre u dy there are alarmist 
projections that up to half of this 

f, havers Ail not find jobs 
Cnearly the MSC's efforts must be 
directed to the massive task of training 

' dSmSH^'lL 5ub8dtudon that is 
® u f here are already signs 

• who Brl S 5°' ]u ? l t e under qualined 
Srhrv?? 0 bemg h « by ‘he recession. 
« hi” ? f ° vera 8 c attainment 
a bleak future. It will be the 
turn of graduates next, if their turn lias 

■Sis* co, " c - What is required in 

POUCTfo 1 ??!! l0nS tCrm iS " n ° vern| i 

' mK fS 1 ' “?r ! entrants to Ihe labour 
market, from the sub-SCE to Hie post 
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7 he Journal for the Pitblkomt 
Relatively Second-Rate Artidtsk 
Social Problem. 

Dear Dr Sprogue, 

“The Negotiation of National We 
The Hole of Sports ComaiMtft- 

l am writing in connection *£ 
above article which you receiri'i 
milted to this journal with ns: 
possible publiention. In accat 
with our usual practice we hm 
three academic referees to esc 
upon this paper and to makcif 
lions as to (he most appropriated 
for publication. 

Professor A writes: TwooUD 
this man off with less than £M-i 
perhaps another tenner on Ml 
reproducing iiis tatty diagram. (I. 
honestly it looks us though Spr«'; 
completely flipped. Some offer 
he’s been' turning out in receap. 
has suggested a mind aitheed«i 
tether but this latest piece Is rtijs 
pits. For n start he's years out (ft. 
liven leaving aside the inheiott*. 
eility of his thesis, namely, ibnif 
commentators are increasing \ 
sponsible for the developmenl (f ! 
ideas about iiationul chaiacw.l 
simply not good enough tawfe 
such antediluvian sources as » 
McPherson, Raymond Glendra 
Enmonn Andrews and Banin^K- 
hy. Quite frankly, if an unfergss 
handed in work of this quality 1*^ 
seriously have to consider wwm 
not he he allowed to continne 
studies. Sprogue has gone 
Make liiui pay' through tnfi 
one (and no credit)." . J . 

Doctor X writes: "Whai a pte® 
is to reiul such u perceptive ana*® 
pieee of work. Sprogue'stDaaj. 
imassiiilahle: (here enn 
that our current concenti®. " 
Welsh, Scottish, Swiss. Iwg-' 
I'Jiglisli nntioiial iilcntltiesiRg 
primarily from the widelyoln®®' - 
proj lid ices of spurls cotMWf. 

Mv inily slight disiigreementw^J 

Kite is over the exact cortriWig:, . 
to this by James (JM9JL, . 
common with some vJJL- • 
this field, I would pla« jjg- • 
somewhat below that 
and certainly below d 18 * ® w; 
(Hob) Wilson. But these . 

A fine piece which de«J . 
publication. I would sugg^®'- : 
than £150.” . ..U, 

Finally we have received^; ■ 
g note from Professor r 

. JdSciwmyt contribution^^ ;- ; 

this may, as he suggests, 
reach a somewhat higneraQ^ 
than that usually assocwfcjijj f 
Motson, 1} seems to^ me ^ 
sophistication is undernu*^ 
unreasonable belief in 
prowess of Keegan- 1 
see that the article contjj 
ence to Wolstenholine w* ^ 
of his early commen^^) A ; 
tional matches imf* 8 
believe, do » ff*® 1 baa 

current conceptions ot . 

nesses In the German na . 

ter. Overall, however, u 
feel about it (but perhaps 

mid in readies). 

’rofessor A 
Doctor X 
Professor Y . 

Tills gives an a ■. 

£300. 1 look 

receiving your cheque j.“- j: • 
(NB: If publicalion 
the next 18 months pie aW 
additional £25). . 

Yours sincerely. . ^ 

n k, 1 . 


Maths lecturers aged 35 to 45 
go, says UGC report 


by Paul H other 

A new report prepared for the Uni- 
versity Grants Committee on the fu- 
ture of mathematics recommends that 
lecturers aged 35 to 45 should he 
compulsorily retired to deal with thc 
cxpectcd drop in students over the next 
15 years. 

The report, by Professor Dougins 
Jones, professor of mathematics ut 
Dundee University, and chairman of 


from a 9-1(1,001) peak, and just 2.50U 
mathematics students, down from a 
peak of 4.000. 

The best way to cape with these 
demographic changes, is the “compul- 
sory retirement of the members of the 
35-45 group," the report says. It 
assumes cur ren [/student staff ratios. 
“Opposition would come from many 
quarters, hut perhaps it is preferable to 
uny scheme which the Government 
might devise and enforce," it adds. The 


Professor Jones, commenting on his 
report, said: “The point is that natural 
wastage just docs not remove enough 
people to meet current demographic 
trends. So you hnvc to look where the 
big bulge occurs and net on this static 
age group." 

lie said it r would no longer be 
possible to sustain all the maths hon- 
ours departments, so some had to be 
"regraded". “We must realise further 
education maths teaching is very im 


o! „ r rr - n ° ’ Vp u y ’ . , . rmun p 1 34-pngc report includes 26 rubles, but portnnt. We must make the community 

the UGC mathematical sciences sub- none outlining the age structure of literate us well ns nu me rate.” 

rnmmt fif) 1C rnrr<*nt u nomn nr/ui_ . o n C r ._i • r 


committee, is currently being circu- 
lated to universities, colleges, and 
education bodies for comment. 


outlining 
maths lecturers. 

The report also calls for a new 


The report is a study in manpower classification of university maths dc 
planning based on a “macroscopic" pnrtments so that they can perform two people in our educational system oueht 
survey of. .he espeCed de™ An, S? X&S 4 » JaSmStt 


Professor John Kingman, professor 
of maths at Oxford University and new 
SEKC chairman, did not want to 
comment on the report. “It is right that 


imivcr- 


mat hematics lecturers. It discloses that 
on current demographic trends there 
will be a 36 per cent fall in mathemati- 
cally trained students entering 
sities between 1983 and 1997. 

The report predicts thnt there will be 
6,000 to 7,000 engineering students in 
1998, down from a peak of 10,000 in 
1983; 6,000 physics students, down 


statisticians and computer scientists, 
and “service" students following other 
careers. 

In future all universities should have 
“service departments", accorded high 
status, with high quality stuff free to do 
serious research, but only a few should 
retain Honours departments and post 
graduate schools. 


bad feature of the present system. 

The Cockcroft Committee, set up hy 
the Government in 1978, is also look- 
ing into maths teaching and is expected 
to report this autumn. 

' Whither Mathematics, a University 
Grams Committee report bv Professor 
D. S. Jones (May 1981). 
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Germany pips Britain 
for astronomy centre 


by Robin McKie 
Science Correspondent 

Britain's bid to host a major new 
international astronomical centre at 
the Royal Observatory, Edinburgh 
where scientists would coordinate all 


osals were fully acceptable and were in 
the “very good to excellent” cate- 
gories. 

Although the Science and Engineer- 
ing Research Council’s proposal that 
the centre be sited at the Royal 
Observatory, Edinburgh, which 


wncre scientists would coordinate all Observatory, Edinburgh, which is 
European research using the proposed closely linked with the Edinburgh 
Space Telescope project has been University's astronomy department, 
narrowly rejected by a European was considered strong In areas of 
Space Agency panel. Instead, the scientific quality, service experience, 
scientific evaluation panel proposes hardware, observing facilities and its 
that the telescope's European Coordi- Starlink computer imaging link with 
nating Facility be sited at (he head- other UK observatories, the 

S 


uarters of tli 
bscrvatory 

Munich, West Germany. 


ic European Southern 
in Garching, near 


These conclusions are revealed in 


panel 

highlighted several drawbacks. 

There were weaknesses in manage- 
ment and archiving in its proposal and 
the panel further considered the loca- 


confidential papers of the space agency, lion" as “far off from most member 
which is to decide on selection next ‘ a 


countries" 


week. The choice will represent a The large differences in high salaries 
major scientific prize for the chosen between European scientists who 
institute - which will be responsible for would work there and locnl staff was a 

J J-l 1 Ul Tt. >„ L,„. 


problem. The solution - to have no 
Edinburgh staff supplied to (he coordi- 
nating centre - is judged “to be barely 
workable as it creates an artificial 
barrier between agency staff and the 
local staff with a resultant lack of 


analyzing, storing and disseminating 
data from the telescope, an oribiting 
2.4 metre American-European 
observatory, scheduled for launch in 
1984, which will see 10 times turther 
into the universe than at present. 

Four proposals wereput forward for operational flexibility, 
the European centre. The others were The panel then rates the ESO con- 
front the Institute of Space Astrophy- tre, which it describes as "a strong 
sics at Frascati, Italy, and a joint bid international astronomical centre 
from the Institute d'Atrophsique at with an assessment weighting of 76 per 
Paris, and the Observatories de Paris, cent, the Edinburgh proposal with 62 
However, the panel concludes that per cent, Frascati with f 
only the German and Edinburgh prop- Paris with 53 per cent. 


peri 



Huddersfield 
gets go-ahead 
to recruit 

Huddersfield Polytechnic was heading 
back into calmer waters this week after 
being told by the Council for National 
Academic Awards to continue with its 
recruitment of students for (he next 
academic year. 

Ibe CNAA's committee for institu- 
tions decided last week to recommend 
no action after exami rung a polytechnic 
budget appraisal, effectively lifting (he 
threat over the future status and accre- 
ditation of the institution. 

The budget appraisal was demanded 
by the CNAA after a visiting team 
found the polytechnic suffering from 
“serious mistrust, disunity and backbit- 
ing". The CNAA even threatened to 
withdraw accreditation summarily. 

In a letter to the polytechnic rector, 
Mr Kenneth Durranas. the CNAA 
points out there are still a number of 
outstanding matters, but that falling 
resources in past years and bitter 
internal relations “have not damaged” 
academic standards on courses. 

The CNAA is still waiting for details 
of a review of support staff, near 
completion, and course reports from 
external examiners. It also poses four 
questions on salnry levels, recruitment 
numbers, and thestudem union budget 
for 1981-82. 

The letter goes on to commend the 
“serious and competent" way the 
academic board has approached the 
task orputting Huddersfield back on 
keel, llie polytechnic now has a 
breather until the CNAA quinquennial 
visit In March 1982. 

Meanwhile both the polytechnic nnd 
the local education authority, Kirk- 
Ices, 1 which this your has given Hud- 
dersfield £683,00(1 from the rates nnd 
earmarked another £190,000 for roof 
repairs, said they were well pleased 
with the CNAA letter. 

Mr John Mernaeh, chairman of both 
the governors ana the education com- 
mittee, said: “At the end of the diiy we 
have come through. We can now get 
the thing back on an even keel. I think f 
can honestly say I have played u big 
part in all this. 11 1 

A key factor, he said, was the tighter 
financial control exerted by Kirklees 
over staffing plans, overtime, meeting | 
the £73,000 . catering deficit, and all 
manual and administrative work. ' 


Eddy Caswell, a fine art student at Middlesex Pols technic, in front of his 
20x15 ft mural depleting carnival life which he produced ns a “memory 
provoking" gift for geriatric patients n( Colindnle Hospital. Eddy worked 
for five months In acrylic paint on the while piaster wall from cartoons he 
had done in the polytechnic. 

Universities hold their breath 
for news of next year’s cuts 


by Ngaio Crequer 
The University Grants Committee 
made its final decisions this week on 
where the cuts should fall but universi- 
ties will not be told for several days. 
The sheer production difficulties' of 

E rlng and checking 45 different 
i which will advise universities 
which departments to dose and tell 
them how many students they should 
admit has put back the timetable yet 
again. Originally they had hoped that 
idler this week's two day meeting they 
could despatch the letters on June 19. 
Now all they will say is “before the end 
of the month." 

Meanwhile, Manchester University 
has jumped the gun and in advance of 
its letter asked faculties to plun for an 
initial three percent ciu in spending. A 
confidential planning paper says that 
this Octobers target intake should be 
reduced by 100 students and this can be 
done by not using die clearing process. 
It also means that although most places 
have been conditionally offered and 
accepted students who fail to get 
exactly the right examination grades 
can be refused admission. 

The paper says thnt "... it is safe Ut 
assume that the university of Manches- 


ter will not escape and that the reduc- 
tion in our income will be serious, 
unprecedented and sustained.” 

In the House of Commons this week 
Mr Mark Carlisle, secretary of state for 
education, refused to give an assurance 
on university funding until he had seen 


what the UGC whs recommending. Mr 
Philip Whitehead MP (Derby, North) 
wanted an assurance there would be no 
three tier system and students with 
conditional offers would be able to 
take up their places. 

Mr Carlisle is still considering a 
request from Mr Neil Kinnock. shadow 
education spokesman, that the UGC 
letters be placed in the Commons 
Library a day after despatch. 

Mr Rhodes Boyson. junior educa- 
tion minister said in the Commons that 
universities should examine closely the 
system of tenure. Some 80 or 90 per 
cent of staff had tenure. Ire said, often 
to the age of 67 and he believed it had 
been given more easily and at a lower 
level than anywhere else in (he world. 
“There will not be vast sympathy in the 
country when people can see the 
problems of unemployment elsewhere 
when they find that certain people have 
tenure for 40 years.'' 


Cycling curate goes ecumenical 

The ecumenical spirit Is going to man- 
ifest Itself as an additional pnln in the 
legs for the Open University's cycling 
curate. Dr Mike Morgan. 

For Dr Morgan's L500-mile marathon 
peddle in aid of the International 
Year of (he Disabled, lea turd fn The 
THES last month, has had (a be 
extended to accommodate (lie wished 
of Roman Catholic students at the 
OU, 

In addition to the 42 Anglican cathed- 
rals he was Intending to visit, Dr 
Morgan has agreed to include nil 19 
Roman Catholic cathedrals la Eng- 
land as well . It will mead lengthening 
the punishing schedule by an extra 
three days, now finishing with a 
welcome from (he OU's vice- 
chancellor, Dr John Horloefa after a 
mass cycle- In on the last leg to the 
university on July 27. 
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chairman 
named 

by Robin McKie 
Science Correspondent 

The appointment of Professor John 
Kingman as the new chairman of the 
Science and Engineering Research 
Council was announced this week by 
Mr Mnrk Carlisle, the Secretary of 
State for Education and Science. Pro- 
fessor Kingman will take over from 
Professor Geoffrey Allen, who will 
return to his chair of chemical technol- 
ogy at Imperial College when he 
finishes his term of office at the end of 
September. 

Professor Kingman, who was first 
tipped for the job in The THES in 
January, has been professor of 
mathematics at Oxford University 
since 1969 and a fellow of St Anne's 
College, Oxford, since 1978. 

He was elected u fellow of the Royal 
Society in 1971 and joined the then 
Science Research Council as a member 
of (he mathematics committee in 1979. 
He is presently chairman of the 
SERC’s science hoard. 

Professor Kingman described his 
appointment ns “an awesome responsi- 
bility’*. However, he added, “this is a 
time of critical decision-n taking about 
the future of British science and I am 
glad that I will be involved in those, 


by Patricia Sanlinelli further expansion ol the programme. hears that the pm.m.unmc would 

" ' “There are considerable uncertain- need lu be enlarged mice it is 

The Manpower Services Commission ties in predicting the number of pnten- approved it will cater Ini double the 
is poised to ask the Government to dal entrants to the programme in number ol home students in uimeisi- 
fiind an extra 100,000 entrants on to 1981/82, but nevertheless the SPD is of ties - were expressed as early as Match 
the Youth Opportunities Programme the view that contingency planning for when the continuing riiaip use in 
bringing the total of places to over half a further expansion of around 100.000 unemployment resulted in a shnit.ige 
a million, a confidential paper shows, places for this year should now begin, of some •HUkin places. 

* ‘ *■' * Such a Droizrnmnie would be a nrnelical 


At next week's summit meeting of 
the commission board members will be 
asked to ratify an approach to the 
Government which has to be made 
before the summer recess in order to 
obtain an ctimated extra gross £3m to 
meet the Christmas undertaking. 

The paper says that current forecast 
suggests an average Level of unemploy- 
ment of 2.S million but that this may 
already be a low estimate and therefore 


places for this year should now begin. 
Such n programme would be a practical 
target/’ the paper says. 

Mr Jim Prior, Secretary of Slate fur 
Employment, is known to favour (he 
approach. Recently he told (lie Com- 
mission Areu board members dial lie 
now saw YOP ns a permanent prog- 
ramme of vocational education and 


of some -HUliXi places. 

Moreover, rcpoits I rum (he legions 
indicated dial ill (he most conscixuiivc 
estimate , •1X3,1X10 places i.uliei dun 
the 44I1.1KH) • nticndy an increase on 
the planned 3itt),lXX) - places would be 
needed for I9X1/X2 to cope with youth 
unemployment. At this singe (he ( oni- 
mission decided to plan on the basis ol 


| the commission should be prepared for cabinet ministers. “ 

Townsend attacks social 
survey division cuts 


training plus work experience. He mission decided to plan on the Oasis ol 
knew that it had to be enlarged and was 450,001) places which it a mid provide 
currently discussing this with other within its present budget of £320in tor 


He added that his first responsibility 
would be “to digest what is going to 
hupen to Britain s universities ana to 
try to work out a strategy by which we 
can best support science and research 
at universities." 

Welcoming his appointment. Profes- 
sor Allen described him as "a good 
man, with a lot to learn and eager to 
learn it". He added that he believed 
there four main tasks ahead for Profes- 
sor Kingman. 

The first was to hold theacitivitiesof 
the council’s nuclear physics and astro- 


LI 1 1 VI tlOl | U- 

nomy, space and radio boards at their 
present levels. “These are at an abso- 
lute minimum at present and in future 
he must a Iso see we bring back a proper 
scientific space programme." 

In basic science, Professor Kingman 


by Charlotte Barry 

Proposals to cut the Government's 
social survey division amount to a 
restriction of democracy. Professor 
Peter Townsend told the Royal Statis- 
tical Society last week. 

Most social scientists were dismayed 
at the recommendation in a recent 
White Paper to severely reduce the 
scope of the Office of Population, 
Censuses and Surveys, he said. 

Professor Townsend, professor of 
sociology at Essex University, pre- 
dicted that the cuts would restrict the 
flow of information which aided the 
free discussion of industrial, economic 
and social conditions in Britain. This 
was unacceptable in a country with 
greater social inequality than the Un- 
ited States, he said. 

“In the guise of cutting manpower 
and saving money these measures seem 
designed to reduce criticism of Gov- 
ernment policy,” he told the meeting in 
London. 

This determination to remove 
sources of criticism in certain areas of 
research and academic activities had 
already been demonstrated, he 
claimed. The Social Science Research 
Council had suffered disproportionate 
cuts and the Centre for Environmental 
Studies had been closed down. 

Professor Townsend’s critical re- 


marks reflected the general tenor of 
the meeting, which was attended by 
more than 200 statisticians employed in 
universities. Government departments 
and independent research units. 

Professor Harvey Goldstein, chair- 
man of the Social Science Research 
Council's statistics committee, said 
that Sir Derek Rayner's review of the 
Government's statistical services 
threatened public access to data which 
was essential to social science research. 

Sir Claus Moser, former head of the 
Government's statistical services, criti- 
cised the negative tone of the White 
Paper. He said it stressed what minis- 
ters could do without, and failed to 
take into consideration the wider role 
of the statistics service to serve the 
public. 

He added it would be “sheer mad- 
ness’’ to cut the social survey division 
which was probably the best in the 
country. It was also misguided of Sir 
Derek to propose cuts in quality checks 
and verifications. 

The present head of the Govern- 
ment's statistical services, Sir John 
Boreham, defended the recommenda- 
tion. He said he welcomned the review 
as an opportunity to reshape the 
service, make greater use of the private 
secotr and improve efficiency. 


should “beef up physics” while in ! 
engineering he had two major roles. 
Firstly he had to keep the present I 
initiatives in developing academic- 
industry links and secondly he had to 
revitalize heavy engineering, such as 
research into chemical plnnt and gener- 
ating equipment. 

Professor Allen added that he be- 
lieved he had achieved three major 
goals during his own term of office. 
Firstly he had stopped the rot in the big 
science, areas of nuclear physics ana 
astronomy. “We now have the LEP 
project at CERN and have established 
good ground-based observatories 
when these areas could easily have 
gone to zero." 

to engineering he had established 
good collaborative research schemes 
with industry while in basic science, 
available money for research had in- 
creased in real terms. “Universities 
moan's lot but they don’t realize how 
lucky they art.*?- . . v 

Kingman Interview and picture page 9 





the programme. 


Trafford 
strike called 
off 

by David Jobbins 

A threntened strike hv college lectur- 
ers in Trafford has been culled off 
following a last-minute decision hy the 
local education authority to buck away 
from compulsory redundancies. 

Union leaders had argued (hut Traf- 
ford was breaking the latest interim 
redundancy procedures agreement by 
announcing seven redundancies effec- 
tive at the end of August instead of 
givine one year’s notice. 

The four-day strike was called hy 
staff at North Trafford college, where 
the redundancies were to take place, it 
had already been postponed once 
because of progress mude in negotia- 
tions between the education authority 
and the National Association of 
Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education. 

This week the education committee 
accepted that savings could he 
achieved hy natural wastage mid (hat 
no compulsory redundancy or rede- 
ployment would he needed, anil Nat- 
fhe abandoned Us strike which was due 
to start the following morning. 

Trafford 's about-turn was im- 
mediately hailed as n limited victory hy 
union leaders. General secretary Mr 
Peter Dnwsou commented: "T he firm 
*nkcn hy our mcmhcis and 
officials has produced a settlement, hut 
wc are still very concerned uIhiiii the 
mturc of educational provision within 
the Trufford authority . This settlement 
at least provides a basis for consulta- 
tion. 

But union officials agree that the 
fundamental question of Tin mini's 
attitude to the redundancy procedures 
agreement reached earlier this year in 
the national joint council remains 
unresolved. 

Trafford has consistently resisted the 
argument that because if once oper- 
ated the 1973-75 procedures agree- 
ment by giving one year’s notice to 
ecturers who lost their jobs in a cut 
back of overseas student numbers, it is 
bound by the interim agreement 
reached pending a comprehensive 
national formula. 


Confusion over ‘dismissal’ letters 


by Olga Wbjtus ■ 

There lias been considerable confusion 
at Edinburgh College of Art In the 
wake of an announcement that there 
will be a £50,000 shortfall in payment 
from the Scottish Education Depart- 
ment for the college’s part-time staff. 

Six part-time members of the huma- 
nities department have received letters 
from their head of department which 
have been seen as letters of dismissal, 
and college students have launched a 
campaign against any cuts, which they 
SHy will jeopardize courses. 

But the college principal, Mr Gavin 
Ross, has saia the letters have no 
connexion with the shortfall, and were 
not letters of dismissal. It was n 
question of the head of department 
trying to give his part-time staff as 


^ posslble lhat their 
l « part-time contracts might 
hot be renewed under the budget for 
the^ear. This is a normaUittiatfon, he 

thmlnr^'h P ft3f i Ross Sealed 
.that there had been a , considerable 

Discrepancy between the college's cal- 

. Until now full-time equivalents have 
been calciHated oh the basis of a 
full-time lecturerworking 1,200 hours, 
qprt h W ? d'f^din April. that the 
i>ED had revised this figure to only 850 
hours, resulting Ip the shortfall. . 

"We have, been in instant touch 
with the department and are trying to 
establish how this difference incalcdla- 


tlon has arisen," said the principal. 
gpp 1 considerably/ 1 ’' Ca0 Close lhe 

S 8 rt 0, Hi" mbM who 4 h 4 

Hgi m&m 

"rib I 


Leaflet urges 

graduates to 

fight cuts 

h. i in led mu hy while-coflar w 
gnitliiiiiuiii ceremonies thks£ 
Drafted by the National 2 
< >«<ve runic ill Officers As2 
■isk*, graduates townie totgh 
protest, demanding that tied; 

!neut'prnlcetlhccou«ty , i#S 

m higher cduciilion' 1 . 

I he leaflet says: “If therein 
cud to rhe currenl economic rte 
n follows that the country to 
prepared for rapid Industfal^ 
tnerciiil recovery. Now is (W 
ensure dial wc are educalfa, 
with the skills and expeniserjf 
aid that recovery. ^ 

★ * * 

Professor John Rex gave as fa 
lecture on The Integration efl 
/Hack Citizens to mark Ibea 
inont of (he Social Science b 
Council’s unit on ethnic rtb 
which he is the director, ii 
University. He examined Ifaa 
which Immigrant mJnorilbfa 
integrated in this country uidi 
distinct group, and eiutti 
position in employment, M| 
education. 

* * * 

Students at more than 70 k 
and colleges were preparaiM 
.st rate outside hospitals anoW 
ires over Government phuB 
overscus students and vidioulr 
the National Health Service. TV 
is particularly concerned ih 
creasing discrimination agaza! 
and Asians, and (he extra bfi 
student doctors and 
have lu interrogate patieouc 
origins and rights before b? 
treatment. 

* * * 

I The Sdcncc and Knglnttrbj^ 
Council will soon nnnouncetR* 
year specially promoted [W* 
construction management, 
this field. When a 
appointed shortly, workwlw - -., 
on lilils for research prfljw 1 : • 
* * * 

Professor Fredoric Kippjjk* 
work in the luhorntoriesoi • 
University helped lay incw* 
for the booming i»i croe K 
riuMry, is to he honoured 


Scots students’ 
housing plight 

Bqtyveen five ihd 10 per cent .if 
f h c °5J' sb st V dent / could be homeless at 

Sa™n n n n f 8 .S fneXt ? esslon - the 
week f hC,r union wnrned l,,is 
‘‘Building societies still haven’t come 
to terms with multiple signature inort- 

tafcf more* WiH also h*vc to 
Merits decide t ilf,fL lldent S™«. > f 

a«ss 5 ia?s 


■••■•it i* miyui - — « m • 

Huns, now has about MJL- 
preparing for degree aw 
nins nnu 400 taking 
awards Including i****"- , 
★ * * 

An exhibition 
of Whilelands Colleges 


opens today 


liuskin, William Mom*,, 

Burne-Jones and Kate Grc«" 

be on display. 

* * 

The London 

launch a new 

course In the design ■LL 
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Threat to 
new TUC 
alliance 

by David Jobbins 


Union secretary in tenure row 


Discussions were planned this week at 
Leeds Linivcrsily on a recommenda- 
tion to make an administrator redun- 
dant. It could turn uut to be a test case 
on the question of tenure. 

The proposal, to he discussed hy the 
university council on Thursday, was to 
make redundant Mr Arthur Izatt. aged 


dismissal. 

Dr J. A. Charles, president of the 
Leeds AUT, said: “His contractual 
position is (he same us anyone else's in 
the university. He can only be removed 


cussions. “The recommendation arises 
from internal Muff changes and is not 
related to the actual or anticipated 
financial position of the university. 

The university has two procedural 


make redundant Mr Arthur Izatt. aged university is making use of (his to 
Trade union leaders representing 5.5 53, the permanent secretory of (he establish":! precedent." 
million workers in education are seek- student's union. He is employed by the The initiative to make Mr Iznrr 
ing to prevent sectional in-fighting university as a member of the acadcmi- redundant came from the students' 
which could stifle the TUC's infant cally related staff and is a member ol union, which has made internal 
educational alliance at birth. the Association of University changes and argues that his job re- 


for good cause. Tenure is there clearly agreements with the A LIT for termi- 
by implication. Our view is that the nnting stuff appointments, one for 
university is making use of this to disciplinary reasons, and the other for 
establish" a precedent." non -disciplinary reasons. 

The initiative to make Mr Iznrr Under the second agreement it has 
redundant came from the students' to he proved that the person tins not 
union, which has made internal been carrying nut duties satisfactorily 
changes and argues that his job re- for non-disciplinary reasons. What 
quircmcnl hasccascil or become dimi- Council will have to decide, and which 
nished. the A LIT disputes, is whether redun- 

A university spokesman confirmed duucy can he included within this 
lhat the recommendation for rcrinn- category. A further point lo he clar- 
d ancy would he going to council and ificil is whether the university has a 
that this was opposed by the A LIT statutory right. muwiihM:indiug the 
which wished the university to defer agreement, to dismiss a person (or 
the matter for further procedural dis- reasons of redundancy. 


Association 


A second meeting to set up the Teachers- 


alliance, which also brings in 


The position is complicated because nished. 


million students and a wide range of Leeds has no “good cause” provision in 
voluntary groups with a direct interest its statutes, which normally constitutes 


in education, takes place early next 
month. 


the existence of tenure. But the ALIT, 
which is opposing the redundancy. 


The question of provision for 16- 19s nevertheless maintains tliut tenure cx- 
is emerging as a priority for the ists and there is no reason for his 
alliance. But some unions whose mem- — -• * 


alliance. But some unions whose mem- 
bership is not directly involved with the 
age group are anxious tliut the issue 
should not submerge other areas of 
concern. 

“There is no question of playing otic 
thing against mint her - tile education 
system is n unitary one." Mr Laurie 
Supper, general secretary of the Asso- 
ciation of Linivcrsily Teachers said. 

So fat the euihryo alliance is display- 
ing a remarkable unanimity, with every 
TuC-affiliatcd union connected witli 
education involved. A preliminary 
meeting agreed to refer a draft man- 
ifesto setting out the alliance's aims to 
the various executives, and it is ex- 
pected that the next round of talks on 
July 2 will reach a firm view on what 
should emerge. 

Officials expect the manifesto lo be 
announced before the Trades Union 
Congress in Blackpool in September, 
to be followed by a major national 
conference later in the autumn. 

While the 16- 19s issue seems to he 
the most widely acceptable topic for 
this conference, and all organisations 
involved accept it is important, there is 
a substantial minority which is con- 
cerned to avoid establishing a pecking 
order of priorities. 

"It is a question of tactics whether a 
conference should be on this or on 
other education issues in the wider 
sense," a TUC official said. 

The National Union of Siudents is 


■ Hgf: ■ 






Students and staff from the Royal 
College of Art were out In strunght for 
the visit on Monday of Dr Rhodes 
Boyson, the junior education minister, 


Dr Boyson stays 
cool 


from Ils ratlin task of aiding Brllish 
Industry. 

Dr Boyson came away from his first 
visit suitably impressed, os well ns 


Mystery 
donor’s 
next £1.5m 

by Olgn Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 


The annuity mo us donor who has en- 
dowed university colleges and a 
polytechnic in London with gifts of 
millions or pounds has provided a 
further £1.5m for student residences at 
three Scottish universities. 

There has been renewed speculation 
that this anonymous benefactor is the 
Queen Mother, but go-between. Lord 
Mm ray of Newhaven, former chair- 
man of the University Grams Commit- 
tee, has vigorously denied this. 

A Strathclyde University spokesman 
announced firmly that he was quite 
certain that nobody in the university 
knew' who the donor was. "There arc 
two conditions attached to the money: 
that it he spent on residences, and that 
there is no attempt to discover the 
donor's identity," lie said. 

Edinburgh is using the money to 
complete a 15M -place *Uulvot residence 
in the city centre. The project could not 
have been finished in the forsceuhle 
future without this benefaction, which 
will allow ;t derelict Georgian tene- 
ment to be restored. 

Both Glasgow and Strathclyde will 
build accommodation for around 1(1(1 
students. Glasgow's principal. Dr 
Alwyn Williams, said the annonymous 
donor had previously given £300,1X10 in 
1976 for an extension in a residence. 
London University has received £7ni. 

Dr Williams also announced further 


one of a number of non-TUC organiza- 
tions to pledge support for the alliance. 
“It is the only effective way to oppose 
current government policy," president 
Mr David Aaronvitch said. 

“Education is a major wealth- 
producing part of the economy and the 
Government attitude is lamentable. 
We must all combine to change this 
attitude." 


who has been highly crltldal of the RCA her work, part of the RCA (IrbI degree clutching a handful uf prints donated by 
lu recent months. shoo. the students. One piece based on (he 

Here Virginia Wilkinson, aged 24, a The RCA Is currently putting the alphabet Is destined far a Boyson 
graduating student from the school of n »al touches (o an official reply In Dr grandchild. His only regret - he did not 
graphic art, explains a finer point about Boyson’s criticisms that It has strayed gc t an Ice cream as well. 

Report criticizes record of Angry lecturei 
multicultural training over staff redu 

by Patricia Santinelli Other factors are teachers' well- by Paul Flather 

worn traditional attitudes, the shel- 

Teacher training institutions are failing tered nature of campus life, which Lecturers at Brighton Polytechnic have 
overwhelmingly to prepare teachers mean* that teachers’ trainers are out of been caught “unaware" by plans 
for their rple in a multicultural society, touch with reality, and the lack of new already agreed in principle by the 
the long-awaited report of the Ramp- staff with recent practical teaching polytechnic's academic board to re- 
lon Committee published this week experience. duce the number of staff posts by 63 by 


development pluns for the university, 
made possible by grants and gilts 
totalling more thnn £3 in. The Lihrnry 


complex will he expanded, providing 
nnolner 40(1 rending places and more 
space for the medical library. 


Angry lecturers seek talks 
over staff reduction plans 

by Paul Flather of the blue the academic 


Droducincoart of the economy and the the long-awaited report of the Ramp- staff with recent practical teaching polytechnic's academic board to re- 

lonCommit.ce puKshed this week «pene^ duce the number of staff posts by 63 by 

We must alt combine to chanoe this says. The report points out that although 1985. 

attitude" ° “Evidence shows that in very few there are examples of good practice, all Representatives of the National 

' institutions is a grounding given to all institutions should review their work Association of Teachers in Further 

: students in how to appreciate and and. for example, develop a multi- nnd Higher Education are seeking 

understand the experiences and cul- cultural approach to each individual urgent meetings with faculty deans and 
U _ J tures of ethnic minority pupils, or how subject. However, all initial courses the polytechnic director, Kir Geoffrey 

DaU Sldli ior to help parents who may not have had should offer an introduction to the Hull, to clarify the plans. 

much personal experience of our nature of West Indian Creole. The academic board’s strategy aims 

Cf1*Qnil of r> £ education system", the report says. for an overall student staff ratio of 11:1 

al 13 Ui allUCllvD The committee’s interim report -the In contrast to initial training, the by 1985, by reducing staff and incrcas- 

whoie question of initial training is to report points out that in-service provi- ins student recruitment. It will mean a 
Polytechnic arts graduates had much be looked Bt again in the main report sioo presents a more positive picture, fail of 19 posts in art and design, 15 in 
the worst unemployment rates of 34 -says that this failure at initial level is But it stresses that this varies widely education studies and 12in natural and 
groups of students finishing degree due primarily to uncertain leadership and that local education authorities life sciences from a total of 550 staff. 


Lecturers at Brighton Polytechnic have 
been caught “unaware" by plans 
already agreed in principle by the 
polytechnic's academic board to re- 
duce the number of staff posts by 63 by 
1985. 

Representatives of the National 
Association of Teachers in Further 
nnd Higher Education are seeking 
urgent meetings with faculty deans and 
the polytechnic director, Kir Geoffrey 
Hull, to clarify the plans. 

The academic board's strategy aims 
for an overall student staff ratio of 11:1 


courses in 1979, according to a survey on multicultural education by those in should ensure that the range of courses l Mr Don Plimmer, outgoing chair- 
published this week. charge of institutions which is com- relate to the needs of all pupils in their man of one Natfhe branch said; “We 

The new edition of What do Gradates pounded by the absence of guidance schools. | are very surprised at these plans. Out 

do? divides university and polytechnic from the Department of Education and Local authorities should also seek to 

graduates into 17 subject groups and Science. recruit more West Indian teachers 

analyses their first destinations. The — — 

Wghest proportion sull unemployed al T A 


of the blue the academic board has 
agreed lo aim at an 11:1 ratio. We 
cannot sec how this will be achieved 
without some compulsory redundan- 
cies." 

Mr Hall, the director, said the 
academic board has been dismissing 
SSRs for some time. “This is not a new 
plan sprung from nowhere. But the last 
meeting brought home lo people how 
serious the position is. 

“We are trying to crystal gaze over 
what is likely over the next few years. If 
we are going to maintain and run a full 
range of courses we reed the extra 
flexibility from a higher student staff 
ratio.” 

The academic board will begin con- 
sultations on the details of the strategy 
over the next few weeks. Brighton has 
already absorbed a cut of about £2.5m 
(about 10 per cent) in its overall budget 
in the last two years. There is an active 
early retirement policy. 


recruit more West Indian teachers 


Carlisle pledge to unions 

Mr Mark Carlisle, Secretary of State polytechnics and colleges. 


\gSS8S8Zft£3^ Aberdeen goes it alone into UCCA 1 Mr Mark Carlisle, Secretary of State 

' c es '^ n il ^ ^ New computing facilities have with applicants as they attract a very for Education, this week assured union 

■ ■ 1 'ISf 11 v JV 1 ' “ hutopr. attracted Aberdeoh University, into the . high - proportion of students locally, leaders that he does nor intend to 

- percent of graduates Universities Central Concil on Admis- Ninety-four per cent of Glasgow's acquire new powers to close down 


• groups w 

I n .1. » t ' 1 , jivii. ohm •rvvunnu a mu umwi univtr mugwuamv uuhium iiiiu rjuvi wuiis ui 

Vo « w n / L ^ i m - cs in sities outside the scheme, Glasgow and Glasgow’s and Strathclyde^! siudents 

IJl®, ^ 0]0 *r ] sc,ei } a5S Strathclyde, may well follow Aber- live witliin travelling distance of the 

!M h ° W o uncm Pl°y- deen's lead. universities, 

I rates of more than 1*. per cent in <t Glasgow has set up a committee to Aberdeen, finding the number of 

year when the overall rates for the a( (JCCA membership, and if it applicants from outside the North-East 
* ier ce,,t ( or decides lo join, it Is virtually certain growing, decided in principle five years 

polytechnics and 4.9 per cent for that Strathclyde will follow. ago to join UCCA. contingent on the 


in all three grouns were registered as 
imemploycdT Polytechnic graduates ir 
modem languages, biological science! 
and sociology also showed uncmploy 


Universities Central Concil on Admis- Ninety-four per cent of Glasgow’s 
sion. And Scotland’s two other univer- students arc Scottish nnd 75 per cent of ! 

citiar nnt.i^a . /H„ ......... » A n n .l Cl,nl1. n 1...l.(r 


poiyiecnmcs ana •».* per cent tor that Strathclyde will follow. ago to loin UCCA, 

universities. . The three universities have found it two other universil 

Among university graduates, those convenient and cheaper to deni directly they refused to do. 

on psychology courses were worst lut, ; ■ 

with 9.2 per cent unemployed at the _ . . _ _ _ 


Aberdeen, finding the number of 
applicants from outside the North-East ; 
growing, decided in principle five years j 
ago to loin UCCA, contingent on the 
two other universities joining which 


leaders that he. does nor intend to 
acquire new powers to close down 
udvanccd funner education courses. 

But he has invited officials of the 
National Association of Teachers in 
Further and Higher Education to talk 
with his officials on the wording of new 
draft regulations governing further 
education which gave rise to fears that 
the mechanism used to run down 
teacher training in the 1970s was being 
extended to cover other courses in 


Nalfhc feared that the draft regula- 
tions would give the Secretary of Slate 
the power to forbid new admissions, 


end of the year. But only in mathema- 
tics and computing, ana law, bQlh of 
which had very low unemployment 


Institute staff poised for industrial action 


rates, did university graduates dare . 
worse than those from polytechnics. 1 
In general, science and engineering 
graduates were more successful in 
finding jobs of course of further train- 
ing than their counterparts in the arts 
and social sciences. Marginally higher 
proportions of women than men were 
listed as unemployed, but more than 
half the graduates from both sectors 
were in permanent employment by the 
end of the year. . . . 


Two unions representing almost nil the 
staff at London University's Institute 


The institute has refused to recog- menr committee null and void. 

• . i , i ■ r. a • ft i — — r: 


nize the unions and is 


of Orthopaedics are poised to take make 10 staff 


is and is proposing lo 
redundant nnd to lose 


industrial action which could be spread 
to other London colleges. 

The Association of Scientific and 
Technical Managerial Staff and the 
Association of University Teachers 
have written to Mr E. L. Trickey, Dean 
of the institute, to say they are dis- 


At the meeting, which confirmed the Court writ. Tomorrow the national 
decisions on union recognition nnd executive of the AUT will consider a 


bringing abuul closures in just the way 
that teacher education "lationaltza- 
tion" was handled. 

A further fear they raised was the 
absence of any reference to compensa- 
tion for lecturers who lost their jobs. 

Given (he assurance from Mr Car- 
lisle, union leaders now .'icccpt lhat the 
question is simply one of drafting. 


take legal action in the form of a High 
Court writ. Tomorrow the national 


five more posts in a major cost-cutting redundancies, all AUT members were 


reorganization. asked to leave, 

itific and The unions says that unless they enn The AUThus token legal advice and 

and the meet to discuss unlqn recognition they claims that this action wus a breach of 
Teachers will have no aUemntives but to start the article of association of the insti- 
;ey. Dean industrial action. This week the AUT tute, a limited company, because mem- 
r are dis- instructed its solicitor to ask the insil- bers of the committee were disbarred, 
nbers are tute for an undertaking to declare Unless they receive an immediate 


gusted with the way their members are 
being treated. 


Unless they receive an immediate sions of patients. 


request for members to take part in 
industrial action. 

They will inform the secretary of (he 
Royal National Orthopaedic Hospital, 
with which the institute is associated, 
that this will take place. It is likely to 
mean that there will be no n$w admis- 


decisions taken at a recent .nqgjnpge- 1 un^cftj iking to the. contrary, they . will 
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Overseas students 
lose fee subsidy 


TIIKTIMKS limilKR KUUt ' AT1QN SUPHjhq^ 


by Paul McGill 

Overseas students in Northern Ireland 
arc to lose the concessions which sets 
their fees at the same level as home 
students. The subsidy wilt be phased 
out over four years but institutions will 
still be allowed to set charges consider- 
ably below those in the rest of Britain. 

The Department of Education made 
no announcement of the change in 
policy, but conveyed it privately to the 
two universities and the polytechnic. 

Forty perrent of the deficiency grant 
element attributable to each overseas 
student enrolled in 1980/81 will be 
deducted in the coming year, another 
•10 per cent in 1 982/83 and the remain- 
der the years after tiiat. 

Northern Ireland will continue to be 
different From the rest of the United 
Kingdom in that much lower minimum 
fees are being laid down, £900 for 
undergraduates and £1,320 for post- 
graduates - (he same as for home 


studcnK. The colleges can charge any- 
thing between these figures and 
£6,(101), nit hough the actual amount is 


likely to be much nearer the bottom 
than the top. 

The cutback will affect Queen’s 
University most, since it has about 2*10 
of the province’s 350 overseas stu- 
dents. The vice chancellor, Dr Peter 
Froggatt. estimates this year’s toss 
from the Government grant to be 
about £400.000, rising to £lm in 1983/ 
84. The New University of Ulster, with 
about 4(1 overseas students, and the 
Ulster Polytechnic, with around 70, 
will also suffer. 

The Department of Education said 
the change was part of the Govern- 
ment’s general policy or withdrawing 
the subsidy to students from outside 
the EEC. It predicted that the number 
or foreign students coming to Northern 
Ireland would continue to rise because 
fees would be lower than in Britain. 

But the change is clearly worrying 
Dr Frogatt, since the loss comes on top 


of anticipated volume cuts and other 
hidden reductions to make a total next 
year of six per cent. Writing in the 
latest issue of (he university bulletin, 
he says that the reduction in the 
budgetary base-line is likely to be 
irreversible in all but the longest term. 

As a result, "it is not appropriate to 
rely exclusively on wefl-tned ex- 
pedients for temporary savings, e.g. 
freezing of posts, deferring mainten- 
ance; more permanent measures are 
also necessary," he argues. 

The vice chancellor claims that time- 
provisional estimates for next year 
including the freezing of almost 100 
posts, should produce a break -even 
result, or even better, but the highly 
professional estimates for next year 
indicate a seven-figure deficit, even 
with a near-embargo on new posts and 
replacements. “Later years in this I 
triennium of tragedy are obviously ' 
worse unless new policies are im- 
plemented.” add Dr Frogatt. 

The university has nlready set up a 
special committee to recommend sub- 
stantial savings to see it through. In the 
short term this is likely to involve - 
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snort term this is likely to involve 
reduced spending on cleaning, tele- 
phones, electricity, catering ana soon. 
Beyond that, the possibility of redun- 
dancies has not been ruled out. 

Elaborating on his article, Dr Frog- 
gatt said that Northern Ireland was m 
the worst possible position. Local 
institutions would not be covered by 
this month’s letters from the University 
Grants’ Committee. Instead, advice on 
whnt reorganization might be expected 
will have to wait for the Chilver report 
in the autumn at the earliest. 

Universities in Britain will be given 
three years to adjust to reduced 


w y a a b ,g **■ 

f ? r Sandwich placements 

grant aid slump for engineers 


hudoci« "Th* ~ 1J 1 a *y a « i menus to maintain the total 


Review for 
adult sector 
grant aid 

The Government is planning to review 
its distribution of grant aid to national 
associations dealing with adult educa- 
tion. 

In a letter to the dozen associations 
which receive direct funding from the 
Department of Education and Science 
it says it intends to maintain the total 
level already provided -- about £V*m. 


may only have one year,” he ex- 
plained. As a solution. Dr Froggatt 
recommended that the whole planning 
cycle in the province should move one 
year behind Britain, 


by Ngaio Crequer 

More than a third of polytechnic 
engineering students on degree level 
sandwich courses have failed to find 
industrial placements this year, accord- 
ing to a new national survey. 

In the universities there has been a 
drop of 20 per cent in the numbers of 


Serious debate on archives 
long overdue, says report 


by Paul Flather 

A serious and informed debate geared 
to producing a national policy to 
safeguard the country’s important pri- 
vate records and archives is long 
overdue, according to a report reluc- 
tant y released by the Government this 
week. 

An independent review of the work 
of the Royal Commission on Historical 
ManusCTipts, completed in April 1980 
by Mr Daniel Caplan, a former civil 
servant, was published this week after 

Sides** * n and P^riiame nt ary 

The report is highly critical of the 
'Koyal Conutiision, describing it as a 
self-perpetuating body"- Math too 
manv elderly members meeting loo 
rarely to be effective. Only six of the 17 
members are under 65, seven are aged 
to 87. It meets twice a year. The 
Royal Commission dissents from these 
views, 

The main tasks of the commission, 
set up in 1869 and now chaired by Lord 
Denning, Master of the Rolls.-are to 
protect, loenteand list private archives 
in the National Archive Register 
(NBA), advise (he Treasury on accept- 
ing archives in lieu of tux, and adviso 


the Government on archive policy. 

• Mr Caplan recommends that the 
Royal Commission be abolished in five 
years if does not reform its workings, 
that members should sit for five yean 
and retire at 75, and that the bar on 

Eers be ° 7 md rchi vIs,S bccomin 8 mem- 

The report also details the growing 
threat to private records - not, it says, a 
new threat, but one increased by 
economic pressures on owners, by the , 
expanding international market for 
records, and by large cuts in library 
budgets. 7 

“It would be unwise to take a static 
view of the situation. The threat of 
sale and dispersal remains, and is 
bound to be heightened by each new 
inflationary twist.” The report reveals 
that 174 of the 400 private collections 
“•■j Commission between 
1914 and 1969 had been sold in part or 
whole. 

A new phenomenon was “the un- 
pleasant surprise" faced by libraries 
when pwners suddenly called for the 
disposal jri ilie said room; of 
heir Coljecl ons deposited on ! loan, 
their cash value often enhanced by the 
archive work done by the library. 


Robotics course at Cranfleld 

by Robm McKie “The™ | s now a dangerous shortage 

Sf 1 ". 

mation Group and the MSc program- behind Japan, with around 3 nnfl 
“ “ Juried to provide a blend of robots installed and S in 
group work, industrial visits, seminars, lories. 8 

laboratory investigations, lectures and Professor Rathmill said that 


lively. 

The associations affected by the 
shake-up include the National Associa- 
tion of Adult Education; the Educa- 
tional Centres Association, the Work- 
ers’ Educational Association, as well as 
bodies only partly involved in educa- 
tional activities. These include the 
National Federation of Women’s Insti- 
tutes and the National Union of 
Townswomen's Guilds. 

The DES considers the review 
necessary because of changing educa- 
tional needs among adults. The letter 
says that associations thinking of ap- 
plying for funds must be national in 
scope and the main providing body in 
their particular field. 

At the same time as showing a clear 
need for Government support they 
must provide proof of their ability to 
attract funds from Other sources. 

The DES has asked the associations 
to give it a picture of their present 
circumstances and future plans within 
the next two months. The review will 
be completed by the autumn and will 
atfect grant allocations for 1983-84. 

New clinical unit 

University’s clinical neuro- 
physiology unit, the most comprehen- 
sively equipped centre in the UK for 
the diagnosis of brain damage, was 
opened tlus week. 

^' e , £250,000 unit, which was 
SKr S? of Bettinson, chair- 
a!*?™® ’ 5 lrm jpfeham Area Health 
Authority the feffect otK 

JS nDd bearui S of 'brain- tumours, as 
deafnew hCr eannjur *. cs and industrial 


f ilacement available, and these new 
ijgures will put more pressure on the 
Government to introduce changes to 
the sandwich course system. 

The survey of polytechnics and the 


ten technological universities was con- 
ducted by the Sandwich course Re- 
search Unit at Brunei University, nod 
has been given to Dr Rhodes Boyson, 
junior education minister, who is mak- 
ing an urgent review of sandwich 
course provision. 

Mr Alan Daniels, director of the 
unit, said this week: "I believe tills 
report illustrates the seriousness of the 
situation very accurately and we will be 
right mg extremely hard during the next 


"If wc do not get assistance Jc 
fairly sure that many sandwich ots 
will revert to courses provide IS 
time tuition, and I cannot set to 
courses being reinstated once Iks 
cession is over." 

The survey highlights somC dJ 
areas of concern which the revinii 
have to cover. For example, ii 6 
polytechnics, of the 1,037 placatf 
needed this year for electrical ^ 
electronic engineering, only 560 ■> 
per cent) were found. The corrupt 
mg figure for the universities vat 
per cent. 

But the universities have difficult]' 
finding places for production a 
nineers. Only 52 per cent were pis® 
this year, compurcd with 67 perwri 


students were placed, one! 35 perto 
of university students. 

Written contribulions.by theo^ 
July, should he sent to Mr 
Wilkinson, Further rind Higher Bw 
lion Brandi 1, DES, ElizawlhHo* 
York Uiuul, Loudon SGI 7PH. 


Computer staff expect offer 

by David Jobbing ,1™,. wl, Id, awarded oalySparf 

aS^asssw ssrsnarrs! 


this week” computer staff from the i wp» 

Ba, .to w™ optimism agr eo- SSfi “g* 

ssfesi SfiSaSS 

Ssr«5'S 


on national pay reates for shift work. 

The feeling shared by leaders of the 
National andLocal Government Offic- 
ers Assodation and the Association of 

S n ' C H fl ;^ ana ^ al and wwifc 

staff- that a low offer would be made - 
has been reinforced by two factors. 

ynl if nt b ° 0m f ° r COlripU* 
ff ^ ls? ? vhcr . e S< 5 em& to have 
ended, reducing job mobility, and 

a significant boost 

mrtUISI 6 tha ? 15 p . er 0601 only a few 
months ago from the Clegg C& mmis . 


intention to chnnge shift ^ 
arrangements, shift allowance**^ 1 
continue to be paid for sixmownw' 
though the work had ceased. 

The new national levels orsnu 1 


which arc expected to be 
week are better than many 
schemes they will replace. »» 
who are on higher local rat« 
their pay safeguarded until tn^J^ 
to opt into the nationa l 


v* . — — 10 opt into the national 

?:iiH Urvive " ex ‘ teacher ‘raining npheava 

TUe cn-niwratliu .... . . Orr 


LhP*} for , the m to' enable 


student projects. 
Professor Keith 


nd Professor Rathmill said that 
although robots would.replace human 
o t beings in jobs such as those involved in 


Professor Ke th Rathmill of beings m jobs such as those involved in 
CRAG, said that although students assembling complex components, ihev 
with some industrial experience would would also create employment requir- 
be at nn odvantage, they were mainly ing greater intellectual involvemerit 
seeking those with good first degrees such as designing, manufacturina anil 
and an interest in industrial practice, installing robots. 


— n - wriow, - . • 

Uhiye^s ^hooY^ 
mgues that universities 

fields should be not only to cohimSii- 

h?, ! t »h“ d in J. er P«‘ their own findhuia 
but those of others. And thev shn® 
increase Ibefr-oWul-jrBfc^-SS* 
throagh two kinds of priijocis. o n e“u . 


^ 1 l ; h “j 1 0 P'™ ,iv = F?JKl with a local 
authority, the other is case studv work 
in individual schools. . y rk 

^.represents .one arena 
where universities can be most dlrectlv 
febal .°n teachers and teaching 
the second reinforces the central 
position that universities should have 


enhance the school’s 
teachers able to operate win Q 
primary and secondary W*] 
rently universities are not 
devise or extend primary p»w ‘ ■ 
certificate of education 
The second is directly 
in society with decreased 
and increased leisure- gji 
In addition factors such « J^j , 
mous explosion of knowlwF 
increasing important of"^i 
ogy require that PG^ 


mi 


factor; aC °° Unl of fi ve main to engage in research a« P* - 

- ' The first U fniiin. ■■ . initial training, so as to fir 

is falling rolls v...ch will life long teacher rcsearcli^- 
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Liverpool looks 
for £3m savings 


Hull v-c draws defence lines 

by Ngaio Crequer institution which 1ms taken so manv the selective ci 


by Paul Flather 


budget. "How cun wc decide wlmt 
action to plan for the future when wc 


Liverpool City Council is again con- j uat don’t know what is happening." 
sidering plans to close one of its one official said 
colleges of higher education, merge Dr Gerald Bulmer> rec(or of , he 
courses, and even sell off college sites polytechnic, said quite bluntly a £2m 
to help meet an estimated £3m shortfall CU [ | fi )e amount of snvings expected at 
on higher education provision this (fi c polytechnic, was absolutely out of 
yenj- . . the question. “I cannot see how such 

Councillors and education officers cuts can be made, particularly with a no 
have informally asked for site valua- redundancy policy ’’ 
tions and canvassed a series of merger Since Easter the polytechnic has 
options, and also made a strong mmga- j mp0 scd a blanket freeze on all 
tion plea to the Department of Educa- academic staff vacancies to try to 
lion and Science to help make up the improve its student stuff ratio, current- 

ly ranging from R*.5 to 9:1. The citv 
For the second year ' die council has council is also working on a long 
teflit very late U) finalize details of its awaited early retirement scheme for 
education budget. But this year it has lecturers. 

made it clear that no money is available g ul Bu | mcr wants powers to 
from the rates to make up the 16 per dec [ de for himself which staff should be 
cent deficit on an £ 18. 9m budget. It has allowed to leave. "A policy of natural 
a no redundancy policy. wastage and redundancy will not deal 

Last month the authority sent letters w Uh all our problems quickly enough ,’’ 


uy ivgaio t_rcqucr institution which has taken so many 

years l u assemble and of which we have 
Sir Roy Marshall, vice chancellor nf every reason to be proud." 

Hull University has said the university Sir Roy said a working parly was 
must take every available step open to already trying to identify saving's tor 
defend and preserve itself. this year of up to £750,001) and it was 


In a statement to Senate lie said: “I 
did not regard it as part of my job when 
I took up my office to put people out of which we cannot throw the burden of 
work. If I am forced to do so, I shall all economies on non-payroll expendi- 
regard it with (he utmost distaste.” lure and natural wastage. We have to 
He said he could not guarantee that look at that point not only in relation to 
redundancies would not be forced 1981/82 but also 1982/83 and 198. V84." 
upon the university and, if they were. The working party had examined 
proper compensation would have to he different ways of augmenting income, 
paid to those affected, and the or making savings, including transfer- 
academic viability of the university ring costs to consumers; reducing scr- 
must remain intact. Change was wcl- vices; increasing efficiency; and inipo«.- 
come when it was necessary for ing more budgetary control, 
academic vigour, "... but wc should Sir (toy said tic had received letters 


this year of up to and it was 

their hope toon this without redundan- 
cies. "But there is a point beyond 


not lightly dismantle any pari of our asking the university to pro test against 


the selective cuts. I le said more should 
be known before that position was 
adopted. 

The universities, for example, were 
not being told whHt criteria (he Uni- 
versity Grants Committee was using to 
determine its rationalization exercise, 
mismatching of staff and students num- 
bers; dislike of the social sciences; 
viability of small departments; o r the 
cult of usefulness and relevance. 

Further, he asked, were the cuts 
irreversible and was the trauma of 
redundancies likely to produce be- 
nefits commensurate with the costs. 
"Would our view be the same if we arc 
selected for no cuts or minimal cuts? 
All this infonnnion and more we shall 
need to press for before we really start 
sounding off in every direction.’' 


to the governing bodies of its four main ^ 

Institutions - Livemool Polytechnic. “Unless there is a system which 
City of Liverpool College of Higher : ,|| ( , W s ns to decide where staff could he 
Education, k L ('aider, snecialising in released ami where we cuniiot afford to 
home economics, and I . M. Marsh, a ;i |i 0 \v stuff to go on any terms, wc will 
physical education college ~ asking never succeed in overcoming our pinh- 
how the cuts could be met. _ lems.” He favours u policy of "directed 

All four colleges have set up internal redundancy’'. I lis remarks echo nroh- 
working parties but no decisions arc | ems faced by Middlesex Polytechnic 
expected until the education commit- w h cre 72 staff took early retirement 
tee meets in September. 11ns week a and the polytechnic now has to replace 










council working parly meets to discuss ^ vacancies. Sharing the honours . . . William vun Slraubcnzec, whirls knighted, and Frederick Sanger anil Lord Uuyle, who 

long-term strategy, including mergers The polytechnic expects to manage a become Companions of Honour. 

and closures. £60(1,000 cut this year, by halving ii' T T r * r 1 . * • * , 

Honours for two former education ministers 

gh unit costs. 1. M. Marsh has COLCHE meanwhile has 25 posts Two former Conservative education create a new public sector national in it. u. uumifnni, for rhiriinbtr untm 

ernited well to its BEil degree, vacant at present. ministers, Lord Boyle and Air William hmly. He Is chairman of Kent education 

jurses run by both t’OLCHE and the This week officers from the Council van Stranbenze the Conservative committee, and receives a CHE. tS' rf aT^^ tin" 

ilvtechntc which could be merged for National Academic Awards were chairman of the Council of l^ocal uiher araiiimju honoured imiuitr Prufnuir Mm: \| r , m. m. p ro r at the tutt or 

elude sociology and gcugraphv hon- currying out n quimiuenniul review Education Aulhorlllcs, Mr Alnslalr P»t*r Kprmitr. dtiNtw ot evmnrid inbUtutv of Stknre. i'n\v of OxW; Mrs i. m. v.ray. mbr Sto 

irs degrees, and biology, maths, visit utiiycrpool. Dr. B, timer said l he Lawton. «md double ( Nobel Prize win- iSfrtSVKcft ro!ir^?h!l“A t 

story and language degrees. was cunfidcitl academic standards had ncr, Mr Frederick .Sanger, all llgure B oJ Hrormor John Middjtmlu, prorrwor of mcniau, handicapp'd; W. n. n. Murcm.tir N I 

OfficRls of the National Association been maintained. "But wc cannot go prominently in (he Queen’s Birthday r«HodiM»r*h at Bri«mi i'ni«cri(i>. »hn it forrcuicKicncciBh-, w.H. Rctiv.ch«duromcrr«'r 


high unit costs. 1. M. Marsh has COLCHE meanwhile has 25 posts 
recruited well to its BEtl degree, vacant at present. 

Courses run by both COLCI I E uiul the This week officers from the Council 
polytechnic which could be merged for National Academic Awards were 


inchtdc sociology and geography hon- 
ours degrees, nnd biology, maths, 
history and langunge degrees. 

OfficRls of the National Association 


carrying out a quinquennial review 
visit at Liverpool. Dr Bulmer said he 
was confident academic standards had 


Officals of the National Association been maintained. "But we cannot go prominently In fhe Queen's Birthday 
of Teachers in Further nnd 1 ligher on making cuts. Otherwise we will Honours List announced Inst week. 
Education arc angry at the confusion have to consider cutting back out 1982 Lord Rayle of Handsworth, educa- 
and delays in finalising the education student entry". tlon minister from 1962 to 1964, vice 


Education are angry at the confusion nave to consider cumng dock out , 

and delays in finalising the education student entry". ^ 

DES considers cash aid 
for continuing education 

by Owen Surridge post-experience vocational educa- 

Short-temi financial aid may be made tion," Mrs Chataway said ir was not just 
available by the Department of Educa- a matter of meeting the updating needs 
tion and Science to enable new projects of managers, the professionals and 
to get off the ground in continuing other key people but of the entire work 


I D. N. Mrmkk. dtm.or of, he N.M. n .| 

Lord Rayle of Handsworth, educa- ijuinm* 0 f Kcnnonitr and Social Rnrarch tint* 
tion mlnLster from 1962 to 1964, vice i%s, «ho hoi artiicn uiamiicb on the Drlthh 
chancellor of Leeds University since turnm. proiits. and uncmptojrami. and mi 
mo, and n former chairman of the ^X^Tcifi.! r ’ oie,nn,cn ‘ fwnMy aU » 
committee of vice chancellors nnd prln- other well known npiru in higher edominn 


( H It. tl. HUnMlfiinl, for rharilnblr urtlnc 
parlU’uUrlk tn putl-Rrud mcdiriuc: W. Brave, prof 
of mrd demon I Jin Kchuf ll)gaml trip Med, I dn 
TnU; R. C. Davh, wc Kit) at Comma on lllil 
Mm: Mrs M. M. (ii.mlnp, prof of the Hivt of 
Science, I'nl* of Ovid; Mrs E. M. t.roy, mtar Sco 
Cel far Conunnt) Educ: Prof P. E. Lulto, dr 
CnurUuuld tnsl Art: Pro! P. J. Mil tier. i«rv la 
mentally lundkanped; W. M. n. Muritin. dr N I 
forrrulcHirnce I ah: W.H. Petlv. chcdur ofltcrr iiT 
Kent 1 . Prof A. N. K Man-Smith, Barlow wdtiwr v>C 
Bcrlatrlc mcdtrlne Unit Call Hasp Mrd Sch Ldn; 
Prof II. t. Tomlinson, consult nniro-pjthcrioal^i 


dpals, Is made a Companion of Honour rirrlci Indode Mr Francis Manrotl, Chief anirrror 
slnno H -]*h Mr Sancer lhc Technician EducaUon 1‘mincil, and Mr Brian 

Mr Cnnopr n htnrhrmUl wllh Ihp Oaklnr, *«r*Uo of the Science Knearch Council, 

Mr banger, a uiocnemut wun me . both wic.e cdfj. From ihe nolMertuik 


education. This was revealed by Mrs force, particularly women. Deciding 
Carol Chataway, an assistant secretary what should be provided was difficult 
at the DES, in an address to a because the whole question was bede- 
conference of polytechnic and college villcd by ignorance, educational in- 
lecturers held in Manchester. stilutions being uncertain what to offer 

On the difficulties of working within and employers where to turn for the 
a fixed fund budget she said; "We kind of courses thev wanted, 
recognize the need for some working “Improved collaboration seems to 
capital for the initial developmental me essential," she said. “Without it 
costs of new courses, even if it's repaid institutions not yet convinced of the 
when the provision is taken up success- possibilities of post-experience educa- 
fully. -One way of obtaining this is to tion will not chance their arm in a 
take such costs hilly into account in difficult, expensive and time- 
allocating resources to institutions and consuming area which may not attract 
we are looking into this." sufficient numbers to be cost effec- 

But any such aid would be limited five.” 
and there was no prospect of large Innovations would have to be car- 
sums becoming available. "We are ried out on a full-cost basis. “We have 
considering how support might be to face a period of, at best, level 
’ven rather more widely to stimulate funding for further and higher educa- 
le development of new techniques tion," Mrs Chataway said, 
id materials; co-ordinate initiatives; "If no additional resources are avail- 
sseminate information; advise and able the only other logical way of 
renimfinte training courses for those developing post-experience eauca- 
ifanjlhar with the new techniques or fioo, Wpnld ba to ..effect a mamficant 


medical research council since 1951 and 
a fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, 
won Ihe Nobel Prize for chemistry In 
1958 and 1980. 

Mr von Straubenzc, the elder states- 
man of Tory backbench MPs with n 
particular Interest in drama eduction, 
was a junior education minister. 

Mr Alastair Lawton took over os 
chairman of the CLEA last year and Iibs 
played a significant part In producing 


Oakley, strrtbuy of lh« KcIhicc Knearch Council, 
Mho both retlcie CDFj. From ihe polytechnic 
sector, Mr Gerard Bearden, u&titanl director of 
Nmcaslle Polytechnic, gets (ha OBE. 

Other Minis; 

Pii\y Count lilor: NfU Marten. Mints ter for 
Ostrttu Dtsriopmeat mponslMt fur overseas 
undents. 

Knighu Bachelor; PrnfHior Ivor Oilclirior. 
prof psychiatry, Dundee Unlvcnlly; J. D. Clarke, 
pmtdeni of the Law Society; Professor Thomas 
nraKh. QC. fur services to Scottish Law. 

CUE: B. J. CiretnwhUl, dir National Maritime 
Museum; J. |„ If. Kite bin, ch orrhllectur*. 


... tu. Ui V“„ Department of Edncalloi. and Sclenre. 

played a significant part In producing Order of Si JW and si Gtorn- r. a. f. 
an alternative to Government plans to Sherwood, ass dr-gen British Council. 

National body would 
entail ‘mini-Pentagon’ 

by Biddy Passmore But he accepted that a national 

dimension to the planning of 
polytechnics and colleges was long 
A “mini-Pentagon" of officials would overdue. "The whole sector has been a 
be needed to run the Government’s rudderless ship for more than a decade 
proposed national body for public and Government after Government 
sector higher education, a leading has failed to act," he declared. 
Conservative has warned. Mr Venn was speaking at the Con- 


the development of new techniques tion," Mrs Chataway said. Conservative has warned. A 

and materials; co-ordinate initiatives; "If no additional resources are avail- Mr Maurice Venn, a Hounslow servativc education conference in sup- 

disseminate information; advise and able the only other logical way oi councillor and chairman of the Stand- port of a motion calling on the Govern- 
even imfinte training courses for those developing post-experience ecfuca- ing Council of Regional Advisory ment to drop its plans for “nationaliza- 
i u u iar 'l, ,tK ! t ? c ^ n i9 u ® a °J MPtt'iWPlu bo tp^e&qt a, sigrupcaut Councils, add M cU<i not believe the tion" and to support alternative! pro- 
with the problem of developing new switch in the balance iif resources from proposal that hod been leaked earlier posals put forward by the Council of 
types of provisions.’’ initial to continuing education - but I this year would lead to administrative Local Education Authorities. The mo- 

m o i reference to what she described do not need to spell out the wider streamlining, as the Department of tion was carried by nn overwhelming 
as "a bewildering variety of needs for implications of such a move." Education and Science claimed. majority. 

Careers officers attack councils’ FE provision 


by Patricia Sitntinelli 
Major deficiencies in existing local 
authority further education provision 
for handicapped young people arc 
revealed in an Institute of Careers 
Officers report published (his week. 

The report is based on a survey for 


the 1980/81 academic year to which 80 
percent of all specialist careers officers 
in local authorities in England and 
Wales contributed. It was designed to 
establish what effects financial con- 
straints were having on further educa- 
tion provision for the handicapped. 


It shows that nearly half of all local 
authorities have only restricted local 
further education provision whilst a 

S tarter have little or no provision at 
I- Moreover, it stresses that this is 


unlikely to improve but on the contrary 
will deteriorate further in 1981-82. 

The survey shows that In some cases 
there was sole reliance on Youth 
Opportunities Programme-financed 
provision which is regarded by many 
careers officers as totally inadequate in 
edntent. staffing support and length, 
never having been intended to meet 
the needs of handicapped young 
people. 

“Yet it is obvious that the vulnerabil- 
ity of such young people both in terms 
of competing for increasingly scarce 
employment opportunities and surviv- 
ing in n job demands specific and often 
long-term education and training to 
safeguard their future," the report 
says. 

i •• 


On financial support, the report 
stresses that although 80 per cent of 
local authorities were making some 
provision for young people requiring 
special residential further education, it 
was clear that the. process of vetting 
employed was eliminating many de- 
serving cases at ap early stage. 

"In addition, in many authorities 
where employment was not established 
or predicted' qs a possibility ofter an 
intended course," says the report, "and 
social education was identified ns a 
separate arid primary deed, the respon- 
sibility rested with social services do- 

K ‘ lents which often had limited 
for Ihe purpose." 

Indicative of a general dissafisfac- 

•■*. Vi.’iii i- 1 * i f,.- 


tion was the finding that 56 per cent of 
a|l specialist careers officers wanted 
the present system replaced and a 
further 13 per cent felt that changes; 
were required In present funding 
arrangements. While, even (hose wlui 
fauna the .present arrange men is 
acceptable said thut they would prefer 
the reliability of a mandatory or speci- 
fic grant system operated through the 


Rate Support Grant settlement. , 

The Institute believes that vigorous 
efforts should now he made to ensure 
that handicapped young people are 
given more support at a time when the 
economic and employment sit nation 


given more support at a tune when the 
economic and employment situation 
make them more vulnerable than. their 
peers. 
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Students told: 
beware of 
bogus colleges 

Increased tecs tor overseas students in 
universities and public sector institu- 
tions have encouraged the spread of 
“fraudulent agencies and spurious col- 
leges" seeking to exploit the market, 
Nlr Rupert Bristow, executive secret- 
ary of the United Kingdom Council for 
Overseas Student Affairs, says in his 
annual report. 

Fees were now so high that the 
private sector had become attractive to 
foreign students. The council had set 
up a working party with the dual 
purpose of encouraging reputable In- 
stitutions in the private sector, while 
seeking to protect unsuspecting stu- 
dents against the rest, he Said. 

"UK COS A has already become 
aware of ;i number of fraudulent 
agencies and spurious colleges seeking 
to exploit this market," Mr Bristow 
writes. 

'die impact of full-cost fees generally 
had been as severe as expected in their 
first yenr of operation and the country 
was witnessing a fundamental change 
in the profile of ihe overseas student 
population. 

Mr Bristow also criticizes the com- 
plexity and nebulous nature of the 
concept of "ordinary residence", which 
led to students on (he some courses 
payings wide variety of lees. 

UKCOSA Annual Report IBS 04/, 
available from 60 Westbourne Grove, 
London tV2. 
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North American news 


US falls back in exchange programmes 


from Clive Cookson 


WASHINGTON 

The United Slates government has 
allowed its support for international 
educational exchanges to decline 
steeply over the past 15 years. Amer- 
ica's exchange activities arc operating 
at levels wellbelow those of most of its 
Western allies and its rivals in the 
Soviet bloc, according to a new 
coalition of educational associations 
here. 

The International Educational Ex- 
change Liaison Group, as it is called, 
released its first policy statement at the 
recent meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation for Foreign Student Affairs 
fNAFSA) in Nashville. Tt calls on 
Congress and the Reagan administra- 
tion to reverse the 'serious decline.” 
which started in about 1966/67, by 
giving n ’‘significantly increased 
appropriation” to exchange pro- 
grammes. 

The language of the statement is 
designed to tone in with the current 
political support for stronger national 
defence. The 16 organizations in the 
liaison group, ranging from live Insti- 
tute of International Education to the 
Committee for Scholarly Communica- 
tion with the Peoples Republic of 
Chinn, describe their activities as “the 
non- military aspects of defence” which 
“coned distorted images of America 
in the minds of men and women 
throughout much of the world... 

“OF the resources employed in the 
pursuit of US foreign policy objectives, 
tew have been as quietly effective as 
the educational and cultural affairs 
components of American diplomacy," 
the group says. 

The United States International 
Communica lions Agency (USICA) is 
the government department most con- 
cerned !with educational and cultural 
exchanges. It runs the Fulbright pro- 
gramme, the main official vehicle for 
exchanging students, researchers and 
professors between l he United States 
and the rest of the world, and provides 
partial funding for American organiza- 
tions that administer exchanges with 
specific regions of the world, such as 
AMIDEAST (the Middle East) and 
the International Research and Ex- 
changes. Board (Eastern Europe and 
the Soviet Union). 

In real terms this year’s USICA 
budget for educational exchanges Is 
only 60 per cent of the 1965 level, 
according to the liaison group. And 
other federal agencies with significant 
educational exchange programmes - 
the Agency for International Develop- 
ment, Peace Corps, Education Depart- 
ment, National Science Foundation, 
and National Endowments for the Arts 


and the Humanities - “have also 
declined in recent yenrs in rein [ion to 
growing needs." 

Borrowing a comparison from John 
Lenczowski , a Soviet affairs lecturer at* 
the University of Marylnnd, the state- 
ment points out that Procter and 
Gamble spends more money advertis- 
ing soap than the annual USICA 
budget, “and yet we somehow expect 
(he agency to achieve results on a 
worldwide scale in ‘telling America's 
story 1 and enlightening our citizens at 
home through scholarly and cultural 
visits. 

“If the erosion of US influence and 
power internationally is serious 
enough to necessitate a $33,000 m 
increase in defence spending, is not an 
equally substantial increased invest- 
ment cal led for to provide an Amc rican 
‘arsenal of ideas’*” the liaison group 
asks. 

Borrowing the results of a survey by 
the General Accounting Office (GAO) 
on seven nations’ international com- 
munications, cultural and educational 
programmes in 1979, the educational 
associations say (hat the United States 
is outspent by the Soviet Union and 
France in absolute terms and nearly 
equalled by West Germany. In propor- 
tion to gross national product or gov- 
ernment expenditure, the inequality 
becomes more striking. 

France and Germany spend one per 
cent of their national budgets on 
international educational, cultural and 
informational activities, the US gov- 
ernment one-tenth of a per cent. Even 
Britain conies out favourably, officially 
sponsoring more of its students to go 



abroad on grants and bringing in more 
foreign grantees than the United 
States. 

Despite the meanness of the federal 
government, American colleges and 
universities have been enjoying a 15- 
year boom in applications from 
abroad. The latest census of foreign 
students, which is conducted annually 
by the New York-based Institute of 
International Education (HE) , shows a 
total of 286,000 foreigners enrolled in 
American colleges and universities in 
1979/80; that compares with 155,000 m 
1974/75 and 82,000 in 1964/65. 

However the boom has been fuelled 
by students from the wealthier indus- 
trialized and developing countries, 
particularly the oil-producing states. 
OPEC nations accounted for 100,000 
students in 1979/80, compared to just 
9,000 in 1964/65. And there is a strong 
suspicion, though no statistical proof, 
that a higher proportion of foreigners 
studying in the United States come 
from wealthy families than overseas 
students in other countries. 

The HE census shows that 65.4 per 


President Reagan: may be sympathetic 
to the arguments of exchange organiza- 
tions. 

cent of foreign students in the United 
States relied primarily on personal and 
family funds to pay their tuition fees 
and other costs, which often exceed 
$10,000 a year. Another 16 per cent 
were supported primarily by govern- 
ment or private sponsor in their own 
countries, while just 3.9 per cent relied 
on American government or private 
sponsorship and 9.2 per cent on finan- 
cial aid from their college or university 
in the United States. Under these 
circumstances it is not surprising that 
the International Educational Ex- 
change Liaison Group says, “we are 
not offering scholarships to poor and 
middle class students on a scale even 
marginally comparable to that of the 
Soviet bloc.” 

In 1977 the Soviet Union - whose 
information, cultural and educational 
expenditures are estimated at four 
limes the American investment - 
brought 24,000 Africans to study there. 
Only 1,800 Africans studied in the 
United States under American spon- 
sorship. 

“In Latin America, the USSR 
offered 4.650 study and training ex- 
changes in 1978 while the United 
States government offered far fewer, 
than one-tenth that number In a hemis- 
phere so close, so troubled and so 
important to our socio-economic goals 
and strategic thinking,” according to 
the liaison group. 

There is some evidence that the 
Keagan administration may be sym- 
pathetic to the exchange organizations’ 
argument that their activities, "have 
never been more vital to the national 


College associations campaign for 
changes in the tax laws 


from our North American editor Britain's Inland Revenue, to tax the not be counted as fringe benefits. If the 
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with one hand and trying to close 
over-used loopholes with the other. 

, College and university associations 
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interest, in assuring 'brainpower' as 
well as firepower. These programmes 
represent vital instrumentalities with 
which to create a world more amenable 
to American values and national 
security.” 

For the President's 1982 budget cuts 
left the USICA educational and cultu- 
ral affairs section in better shape than 
most other federnl education program- 
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per cent tax credit for funds deposited 
in a special "research reserve ,r which 
could be used only to pay for projects 
id institutions of higher education. 


mes. Its allocation for next year is 
$94m, up $4mfrom 1981. In real terms, 
after inflation, that will translate into a 


decrease of three or four per cent - not 


an unusual experience for the agency. 

“Frankly, I aon’t see any new dollars 
coming in before 1983 at the earliest," 
said a USICA official familiar with the 
congressional budget process. 

Tne Fulbright programme, whose 
current expenditure is about $40m a 
year, brings 1,700 graduate students 
and 700 senior academics to the United 
States each year, and sends 300 Amer- 
ican students and 500 academics 
abroad. Some foreign governments 
also contribute to Fulbright exchanges, 
notably West Germany, the destina- 
tion for the largest number of Amer- 
ican scholars. Tne United Kingdom is 
one of the most sought after destina- 
tions; about 20 Americans win Ful- 
bright scholarships for postgraduate 
studies at British universities, accord- 
ing to a USICA spokesman. 

Neither the federal government nor 
any of the American educational ex- 
change organizations have a reliable 
estimate for the total number of Amer- 
icans studying abroad under their own 
auspieces and government and uni- 
versity programmes. The figure is 
probably in the general region oi 
50,000, but it is certainly no more than 
a fifth of the number of foreign 
students in the United States and il 
may not even be increasing. 

John Reichard , executive vice 
president of NAFSA, expresses par- 
ticular concern about the decline in the 
number of senior American academics 
- as opposed to students - spending 
time at universities overseas. “At the 
senior level the number of opportuni- 
ties for American scholars to go abroad 
is probably half what it was in the 
mid-1960s, he says. 

That has resulted in an even steeper 
fall in the proportion of American 
students studying in their own country 
who are taught by professors who have 
had some overseas experience. 
According to one estimate, only two 
per cent of the current generation of 
students at American colleges and 
universities are exposed to faculty 
members who have studies at a uni- 
versity in another country - and that 
severely limits the international dimen- 
sion they can add to their courses. 


Conference 
stresses role of 

liberal 

education 

from Sully Green 

NEW YORK 

The role liberal education plays jn 
higher eduention in the 1980s wifi 
depend more on teaching the adult 
returning to school than on teach™ 
the typical 18 to 21-year-old under* 
graduate, according to Daniel J 
Evans, former Governor of Washing! 
ton and president of the Evergreen 
Stntc College. 

Mr Evans addressed higher educa- 
tion faculties and administrators lat 
week at Old Promises, New Practice , i 
national conference on liberal educa- 
tion sponsored by the Fund for the 
Improvement of Post-secondm 
Education in the US Department a 
Education and the Exxon Educate 
Foundation. i 

Liberal education is going through f 
modest revolution for the first tiatii ■ 
15 years, according to conferatt 
sponsors, as some colleges mu? 
entire liberal arts courses to mb 
room for more technical course* vtit 
others design new liberal education 
courses for working adults asweDx 
minorities and technical students. 

The purpose of the three- day confer 
ence was to draw attention to tm 
plary courses that may well serve b 
i models for reformers interested it 
redesigning current liberal education 
These models include those that offer 
flexible scheduling for working adotu. 
diverse multi-cultural courses for 
varying student intakes, intcrdisdpfo 
ary projects for faculties in science and 
the humanities, and more structured 
curricula in literature and history fix 
1 traditional students. 

The conference, which drew about 
350 participants from higher education 
institutions throughout the country, 
closely followed the release in April d 
the widely discussed report, A Quo 
for Common Learning, by the O 
negie Foundation for the Advance 
ment ofTcnching which serves as am 
to arms for those interested in mk 
signing general education count* 
stress common goals, values and si© 
in post-secondary schools. 

There Is u good deni of conns* 
however about what specifically off . 
gonls should be in a pluralistic soafjj • 
with diverse student intakes. But wmx ■ 
sonic conference participants debiW • 
that issue, others pointed to what ti#T 
see ns a major trend - that the key w» 
revival of liberal education liesnotww 
traditional students nt such Institut®* 
as Harvard University hut in 
institutions once seen as bdagoni* 
periphery of higher education 
steam: community colleges, alitf® 
tive schools, imd experimental aw** 

These Institutions, developed ini'* 
1960s and 1970s to meet the nee«“ 
an Increasingly diverse group 
dents may now be where uberaiww* 
tion will be reshaped in the J® 1 
ahead. ^ 

Mr Evans claims that maiiy 
arc returning to school “to i 

training to compete better In 
tain economy. In fact, many , 
best served by the intellectudjjr . 
lenge of liberal education. 
courses exist today which vrvidiy 


Senators Moyuahan (top) and Pack- 
wood: the two who Introduced the Tax 
Credit B10. 
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monstrate this trend,” he salci ^ 
Other projects dsecribed dunnx^ 
conference's 36 sessions mclu* - j 
reform efforts at speciabaa sewr 
such as Malcolm 
Harlem, New York; 
ment projects such as. the ^ ■ 

plinary one at Harvey Mudd 
Claremont, California, and we rs j . « 
ing of an entire liberal arts cour^ ^ 
as that at St. Joseph s_CoNege 
Renssellaer, Indiana. JSSr 
drawn from the conference wa “ ^ 

srarsaja*g; 

liberal education and the discuss* . 
just beginning. -i v 
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Overseas news 

Studenta fight Post-GisCJ 

the ‘shark’ from Guy N c Uve 

0rlli tipr CilcVirS A greater measure of autonomy is 
*■ foreseen for universities in France if, ns 

from A. S. Abraham expected, the Left manages to obtain n 

BOMBAY majority after the second round of the 
Medical students in the south Indian general elections, 
state of Karnataka are fighting the This is (he message given to univer- 
statc government’s policy of allowing sity vice chancellors by the Minister of 
private entrepreneurial “sharks" to set National Education, M Alain Savary at 
up their medical colleges which admit a press conference last week, 
only those students who can offord the This announcement marks a return 
high slgning-on fees. to good relations between the minister 

Thanks to official encouragement - responsible for higher education and 
the slate chief minister has exhorted the university world. For. since 1978 
every caste-group in Karnataka to set the previous minister for higher educa- 
up its own medical college on this basis tion, Madame Alice Saunicr Sietc. 
- educational sharks are scrambling to refused resolutely to attend any of the 
make hay while the sun shines. Kama- vice chancellors’ conferences, 
taka, a smallish state by Indian stan- ] n furute, M Savary remarked, the 
dards, already has 13 medical colleges. Government would stand by (he letter 
nine of them privately run. Six of these and the spirit of the 1968 guideline law. 
nine sell their seats to the highest The law, passed in the aftermath of 
bidder. At least 30 applications to stan the May 1968 uprising, laid down three 
more colleges have been made to the principles for administering univer- 
provincial government. shies: autonomy in the area of 

Candidates Hocking for admission academic affairs and teaching; parti- 
come from tdl over the country. Iiuli- ci pa tion by staff and students ntid 
ans abroad as well its foreign nationals, interdisciplinary studies. The latter 
mainly from Third World states, also was dismissed as irrelevant by all. 


Post-Giscard autonomy hope 


front A. S. Abraham 

BOMBAY 

Medical students in the south Indian 
state of Karnataka are fighting the 
state government’s policy of allowing 
private entrepreneurial “sharks" to set ' 
up their medical colleges which admit 
only those students who can offord the 
high slgning-on fees. 


Thanks to official encouragement - 
the state chief minister has exhorted 
every caste-group in Karnataka to set 
up its own medical college on this basis 
- educational sharks are scrambling to 
make hay while the sun shines. Karna- 
taka, a smallish state by Indian stan- 
dards, already has 13 medical colleges, 
nine of them privately run. Six of these 
nine sell their seats to the highest 
bidder. At least 30 applications to stun 
more colleges have been made to the 
provincial government. 

Candidates Hocking for admission 
come from all over the country. Indi- 
ans abroad as well as foreign nationals, 
mainly from Third World states, also 
apply because it would, despite the 
capitation fee, still he clamper tor them 
to study in India than in the West. This 
is because British. American and other 
Western countries are lightening up on 
foreign student admissions to mcuicnl 
colleges nnd not expanding medical 
education opportunities adequately, 
and because Indian medico) degrees 
carry some prestige, especially in the 
Third World, hut also in the West. 

Thanks to the demand from abroad, 
some of (he colleges in kunmtnkn 
demand payment of the capitation fee 
in foreign exchange. The going rate is 
said to be 20, (Kit) US dollars for 


By placing stress on the terms of the 
1968 guideline law, M Savary has in 
effect nailed his flag and that of his 
party to the mast. In essence, his policy 
will be one of totally reversing the main 
lines which determined university pol- 
icy over the past seven years. It is in 
short, a clean break. 

In future university autonomy will 
be reinforced, though this in the im- 
mediate short term will be confined to 
the introduction of different account- 
ing methods and more flexible budget- 
ing devices. 

No less important is the minister's 
insisinnee that each university shall set 
out its own teaching development plan 
- a marked contrast with the relentless 
grip of central udminist ration that 
characterized previous policies. 
Changes are also to be introduced in 
staff recruitment. 

One of the major innovations 
brought in by the socialists is the 
emphasis placed upon training for nil, 
amt ni all levels. Higher education, 
though no longer endowed with its own 
minister, is implicitly seen as one of the 
most significant elements in France's 
national training system. This change 


in perspective is to he reflected in the 
revival of n system of so-called “asso- 
ciation professors.” 

This title, first introduced after May 
1968, was seen ns a means of hringitig 
the university closer to working life 
through the presence of high-powered 
teachers who had made their way in 
industry, business and government. 

It was, not surprisingly, frowned 
upon by the mure dicd-in-thc-wnnl 
“professional academics". Now, as 
part of the move to create closer links 
with life outside academia, and to 
reinforce the training role of highci 
education, this system of associate 
appointments is to lie disinterred. 

Closer cn-ordi tuition between uni- 
versity-bused research and that under- 
taken by the numerous institutes 
attached to the Centre National de fa 
Recherche Scientifiquc is also a key 
point in (he Government's policy. 
There are, however, still squabbles 
inside the cabinet over who precisely 
shall be the overlord of which rcscHrcn 
institutes - the Minister of Education 
unite Minister of Research ami Tech- 
nology. M Clicvcncmcnt. 


Resignations abound at Pristina 


applicants living abroad. 

The young protestors, who have 
been campaigning against the commer- 
cialization of medical education in 
Karnataka and against its effects on the 
quality of that education . have not had 
much success since they started their 
buttle several months ago. The federal 
health minister has written three letters 
to the provincial government asking it 
to give up its policy and to crack down 
on. instead of encouraging. Ihe corrup- 
tion of medical education in the state. 
This followed a provincial government 
order a year ago permitting private 
medical colleges to charge a special fee 
of 20,000 US dollars for a specified 
number of seals. 

The federal government has also 
assured protesting students and interns 
that it will not recognize new colleges 
that levy the fee. 

Not to be outdone, the Karnataka 
government pre-empted any such 
move by arming itself, through an 
ordinance, with the power to confer 
university affiliation on any college 
directly. 

The syndicate of Bangalore Uni- 
versity has challenged the Karnataka 
government’s ordinance in the state 
High Court. To pre-empt an adverse 
judgment, the provincial government 
is proposing to set up a separate 
“Health University" which will bring 
all medical colleges in the state under 
its jurisdiction and divest the univer- 
sities of responsibility for them. If the 
proposal goes through, an uproar of 
protest is on the cards. 

Police remove 
hunger strikers 

Armed police have removed nine hun- 
ger-striking students from (lie cathed- 
ral in Chile's capital, Santiago. 

The students Imd gone without food 
for nine days in protest at “reforms'’ 
carried out uy the Government which 
restrict the subjects which can be 
studied at the eight state universities, 
and at the presence of security forces 
on campuses. 

Observers claim that the object of 
the Government move was to stifle nt 
source possible dissent. The hunger 
strikers, who were detained by the 

K olice, include Ms Patricia Torres 
lunoz, president of the social science 
faculty at one of the state universities 
until she was expelled because of her 
political activities. 

There is also concern that the 
Pinochet government is replacing civ- 
lian rectors wilh military personnel - a 
return to the aftermath of the coup 


Resignations and expulsions of Yugo- 
slav academics and education officials 
have become frequent during (he last 
few weeks. The majority have been at 
the University of Pristina, the focus of 
more than two months of demonstra- 
tions and rioting, which was closed 
down 10 dnys early for the summer 
vneation in the hope of averting more 
riots. 

At the same time the Kosovo pro- 
vince Secretary of Education, Science 
and Culture, liner Jaka. nnd also the 
vice president of the Kosovo Assem- 
bly’s executive council, Pnjnzil Nasi, 
resigned. The latter specifically ack- 
nowledged his “political responsibil- 
ity” for the situation in education 
which had made the disturbances 
possible. 

The Communist Party organization 
in the university set up a special action 
committee to rectify the situation. 
Immediate measures have included the 
expulsion of more than 400 members of 
the university (largely in the depart- 
ment of philosophy) from the Party, 
the sacking of 109 professors and 
lecturers, and the expulsion of 19 
students from the university. At least 
five recipients of “Tito scholarships” 
have hao them withdrawn. A number 
of longer term “re-education” mea- 
sures ore planned; in particular history 
students will be discouraged from 
writing theses on themes with 
“nationalist” implications. University 
admissions this year will be cut by 10 
per cent, a first response to the strong 
hints from Belgrade that the 50,000- 
strong student body should be trimmed 
back to the 10,000 to 15,000 planned 
when the university was founded 10 


ycuts ugu. Finally the president of the 
university. Dr Guzmend Zaimi, who 
hud becii strongly criticized by the 
party action committee, himself re- 
signed together with two of his de- 
puties, Dr HulielTurku and Dr Vladi- 
mir Uovan. 

Politics, in particular the ethnic 
aspirations of the predominantly Alb- 
anian inhabitants of Kosovo, was the 
prime factor in prolonging the Pristina 
disturbances, alt hough (Tie very first 
(and peaceful) demonstration was 
simply a demand for better living 
conditions for the students. Politics 
too. of a more complex kind, lay at 
least in part behind the resignation, last 
month, of Dr Pnvle Sas ic, president of 
the Serbian Academy of Sciences. 

Dr Savic, who formally resigned at 
the meeting of the academy on May 
28, had notified his intention to do so 
some three weeks previously, follow- 
ing the election of the new academy 
members. Dr Savic explained that he 
had been informed early in April by 
unonvmous letter that one of the 
candidates had sewed several years in 
prison for being a ••Cominformist”, (ie 
tor supporting a strongly pro-Soviet 


line). On checking the accusation and 
finding it correct. Dr Savic informed 
the relevant academy officials. Never- 
theless. the election went ahead, the 
“Cominformist" received the neces- 
sary two-thirds “aye" votes in the 
secret ballot - and Dr Savic decided to 
resign immediately from the academy 
meetings. Two of his vice presidents, 
and the General Secretary of the 
academy, Dr Milulin Garasanin, also 
resigned, but agreed to stay in office 


Union victory for the 
Kastel faction 


from Benny Morris 


JERUSALEM 


Police remove • • n* Kas»j : .wmi** 

, ... controversial victory last week in the 

hunger Strikers Annual Hchiew University Students’ 

® Union elections, amid fresh charges of 

Armed police have removed nine hun- gerrymandering nnd ballot-stuffing, 
gcr-striking students from the cathcd- The elections were boycotted by the 
rni in Chile’s capital, Santiago. major and most minor opposition 

The students had gone without food student factions, who had demanded 
for nine days in protest at “reforms'* that the union, controlled bv Knstel 
carried out by the Government which without interruption since 1975, Hgrec 
restrict the subjects which can be to external supervision of the election 
studied at the eight state universities, process. 

and at the presence of security forces Yisrael Katz, incumbent union 
on campuses. chairman and Kastel Hcnd, claimed 

Observers claim that the object of that his faction had received almost 
the Government move was to stifle nt 2,200 votes, with another 100-odd 
source possible dissent. The hunger votes going to the ultru-nationnlist 
strikers, who were detained by the Yesh faction, the enmpus offshoot of 

K olice, include Ms Patricia Torres Rabbi Meir Kaliane’s Kach Move- 
lunoz, president of the social science ment. 
faculty at one of the state universities But (lie opposition factions, who had 
until she was expelled because of her positioned monitors at each of the 13 
political activities. polling booths for the duration of the 

There is also concern that the voting, claimed that only 1,575 stu- 
Pinochet government is replacing civ- dents nad in fact turned up to vote, out 
lian rectors wilh military personnel - a of a university student body of 14,500. 
return to the aftermath of the coup Of these nearly 12,000 are union 
which toppled President Allende. members. HU officials who had spot- 


checked the voting said they believed 
the opposition figures were closer to 
the truth than the official returns, 
implying, some ballot-stuffing or dou- 
ble-voting by union officials and Kastel 
voters. 

In either cose, the results are seen as 
a major defeat for Katz nnd Kastel, 
who lost year won close to 3,000 votes, 
while the opposition (hen amassed 
some 2,500. 

Katz last week claimed the outcome 
as a victory us the elections this year 
were low-key, because of the opposi- 
tion boycott. “Many of our supporters 
simply saw no reason to turn up." he 
said. 

But both the opposition factions 
and. unofficially, university officials 
said they saw tne vote as one of no 
confidence in the union. “The union 
has no legitimacy, representing at most 
13 to 17 per cent of lire student body," 
said Santo Michael, chairman of the 
Left-wing “Campus" faction. 

The results bring a step nearer the ; 
setting up of an alternative union by 
the opposition factions, a muve the 
university authorities will apparently 
support. 


until the end of the yenr. 

This is not the first lime that politics 
has crept into Serbian Academy elec- 
tions. In autumn 1979. there was a 
major row after the elect ion of Vladi- 
mir Dcdijcr. president of the Russell 
Tribunal and Tito's official biographer. 
DcdijcT, who had written the required 
“maiden speech” on 284 cases ot 
partisan suicides during the Second 
world War did not turn up lo read the 
speech, on the grounds of illness. No 
other Academician was willing to rend 
the speech, and the Academy would 
not bend the rules to allow Dedijcr's 
deputy ui the Russell tribunal. Dr 
Rudolf Rizman. to do so. The political 
row generated by the incident raged in 
llic Belgrade press for several weeks. 
One of Ihe few leading members or the 
Academy who did not take an active 
part in the dispute was Dr Savic. 

This makes his resignation, allegedly 
over an election matter, seem all the 
more remarkable. Many of his associ- 
ates, however, have reported his grow- 
ing dissatisfaction with how the 
Academy was run. When lie took 
office, at the end of 1971, he openly 
expressed his intention of bringingnew 
and younger blood into the Academy, 
and of developing scientific and tech- 
nological potential, particularly in 
"modern fields” such as electronics, 
laser technology and the like. His 
departure now. some seven months 
before his term was due to run out, may 
well be in part a personal protest 
against the repeated unwillingness of 
his fellow academicians to support his 
proposals. 

Police hold 
Wits leaders 

from Craig Charney 

JOHANNESBURG 

Two black student leaders at Wit- 
waierS rand University. Mr Azliar 
Cachalia nnd Mr Ferroz Cnchuliu, were 
detained by security police on Thurs- 
day of last week in the wake of an 
anti-apartheid protest nt the uni- 
versity. 

The previous day, the president of 
the white National Union of South 
African Students, Mr Andrew 
Bornine, wns put into indefinite deten- 
tion after un initinl two-week holding 
period hud expired. 

The moves appeared to be part of a 
crackdown by government on student 
leaders, trade unionists nnd others who 
had participated in nniion-wJdc pro- 
tests against celebrations of the Repub- 
lic Day holiday at the end of May. 

The Cahallu brothers were picked up 
pi their home in Aclonvillc, outside 
Johannesburg, shortly after midnight. 
' They are leading figures in the 
university's black students society, 
which worked with the Students' Rep- 
resentatives Council lo organize pro- 
tests culminating in flag-burning and 
confrontations between police and stu- 
dents. 


Research stops 
at geology 
department 

from Lionel Cohen 

LEYDEN 

The University of Levdcn’s century- 
old Department of Ccology is ex- 
pected to close down all teaching and 
research activities as from September 
1‘IH2. 

Last week's announcement of these 
closure proposals, and with it the loss 
of some 30 teaching and research posts 
came as a grim reminder of the econo- 
mic realities now being faced by Dutch 
universities for the first time in decades 
of post-war expansion. Yet this deci- 
sion by (he administrative board of the 
university was by no means completely 
unexpected. 

For the past nine yenrs, as part of n 
national rationalization of teaching 
resources in this subject, Leyden’s 
sub-faculty of geology ami geophysics 
has had to limit us undergraduate 
ic aching programme mainly to first- 
year inicodtictorv courses and a res- 
tricted range of tloitoriuil programmes 
in stratigraphy and paleontology. For 
the rest, students have had to commute 
lo Groningen. Uirvchi or Amsterdam, 
and only tne last two of these univer- 
sities now offer complete first degree 
courses in this subject. 

To compensate for this, Leyden’s 
geology department has tended to 
concent rate its resources more on 
postgraduate research - a policy mater- 
ially assisted bv the presence in Leyden 
of Ihe State Geological and Miiteru- 
logica! Institutes as well as the State 
Geological Museum. 

Now the museum too is under threat 
of closure when the department shuts, 
unless u new home and other financial 
support for its continued operation can 
be found. 

Sn far the ef torts of sub-faculty 
chairman and head of the geology 
department . Professor A. Brouwer 
and his colleagues have been of no 
avail Their counter proposal to pro- 
vide it more comprehensive siudyjwo- 
aramme with the uid of the State 
Geological Service in Haarlem wns 
unequivocally rejected by the Board of 
Administration of Leyden University. 
A principal reason for that rejection 
was that the extra staff posts required 
lo service a comprehensive first-degree 
course structure simply could not be 
created within the parameters of an 
already tightly-squeezed university 
budget. According lo A1 tester K. /. 
Catn, chairman of the Board of Ad- 
ministration, it was a “painful choice", 
but it was a choice of a Kind (hat had to 
be made, not only by geology, but also 
by the entire university community as it 
simultaneously struggled to achieve 
global economies in expenditure while 
also adapting its entire teachina pro- 
gramme to die reformed “two -phase’’ 
structure coming into effect in Septem- 
ber 1982. 


Intake ‘set 
to double’ 

trout Emil Zubryn 

MEXICO CITY 
Within the next five years Ihe Mexican 
student population in universities will 
more than double. That is the claim of 
assistant minister of Higher and Scien- 
tific Research, Eliseo Mendoza Ber- 
ruetet. He hns predicted that by 1986 
the present university attendance oil 
university campuses, about Hi 10,0011 
students In round figures, will grow to 
nearly two million, ft mny even exceed 
this figure, because of tne intensified 
demands for university education by 
Mexican youth. This ntuy very well tax 
facilities of present campuses to the 
limit. 

The Government is aware of the 


problems, and this August the ministry 
will present u higher education plan for 
the next decade. Hits will establish 


strategics to guarantee sufficient 
financing. Ihe necessary academic and 
administrative personnel, as well high- 
ly trained speem lists in diverse scien- 
tific and technological fields. 

According to Mendoza Berructo the 
main objectives of the plan include: 
improved academic training of profes- 
sors: the development of a more equal 
educative system; concentration on 
scientific and technological research, 
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A crisis of our own manufacturing 


At a lime when spending cuts make it 
increasingly important for higher 
education to justify itself in more than 
purely intellectual terms, its rela- 
tion ship with industry and the econ- 
omy is being put under the micro- 
scope once again. It is a process which 
lias become increasingly common in 
the last decade as scapegoats have been 
sought for Britain’s industrial decline, 
but it is one which has always produced 
more questions than answers. 

In the last year a flurry of ministerial 
pronouncements, a Parliamentary 
Select Committee report, speeches by 
industrialists, o variety of conferences 
and, most recently, the Leverhulme 
inquiry have all thrown doubt on the 
extent to which higher education is 
serving the needs of the economy. Yet 
it is hardly ‘any clearer now exactly 
what is required of higher education, 
let alone now institutions should set 
about providing it. 

It was (he so-called Great Debate, 
which took place under the last Labour 

f jover n men t, which set in train the 
atest phase of detailed assessment of 
the utilitarian side of higher education. 
Although there had been long- 
standing doubts about whether the 
distribution of students by subject was 
right for the jobs market, the regional 
conferences revealed n deep-seated 
dissatisfaction with the education sys- 
tem on the part of many businessmen 
and industrialists. 

Education was accused to being out 
of touch with the needs of the econ- 
omy, reluctant to move with the times 
ana ignorant of the ways of industry. 
School leavers and graduates, it was 
said, were given the misleading impres- 
sion that a career in industry meant a 
life of drudgery and were encouraged 
to seek out more glamorous jobs. 

There came (he predictable counter- 
attack that British management was 
itself responsible for declining pros- 
pects in industry and its lack or attrac- 
tion for young people. U was business- 
men and industrialists who were ignor- 
ant of what was going on in education 
and unwilling to involve themselves or 
their employees in creating closer 
links. Particularly In the field of con- 
tinuing education, firms were said to be 
standing in the way of efforts to 
produce a better educated workforce. 

Although the conferences were ster- 
ile, inconclusive affairs, the issues have 
continued to occupy both sides as well 
as successive governments. 

Only this month. Dr Rhodes 
Boy&on, Under-Secretary for Higher 
Education, told the Engineering Em- 
ployers' Federation: “It depresses me 
that, despite the technological marvels 


Businessmen and industrialists are less than happy with the 
higher education system’s appreciation of their recruiting 
needs. Is Rhodes Boyson right when he claims that our 
culture overvalues ideas in comparison to productive skills? 
In the first article of a series examining this question, John 
O’Leary unearths ail alarming degree of mutual ignorance. 
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that surround us and the widespread However, under Questioning from wrong product. favour of the older univerdfjestiS 

use of the fruits of engineering, mis- irate academics, Mr Nixon's thesis was As usual, the answer to Dr Brawn** traditional single honours fan! 
apprehensions about industry should less impressive. His knowledge of question lies somewhere in the middle, often held in much higher ree3S 
be so prevalent in our society. developments outside Oxbridge was While l he special isu s produced by vocii- the more vocational quallficaUMs* 

"Our culture has tended to play scanty and he was apparently unaware tion a I courses (not only in the sciences) signed with the world of work in mj 
down the importance of making things of the existence of one of the main are required in some of the most crucial The denressingly predictable cow 
and selling them. in comparison with forums where higher education and areas of the economy, the majority or quence is that polytechnics artrfla 
ideas. Co-operation between higher industry do meet nationally, despite graduates recruited by industry and considered ior technical sublease 
education and industry is not the membership of an IBM representa- commerce are chosen to fill future and the work of the colleges mJ 
something which arises naturally in our tive. management positons. The content of institutes of higher education remeiiu 

culture as, for example, it appears to Such episodes can leave a glow of their courses is therefore of secondary mystery to the majority of ihout 
do in West Germany, Switzerland and self-satisfaction among educationists importance and employers are looking gaged in recruiting graduates 
the United States. 1 ; who have just demolished au argument for a variety of persona! qualities, not Perhaps the most reliable soura/ 

Too few teachers in higher education but they seldom answer the fun- necessarily directly relevant academie advice on the requiremenls of jnfa 
had wide and up-to-date industrial damental questions. Are the majority achievement. are the graduate careers oreada^ 

experience, he said, while many firms of industrialists dissatisfied and are C and J Clark Ltd., the shoe com- Their recommendation is tar sari 


However, under 
irate academics, Mr 


luestioning from wrong product. 

tixon's thesis was As usual, the answer to Dr Brown's 

s knowledge of question lies somewhere in the middle. 


ing in reduce further the number 
universities and polytechnics visK 
the so-called "milk round" * 
Mr A. Clothier, the dlimcj 
personnel and planning, says them! 
pany luis found by experience tE 
primp of fewer than 10 institu^n. 
headed by Oxford and MmSft 
l Imvci sines are by far the moS 
to produce the successful caadldS 
Nti institution is ruled out but he wr, * 

“probably draw the line at somelnh 
reading social studies at Essex" ^ 
It is a pattern repeated by a nunfe 
of large companies. The conservafa 
of university-educated industrials 
encourages u self-perpetuating biasb 
favour of the older universities lid 


down the importance of making thing's 
and selling mem, in comparison with 


ould less impressive. His knowledge of question lies somewhere in the middle, often held in mu 

developments outside Oxbridge was while the specialists produced by vocii- the more vncalU 

play scanty and he was apparently unaware lional courses ( not only in the sciences) signed with the v 

Ings of the existence or one of the main are required in some of the most crucial The depressing! 


something which arises naturally in our 
culture as, for example, it appears to 
do in West Germany, Switzerland and 
the United States. 1 ' 

Too few teachers in higher education 
had wide and up-to-date industrial 
experience, he said, while many firms 
were unaware of the expertise avail- 
able in polytechnics and universities, 
and unwilling to adopt new ideas 
arising out of research. The Govern- 
ment would encourage co-operation 


of industrialists 


they right to be? Should courses be pany, provide a good example. The 
more vocational or should students be firm looks foT about a dozen graduates 
given a broader and less specialized per year, of whom perhnps three will 
education? be so specialized that only two 

The inconsistency with which the last polytechnics are likely to offer suitable 
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between higher education and industry question is answered is at the root of candidates. The remainder should be 
but could ao little unless there was a the frustration felt by many academics “high flyers’’ from any academic urea 
basic willingness to work together. who are prepared to adapt themselves for marketing, nnd later management, 

Such CO-ODe ration Undoubtedly ex- and their fpnnhinotn current nppHc Hr inhs with a fnw I 
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Such co-operation undoubtedly ex- and their teaching to current needs. Dr jobs, with a few less academically 
ists sporadically throughout higher George Brosan, director of North East accomplished graduates being taken 
education; there are numerous exam- London Polytechnic, spoke for many on in more mundane positions, 
pies of institutions of all types working at a recent conference when he One would think tnat Clark’s rc- 
closely with local industry, tailoring appealed for guidance on the type of quirements would be easy to meet, but 
courses to specific needs and sharing courses to put on, or simply on the type this summer, for the third time in five 

expertise on research projects. But of graduate requ' 1 -'*' 1 *'•* ■«'»>•*■**— •»«— *«- j * 

this has not stemmed the criticism of Did industry 
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:h projects. But of graduate required by industry, years, the compnny does not expect to 

it the criticism of Did industry want specialists or fill all its available vaenneies. An 

the type of courses in higher educa- problem solvers, he asked. Years of inquest is in progress on why it is 
tion and ot the graduates they produce, dealing directly with industry had left unable to attract graduates with Hie 
“fi ,. y , vfl B u ® : liini nonethe wiser on this point, yet Hcademic attainment and personal 
courses are not sufficiently relevant , industrialists were still willing to criti- qualities considered necessary. Yet, at 
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in industry or simply not as good as m 1 1 ■» . a -w*. m 
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that higher education had ceased to industry and commerce is the Confed- composed entirely of <&l nvcSrs 
assist the creation of wealth and was eration of British Industry. The topic is dealing with^ n 

l ° P /° dUCe ° C ° l0nJal constantly under review by the small third promoting dialogue between 
scrvt».TTie system was now run for education and training section through academics and ihdustriEs This thc 
the educator, not the student, and its everyday contacts with both sides. most intt*rnctina llm . iriiunl-i.. v- 


The blurred Centre Point of view 

1 ?vi?i ac 5 f-° l ? r an a - 58e “' de , nlin § “■most exclusively with further that degrees validated by the Codd 
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R d ritkh composed entirely of CBI members m>n-tcchnical subjects arc Infeitaji 

constantlv^n^ d . caI ! n 8 wlh , thc universities; and a those from universities, for exarapk 

eduction and^rrnildnifspr^n^hr^nK thir ^ promoting dialogue between The mujority of CBI mombera reauc 
^ ffihEX? acadc f nics and mdusirinfixts. This, the too busy or not sufficiently interest 
But u^teaTof an m °? mtti . rcs ‘ m 8 of J'w nrganizaiion's to concern themselves with educaWJ 

Point aaualW nr^vdS in^ ventures in higher educuuon, provides nl issues, even though some emuri 
rirnnf ihnf SI2L f 0 - USIV * a f oru,n for representatives of the figures, such ns Lord Carr, arc 

fndmtrv’f re h auhcmem S Sin |nd V1 n^ «°n HP ,versllies n,ld lhc iwlvteelmics to piTretl to Involve themselves. 
'ST an dlscuss current issues with CBI mem- Hie (Til's evidence to the 

memb!rshiD 8 Se CBi n i s 'Urn Jers and invited experts. Recent topics committee was symptomatic of tj 

risk ^usin^diKen^ hv have Included graduate unemployment uncertainties about policy ^ 

by D . nd s ? ndw «ch couiscs nnd both discus- While Tilling oul detailed man|W? 
siaMudements^ potentially controver ’ sions hnve led to action by the cunfctl- planning, the confederation’s 
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lends itself to somewhat anodyne state- also arranged talks between Dr I?d- S l*Tiinlfivmeiit considerations 

oal policy, although ward Parkcs, chnlrmnn of the Univcr- be tulcei/ more Into nccount In & 

HmL P ^,lLh° i? e n hi» U * e °il f c e u ring 8,t V Oronts Committee, and cniur in- provision of courses, the CBIsaidiW 
H,t lch ls ® ble jo bdng about dustrialists on the nendemie areas in W** 1 
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.5_ mp ? as,s inevitably Feedback from the membershto in. U n th* cnnfldiDI P* 


sidvicc on the requiremenls of iub 
arc the graduate careers organizafe 
Their recommendation is for gad 
first degree courses producing Dr Er> 
san’s problem solvers. The Assoou 
of Gruduntc Cnreers Advisers toldk 
Select Committee on Education: ‘lk 
real demand is for people with a brod 
flexible education, with basic ibid 
numeracy nnd literacy and with rate 
personalities who can acquire ft 
necessary purely vocations! iE 
through intensive postgraduate td» 
tion and training, in at least one ifci 
of new graduate vacancies, j ptri 
academic ability and personanty li 
the only requirements." 

It s nil unremarkable condusirab 
probably the only one which can# 
l>e ade for the field of higher eduaw 
as a wliule. T here remains oonsida 
able scope for bringing the mm sito 
into closer co-operation, to ta 
mutual benefit. 
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the educator, not the student, and 
needed profound changes, most of all 
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coming up with potentially controver 
sial judgments. 
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The regional meetings which are the 
Government’s answer to their prede- 
cessors’ Great Debate have served to 
underline not only the tensions existing 
between education and industry but 
also the conflicting advice which each 
Side has to offer the other. 

The 10 conferences primarily con- 
cern the schools but discussion has 
often spilled over into i urther or higher 
education and many of the arguments 
have been universally applicable. So, 
too, hnve the ottiiudes of the partici- 
pants, often demonstrating suspicion 
and/or ignorance of the otner side. 

Last week’s penultimate meeting, 
held in Exeter, reflected the more 
reserved debating style of the South of 
England and, perhaps because of the 


, familiarity of many. of. the participants 
with each other, turned out to be one of 
■ the most constructive, Yet, despite the 
absence of slanging matches, educa- 
tion add industry were still divided into 
two very obvious camps, with the old 
animosity surfacing on occasions. 

The bitterness which saw the scries 
open with a trade union boycott had 
gone, and there was a markedly less 

E ohtical air to the proceedings than in 
ondon and further ribrth. Only Mr 
Jack Evans, of thfe National Union of 
Teachers, was prepared - to launch, a 
full-blooded attack on the Govern- 
ment, questioning the value of discus- 
sions on closer links with industry when 
so many school leavers were heading 
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Robin McKie meets Professor John Kingman, the pure mathematician and self-confessed ‘wet’ Tory 
who takes over as SERC chairman in September , 


Breaking with tradition 


The appointment of Professor John 
Kingman as the fifth chairman of the 
Science and Engineering Research 
Council marks a departure from a 
tradition that has seemed, at times, 
unbreakable. His three immediate pre- 
decessors - Sir Geoffrey Allen, Sir Sam 
Edwards and Lord Flowers - followed 
paths of marked similarity, from re- 
searchers Ht Manchester, to Imperial 
College posts (for Allen and Flowers) 
and eventually to the top position in 
Britain's research structure. 

These three were also noted for their 
strong beliefs in close university- 
industry links which have led over the 
years to a series of special SERC 
initiatives, such as the council’s col- 
laborative awards in science and en- 
gineering (CASE), its integrated 
graduate development scheme and the 
highly successful teaching companies. 

Hut now they hnve been succeeded 
by a pure mathematician who candidly 
confesses to having no industrial ex- 
perience at all. “I think (hut whenever 
anyone takes on a big job such ns the 
chairmanship of the Science and En- 
gineering Research Council, he is 
conscious of the gaps in his experience. 
One of those is my lack of industrial 
experience and another is that I am not 
an experimental scientist, 1 ' said Profes- 
sor Kingman. 

“Correspondingly, I can see the 
advantages. The great thing about 
being a mathematician is inut the 
subject gives you entry into every 
branch of science because mathematics 
is so pervasive. You know all the 
language even if you do not know what 
is being talked about.” 

Professor Kingman's nppuinlment is 
also noteworthyoecause at the age of 
41 he is the youngest person to be made 
chairman of the council. Yet this 
relative youthfulness obscures an im- 
pressive academic pedigree. 

Bora nnd raiseef in London, John 
Kingman was educated at Christ's 
College, Finchley, and then studied at 
Pembroke College, Cambridge, before 


embarking on a series of mathematical 
lecturing posts that led to his appoint- 
ment as professor of mathematics and 
statistics at Sussex University at the 
tender age of 27. In 19ri9, he was made 
professor of mathematics at Oxford, 
where he still teaches, although he has 


kept his home in Brighton (his wife 
Valerie teaches history at Sussex). 
Professur Kingman hits also served 


us u Conservative councillor in Bright- 
on (he is a Tory of the “wet” vnriety , he 
maintains) before beginning his asso- 
ciation with the then Science Research 


Council, firstly by serving on the 
mathematics committee ana then on 
the science board where he is the 
present chairman. 


‘’We must be able to spot the really 
good idea even if it comes from 
someone who does not have an estab- 
lished reputation or even if their ideas 
look miner odd.” 

It remains to be seen how well the 
SERC can support these good ideas 
during a period when university sci- 
ence departments face unprecedented 
funding cuts and the council itself will 
have to manage on the tightest possible 
budgets. 

“m future I don't sec us having big 
facilities which we can regard ns being 
exclusively British. I think all our big 
science will have to be international. 

‘There are various ways we can do 


This last experience should prove 
particularly valuable for Prolessor 
Kingman in his new rule. During his 
chairmanship of the science board, the 
council's overcommitment of research 


funds, combined with tight financial 
controls imposed by the Treasury, led 
to the board overspending by almost 


£3m - which in turn was one of the 
major reasons for the SERC being 
hauled before the Public Accounts 
Committee to explain Itself earlier this 
year. 

‘’Certainly the science board has 
quite a lot of the general problems 
which nffcct.the whole of the SERC - 
although not nil of them by anymeans- 
so my period there was good grounding 
for my new role. 1 ’ 

The council chairmanship is, he 
concedes, a fairly terrifying sort of job 
and one he expects will bring enormous 
responsibility as well as a great deal of 
intellectual stimulation. One particular 
concern is (hat hII research projects and 
proposals must be selected anu investi- 
gated no matter what their source. 

“Our committees should always be 
on the look out for the really crazy 
ideas. The SERC's money is risk 
capital . The ideu is not to keep up basic 
ground level research, but to be able to 
invest where you think there will be 
some degree of real progress. 


that, Wc can do it through the bin 
international organizations like C E RN 
or wc enn do ii by selling up n facility 
and letting other countries buy into 
[lint facility. Nut only would we gain 
financially hut wc would nlso get n fur 
more fruitful scientific atmosphere 
with scientists from other countries 
researching at our centres.” 

Professur Kingmnn particularly wel- 
comed the recent Dutcli-UK deal to 
shurc costs and operations at the 
British observatory complex in the 
Canary Islands. “I think every big 
facility we have is open to this kind of 
arrangement and I nni certainly hope- 
ful of similar agreements to share costs 
and work at the SEKCs spallation 
neutron source at Rutherford”. 

But a far more pressing problem, ns 
fnr as Professor Kingman is concerned, 
is the SERC's difficulties in balancing 
its books within extremely light Treas- 
ury margins. Much of its work involves 
the support of long term projects that 
require funds for several years. Yet this 
has to be achieved bn uncertain 
budgets that still have to be balanced 
every year to within a margin of 0.15 
per cent error. 

"This is n very serious problem, we 
need an easing of the Treasury's guide- 
lines which would allow us to be more 
cost effective in our planning,** argued 
Professor Kingman. 



Professor Kingman - no industrial experience 


He warned that because of these 
strict limits, the council could find itself 
underspending at times, and therefore 
not fully carrying nut its job to support 
nil possible research- ft could also 
mean that it spread funding for a 
project over several years, instead of 
quickly channelling hi funds when this 
would be most economical. 

“We need much more flexibility to 
overspend - or to underspend - by 
between one or two per cent . If wc enn 
persuade Government to give us that, 
it would be an enormous boon." 

On the problems facing the different 
SERC hoards. Professor Kingman 
highlighted suvcrul priority areas. Fnr 
the science board, the main aim would 
be to continue funding university amt 
polytechnic resenreh work while ade- 
quately supporting the major research 
facilities at the council's Rutherford 
and Daresbury laboratories. ‘‘How- 
ever, as always , our first priority will be 
research grunts for universities and 
money for studentships.” 

He believed the engineering board 
would provide “the most interesting 
challenge” of his new job where it was 
important that the council continues to 
“build its bridges with industry." He 
added: “It is vital that the important 


David Jobbins talks to outgoing NELP director Dr George Brosan 

Looking back on an 
eventful decade 


North East London Polytechnic has 
never been far from the headlines m 
the ten years Dr George Brosan, its 
director, has been at the helm. 

When he leaves the polytechnic to 
make way for a younger man to 
navigate the uncharted reefs of public 
sector higher education, he will turn his 
hand to a new craft. Tills time it is a 
50-foot motor cruiser which he intends 
to sail from his newly acquired villa on 
the Italian coast. 

“I am at least a millionaire. With the 
house in Italy and the motor cruiser I 
am going to enjoy myself, I like 
painting and decorating, and between 
that, mowing the lawn*, my various . 
businesses and writing a couple of 
papers, I am going to have my work cut 
out.” 

Dr Brosan 1ms steered u robustly 
independent course for NELP since it 
was created by the merger of three 
local technical’ colleges in 1070. The 
polytechnic, which spans three 
boroughs in a pan of tnc East End 
where there is a curious mixture of 
social deprivation and - until the 
recession - some affluence and cou- 
splcuous.consumption, quickly become 
a by-word for academic innovation. 

Ideas were quickly spawned, some 
to be picked up by other institutions, 
others to wither away. Over the years 
NELP became a forcing ground for 
many leading thinkers In public sector 
higher education, many of whom 
moved on to apply their philosophies at 
other polytechnics and colleges. 

Among those ideas were Britain's 
pioneer Diploma of Higher Education 
and part-tune BEd courses, the School 
for independent Study and the facility 
offered to the Lucas Aerospapce shop 


stewards' committee to set up the 
centre for alternative technology. 

Each in its way sparked off con- 
troversy and Dr Brosan was never far 
from the centre of the storm. But it was 


focused attention on NELP. 

The polytechnic's response to the 
cuts the authorities insisted it made was 
a development plan, largely drafted by 
Dr Brosan, in which the institution 
concentrated its remaining resources 
on certain areas, with major cut-backs 
in the social sciences and arts courses. 
.The outary.at.ib$ Ihrejit-r specially jq 
the applied economics and sociology 
courses - was immediate, both within 
the polytechnic nnd from academics 
outside. 

A combination of academic and 
trade union pressure, helped by the 
knowledge that the pubfleity could 
seriously damage student recruitment, 
led to a major revision of the plans. 

But the impression still remained 
that Dr Brosan had adapted the mantle 
worn by Dr Rhodes Boyson and had 
become anti-sociology. 

It is a charge he emphatically rejects. 
“L am not against sociology. It is not 
generally appreciated, for exnmpie, 
flint my wife is a sociologist. There is no 
wnv I can be prejudiced against it.” 

He emphasizes the vocational nature 
of NELP s sociology degree - a general 
theme he returns to again ana again. 
“The people who leave the sociology 
course can actually go to do n job," he 
says. Even the archaeology degree 
offered by the polytechnic lias direct 
relevance to improving the students' 
efficiency in the careers of their choice. 



research contribution* that we can 
make arc turned into profitable en- 
gineering successes." 

At the astronomy, space and radio 
board, it was first important to see 
established the major observatory to 
be built in the Canaries, ami then to set 
about the very difficult task of budding 
up a new British scientific space pro- 
gramme, at present consiuered too 
cosily for the council. 

And in nuclear physics, the major 
area of future SERC involvement 
would be work by our scientists on the 
proposed large electron-positron stor- 
age ring about which CERN istn make 
a decision this month. 

From September, these concerns 
will be lhc most immediate problems in 
the working life of Professor Kingman 
when he begins his five-year stint as 
chairman of the Science and Engineer- 
ing Research Council. It will involve, 
he acknowledges, a complete sacrifice 
of his beloved mathematical and statis- 
tical research, for no matter how 
portable a science mathematics is, the 
job of SERC chairman allows precious 
little time for idle rumination. 

Just how his term will represent a 
major break from previous leaderships 
remains, of course, to be seen. 

in the system and not out of it." 

A brave venture of the early years 
was ro abandon convention ana admit 
students who were likely to benefit 


and preserve museum specimens and 
artefacts. 

Polytechnics have been prevented 
from doing their intended job, Dr 
Brosan believes, They have also suf- 
fered more harshly from the cuts. 

“While the cuts in the polytechnics 
are real, the cuts in the university 
system me spurious," he says. 

Despite the tribulations of the Inst 
few years he remains a firm supporter 
of the polytechnic system, but is sad- 
dened (hat they remain the poor 
relations of higher education, with 
inferior facilities. A priority is a change 
in the course approvals systems to 
muke adaptation to society's changing 
necds easier. , 

'The regional advisory councils have 
not worked; they are reactive ralhcr 
than proactive. In 20 years not once has 
on RAC approached me, suggested we 
had good facilities fora certain course, 
and asked us to lake it up. 

'They react to demands. They do 
not and cannot foresee because of the 


Dr Brosan; <f Iam at least a millionaire.” 

It Irgjns curators and assistant curators system. ’’ 

th technique* which help them handle He felt that major American univer- 
and preserve museum specimens and stiies could close because they were 


rather than likely to succeed. "By and 
large most departments in the 
polytechnic still work on the basis of 
likely to benefit. We have tried but we 
have not succeeded 100 per cent.'’ 

He feels deeply that in areas of social 
deprivation formal academic qualifica- 
tions should lake second place to other 
considerations. It was tliis conviction 
which appears to have influenced his 
attitude during the Vyas affair ; when 
he sided with the local authorities as 
they tried to force one of their em- 
ployees on to a social work course 
against the wish of its tutors. 

Un apologetic despite the criticism 
by a High Court judge he shared with 
chairman of governors Mr Arthur 
Edwards, he agrees: “It was a very 
unfortunate incident. 

‘‘The staff were wrong and the local 
authority was right. It was academic 
bias which kep Mr Vyas out. This is a 
personal view to which 1 adhere, but 
the judge did not agree ..." 


failing to match needs. "I am con- 
cerned to stop the same thing happen- 
ing here by creating a much more 
adaptive system.” 

Despite the problems of the last few 
years and the strains they have put on 
both internal relations at NELP and 
contact with the local authorities, }ve is 
almost isolated from his fellow direc- 
tors in opposing moves towards greater 
national control. 

Instead, he wants to see relations 
with local authorities put. on a firm 
footing through a code of conduct to 
define Areas of responsibility. “It 
would have taken a couple of years to 
negotiate and I still hope it will be 
possible to do it.” 

The codo would be binding not only 
on the local authorities, to (unit their 
ability to intervene in detailed 
academic policy, but would also im- 
pose obligations on the polytechnics. 
f, The polytechnics are far from fault- 
free, Hnd they have io realize they are 


He feels that nt the root of the affair 
was the attempt by a local authority 
official to do a good turn for nn 
underprivileged member of society. 

“Wnicb takes the priority? Social 
considerations ot academic ability? I 
believe that in the East End social 
considerations should play an equal if 
not greater part than formal academic 
qualifications 

For the future he believes the educa- 
tion system should concentrate on 
producing people needed for the new 
industries replacing Britain's tradition- 
al but ailing ones. 

“Some aspects of science will wither 
-- /or example, old-fashioned physics 
und chemistry. Biotechnology is the 
Future." 

His adversaries in (he struggle over 


the past few years are strangely sad that 
lie is to go. 'Despite the setbacks. Dr 
Brosan Teels his personal “batting 
average" is acceptable, 

“Ninety per cent of the I hings I liave 
put forward hare gone through, 1 ' he 
says. 
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Left to right: Sir Deals Follows; Professor Brian Simon; Fred Jarvis; Jack Straw MP; Sue Slipman; and Trevor 
Phillips 

Paul Flather discovers how NUS leavers have done nicely for 
themselves in the unions, politics and the media 

Whatever happened 
to old so-and-so? 

A new breed of politician is emerging and went on to become president of British politics, which leaves power 
at Westminster, no longer is he or she FIFA, the international football fed- lying somewhere between Whitehall, 
schooled in the finer arts of rhetoric in e rati on. ' Westminster, trades unions. Fleet 


schooled in the finer arts of rhetoric in 
the Oxford and Cambridge debating 
unions. 


Instead, they learnt their craft inside University became president (1939- 
thc Nutumul Union of Students, per- 401, NUS had undergone its first 
suuding student unions not to disarfili- "radicalizution" forced by the ccono- 


atc from NUS; fighting for increased mic depression, the Spanish civil war 
representation on university and col- and the impending war. Professor 
lege bodies; and making deals in the Simon, the first Communist president 
compositing rooms nt the back of NUS of NUS, remembers the issues were 
conferences. mainly international, but the great set 


lack Straw MP for Blackburn - 
president during the critical period 
when NUS “went Left and political" 
following the events of 1968 - is n front 
bench Opposition spokesman, last 
week contesting the fine print of the 
finance bill in a Westminster commit- 
tee room. 

fan Wrigglesworth MP forThornaby 
(vice president 1966-68) and Mike 
Thomas MP for Newcastle East (ex- 
ecutive 1967-68), fresh from running 
the old Manifesto Group inside the 
Labour Party, are now described in 
some quarters as the hidden fifth and 
sixth men of the Social Democratic 
Party leadership. Tom McNally (vice 
president 1966-67) another 1960s con- 
temporary, is Labour MP for Stockton 
South .... 

Last week the country was treated to 
the spectacle of one NUS vice 
president, Kate Hoey (1970-71), a 


councillor, for the parliamentary 
nomination at Dulwich. 

There is little doubt that the 1970s 
generation of NUS politicians will also 
be bidding for seats at Westminster, 
although at present many are working 
inside trades unions. 

But what does being president of 
NUS really prepare yo>* for? Or, 
indeed, what we the cut and thrust of 
1970s factional NUS politics? 

Perhaps the simple answer, as Sue 
Slipman (president 1977), points out is 
that “being president of NUS trains 


By the time Professor Brian Simon, Street, and the rest, naturally including 
until recently professor at Leicester Endsleigh Street. Is it perhaps n signor 
University became president (1939- the times that while tne NUS genera- 
40), NUS had undergone its first turn of the 1960s opted for westmin- 
“radicalizution" forced by the econo- ster, the 1970s preferred the unions, 
mic depression, the Spanish civil war and the 1980s are heading for the 
and the impending war. Professor media? 

Simon, the first Communist president 

of NUS, remembers the issues were AI Stewart (deputy president 1974- 
mainly international, but the great set 76) is on the ITN industrial team; Anna 
pieces - the annual congresses - also Soubry (executive 1979-80) is now a 
discussed graduate unemployment; the news-reader for Grampian TV, and 
content and methods of teaching; and Trevor Phillips (president 1978-80) 
representation in universities -familiar works for the Skin programme at 
enough topics 40 yenrs on. He remem- London Weekend Television. Many of 
bers his year as being "extremely the current executive are aiming that 
formative , building up many way as well .... 
friendships and forcing me to articulate , , „ . „ . 

ideas in public " John Randall, busy on the Civil 

After tne war, NUS began to adopt servants* strike, remembers well the > 
a higher political profile hnd establish experience he cleaned from opposing 
definite relations with Government government plans in 1974-75 to ex- 
ministers. dude student lets from the safety 

Fred Jarvis, general secretary of the umbrella of the Rent Act. Mike Tho- 
Natioual Union of Teachers, (NUS ma ®* raised ! l in the House; T/»e THES 
president, 1951-53) recalls a series of ™ de 11 an »«* and Randall argued 
battles for regular consultation with thecase -andeventuallywon. Randall 
ministers. "We made the breakthrough “ ld NUS provided him with a 
with David Eccles, whea.'tae became "fund of expertise", but he adds: "Of 
eduction minister." course you need a fair degree of 

Jarvis, who stood for parliament in expertise yourself to get the post and 
1951. believes NUS is earning full run campaigns that are successful", 
circle, back to concentrating on educ- «... Q ,._ man . „ ... .. „ 

tion matters after being "deflected" “ e “‘P m ® n .r busy with the nmbu- 
into obscure politics through the 1970s. .“d A ??..»« 1“ 

Mr Jarvis's first job as press officer PJJJJllJ ife cnm SU ™ tag [f he 
for the NUT can be ascribed directly to L®??- h mTS 1 * 6 ” 

his media experience through the V« W ? n ’ 

NUS. "Once inside the NUT I just < S*J ment plans to stop 

stayed, and worked hard," he said. 

The Robbins Report in 1962 merely g Sl n M a SEME 

legitimized the growing confidence of Jj® 1 jj ^ politically effcc- 

studentsandtheNUSatthestartofthe E wor ^. nnd 

higher education boom. By the time tilt change things. 

Wrigglesworth, Thomas and McNally > ou learn that you have tocrenlc space 
were on the executive, NUS was “F / eo P le 4 . to b ® able 10 chn "8e. she 
becoming more professional in its We - Sl ow , n 

aonrofleh and was nn mnrirpr piotto. HBrdly the siren voice lend" 


mainly international, but the great set 
pieces - the annual congresses - also 
discussed graduate unemployment; the 
content and methods of teaching; and 
representation in universities - familiar 
enough topics 40 years on. He remem- 
bers his year as being "extremely 
formative, building up many 
friendships nnd forcing me to articulate 
ideas in public." 

After tne war, NUS began to adopt 
a higher political profile hnd establish 
definite relations with Government 
ministers. 

Fred Jarvis, general secretary of the 
National Union of Teachers, (NUS 

E resident, 1951-53) recalls a series of 
allies for regular consultation with 
ministers. "We made the breakthrough 
with David Eccles, when .'he became 
eduction minister." 

Jarvis, who stood for parliament in 
1951, believes NUS is coming full 
circle, back to concentrating on educ- 
tion matters after being "deflected" 
into obscure politics through the 1970s. 

Mr Jarvis's first job as press officer 
for the NUT can be ascribed directly to 
his media experience through the 
NUS. "Once inside the NUT I just 
stayed, and worked hard," he said. 

The Robbins Report in 1962 merely 
legitimized the growing confidence of 
students and the NUS at the start of the 


you for just on? job - being president . , 
of NUS. There' is no other equivalent , Wrigglesworth remembers perhaps _, _ _..... . t 

position. In fact one of the problems of £ be r ' rst row over overseas student 1 rev ° r ,“*P S > modest to a fault, 
being president -the person where the £ ees < which broke while he was at a remembers .tne personal side to his 
buck stops ai an incredibly young age - Estival In Cardiff, and how much he Y ears 10 student politics. "First I 
is adjusting afterwards lo working at a * ear °t from his dealings with Anthony lear Pj bow t0 marshall my Ideas on the 
completely different level.” Crosland, the then education minister, world In a way few senior politicians 

Most past presidents and executive “NUS brought me into contact with all e J[ er S et a chance to do. I also learnt 
members agree that the NUS allows things political, and- it gave me an comradeship, how to remain 


Wrigglesworth, Thomas and McNally 
were on the executive, NUS was 
becoming more professional in its 
approach and was an accepted marker 
on the education landscape. 


Bringing up 
the biotech 
baby . . . 

The recent Spink" Report to the < i« *v- 
eriimeni oil biotech nolog v was un- 
equivocal: biotechnology is a major 
growth area, and investment and links 
between universities, the government 
and industry are increasingly vital to 
prevent Britain slipping further down 
in the race to exploit the science. 

But the hacking from Government 
tins been minimal, and only a small 
I minority of companies have involved 
themselves with the subject. It is being 
left, it seems, to the universities to take 
the lead. 

The universities themselves have no 
reason to be self-satisfied: applied 
science has only recently begun to be 
considered academically acceptable, ai 
a time when it is a key part of every 
second university in coutries such as 
West Germany. 

Strathclyde University has always 
had a keen interest in applied science. 
It's former principul, the distinguished 
nuclear physicist Sir Samuel Curran, 
termed it “usefal research.” Strath- 
clyde also has a long history of out- 
reach to industry, antlal the end of this 
month, in collaboration with the Scol- 
tish Development Agency, is holding 
the first briefing for industry in Scot- 
land in biotechnology. 

The university stresses that this is not 
a high-powered scientific conference, 
but an industrial, educational pro- 
gramme designed to show people with 
no technical knowledge what commer- 
cial applications biotechnology has. 

Biotechnology is the application nt 
living organisms, systems or processes 
to industry. Its products include many 
foodstuffs, various alcoholic drinks, 


ogy. .dboit an important paiu 
aiivtiiing created through itE 
“I* h» be «»f industrial fn^ 

"In fact. I'm getting raihetw. 
with the wind 'biotechnology' *12 
I 'ii (lessor Smith. “It coven J! 
everything, and there’s JSjfe 
cncy to forget |>nris of hs sttuh* 
Strathclyde hns gained mb 
national reputation, principaSsaV 
mcntaiion teclmiuuc. UloteotA 
originally sprang from thetnfoj 
nits of brewing, wine 
bread making, and its next nuMth 
before the breakthrough b»a 
engineering was in antibiotusitol 
vent" ago, when large tank fata 
were developed, growing organs, 
huge quantities. 

Supported by the Wolfeonftq 
tion, research at Strathclyde haq 
up with what Professor Smith den 
as “A very novel process of prodi 
oriental foods. An Btttls 
method of producing soy Ixe 
resulted in, among other thin 
sauce and a very palatable so y£ 
It is planned to produce theseac 
daily. 

One of the biggest prone 
biotechnology is sewage traian 
prime importance became it p 
towards pollution control, a [& 
for most industries. 

“There's a possibility of 
profit from the muck,” says PlA 
Smith. “This is one of the dm!? 
areas in my own department- 

“One young lecturer is wtfcj' 
landfill areas, the big hales ion 
that you put rubbish in. IMfr 
organic material that starts tote 


foodstuffs, various alcoholic drinks, nic ; na(cr jal that siaitttote 
pharmaceutical and antibiotics, amm- . M £j eventually produces melhBf 
al feds and solvents. It could transform | t - s pilss il,| u Him these sitescurc 
industries such us food processing. »enernte eneruv." 

nanpiillnro nn.lui.,v(n ^ ***' 


agriculture and waste treatment. There 
is also u rapidly growing market for 
engineering components and instru- 
mentation used in biotechnology. 

So far, the response to the confer- 
ence has not been us great us expected. 
Around 70 bodies will be represented: 
Strathclyde hnd honed for perhaps 
double that. 

"Considering the potential in this 
part or the world, it's disappointing," 
says Professor John Smith, lietul of the 


TKero Is no doubt 
biotechnology is wealth 

gcuerulin j* ralherfla 

prop up failing Industries, 
why don’t wc encourage** 1 
ones? 


bar 


ing British youth astray, as the Daily 
Mail once described her. 


tinuing education, 

“We’ve still liiul no response from 
the banking community. The govern- 
ment Inis said it’s up to the corny;- 
reneur.s to develop biotechnology, mid 
the onWcpramtrs are going to be 
knocking ut the bunks’ doors. Some- 
one should he coming from them to 
find nut whiit it’s nil about . | would 
Imve cxpeeteil more people from the 
.local authorities." 

Tho conference will ulso examine 
funding for biotechnological ventures. 
Professor G. Holt, dunn of the Central 
London Polytechnic's school of cn- 


iil (mill'll . ri twuiH, "•r.'Vifi 
members of Slrutliclydci , 
gowS biochemistry dcwrttJW" 
doctor from (llaupwRoyu*** 
hud perfected after seventt 
reseat cli a simple technique « 
human motiochmnl nntioo®^.. 

Those will lend W tapJJ 
nosis and trentment of 
eases, anti to major ailvanjn 

limnology. T he team nnsiw*rj 
its procedures and is going w, 
the process commercially. 1 *- 
the (ilusgow multinnlloa® 
('oats Pnlon. 
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over statistics nnd tables, blinking in 


was done by the full time secretariat in 
Ir the 1960s NUS leader appears to Endsleigh Street, rather than the 


the glare of -the national media spot- . , m r. iyt, l JS ‘’.V 51 leader appears to Endsleigh Street, rather than 
light; wading through the Westminster Wes; minster,, the p the elected politicians. . 

lunch circuit and the diplonto lies wa™ ‘ SSjgJS * -u t ^ 

across Eurone nnd the Iron Curtail to l ,a Y 9 ojited for union work. ■ . ' » PhdUps-subscnbea to the, thesis 


across Europe nnd tne iron Curtain. 
And most appear to have forged the 
first links of. their careers In the 
hothouse of NUS. , 

Back in the early 1930s when Sir 
Denh Follows, chairman of. the Brit- 
ish Olympic Association was NUS 
president (1931-33) the union was 
more a forum to discuss ideas than a 
lobby for student Interests, Sir Denis 


(Scottish chairman 1971-72) is a re- 


f.” But as he Says that docs 


assistant general secretary of thC Scot- Trevor Fi?te (president 1^66-68) 
TUO; Hugh-Bailey . (executive jomed ; the personnel department of 
1972-73) works lorNalgo, the Msocia- British Steel and now runs an Ameri 


BSSffrJa: 1971-73) k ^Ms S ^Apart frorn tte -pollticai lroinl ., 

SSht'Cfbt As^ciptton of Scientific,. Technical fewhlcb belittle 4 


tonal student activity and internatlon- 


people from all over the world, ' [ 
travelled oil over the world and all at a 


;ry early age.' 

He remembers well a trip by boat in 
1931 to Danzig, to attend a congress of 
the Confederation International des 
Etudiants (C1E), and then when he 
became CIE president another visit to 
the international student games in 
1933. Soon after he became involved 
with the University Athletics Union, 


men. Agency, which gives high priority ^ 

to d^eloping new, industries. Pmfiwor^mith remarks « 
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inousmai relations depart* rote in Biitlsh 

ment; Sue Slipman Works for NUPE, V lth °n® foot it) the establish- 

tlte National Union of Public 'Em- :{Ji e Pt .Md one, fqdt outside,, the. NUS 
ployees. Tftereare others to6; the odd . as a conveypr belt for progress 
man out is Charles Clarke (president 1 . e . as ~ and .nlsd for taking impbr- 

1975-77) , a Hackney councillor, who is otber national orga- 

advising Nell Kipnock. . ' ■ cl ®J n * to have had at Its 
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debt 10 NUS, an insider's flew of their post proud.^ ' m M 6x6 
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It is now almost 20 years since Dean 
Acheson made his famous and cruel 
remark that "Great Britain has tost an 
empire and not yet found a role". 
Despite the indignant denials at the 
time, it was - and remains - a comment 
with a considerable degree of truth in 
it. The Empire is gune, but there arc 
still people who assert that Britain 
should have an interest (and perhaps 
even a military interest) in the lands 
east of Suez. The country is now a 
member of the EEC, yet there is no 
domestic uniformity about the pur- 
poses and aims of (hat association; 
indeed, leaving aside the temporary 
concern about cruise missiles, mem- 
bership of the Common Market is 
almost certain to be the most divisive 
issue in British external policy during 
the 1980s. Even the attachment to 
NATO is heing questioned, by a small 
minority admit tally , hut one which 
could increase if there is a fm tlicr rise 
in East-West tensions. Finally, the 
avowed winding up of an "imperial 
defence" role under Denis Healey has 
not - judging by recent noises emanat- 
ing from (he service ministries - led to 
the formulntion of clear strategic 

g ri critics in British defence policy. 

conomic constraints. |ui t- political 
disputes and a laek of agreed aims have 
all helped to create mi image ol 
uncertainty in ovciuii foreign policy. 

It is I rue. of course, that most other 
states have their own array of problems 
and of ambivalences towards external 
events, but many appear in recent 
yenrs to have been Imndliug them with 
a greater degree of success than Bri- 
tain. Retreating from a great-power 
role anil finding another is, plainly, not 
something at which the British' have 
excelled. And it may be that this 
uncertainty is yet another reflection - 
or a consequence - of the so-culled 
"British disease". 

Before one becomes too critical, 
however, U is necessary to put all this in 
perspective. To the student of interna- 
tional history, there should be nothing 
surprising or unusual about the steady 
decline of Britain's place in the world 
during the present century. Since time 
immemorial ccrtuin societies or states 
have risen to prominence, carved out a 
regional (or global) sphere of power 
and influence, and Inter fallen away 
from that posilon. All of them appear 
to have regarded their rise as some 
form of manifest destiny, and their 

R osition of prominence as "natural", 
fone of them welcomed the decline 
and most sought to reverse it, often by 
adopting new strategies and blaming 
former methods ana leaders. Yet no 
fresh tactics or change of government 
has ever restored a declining nation to 
its previous status. The most that could 
be done was lo gain a temporary 
‘advantage- as, for example. Hilter ana 
Churchill achieved for their respective 
countries between 1940 and 1943 due 
to their earlier rearmament, before 
both were eclipsed by the inexorable 
rise of the super powers on each flank. 

The place any nation holds in the 
world, m other words, is affected far 
less by statesmen than by geopolitical 
and economic factors - which, oy their 
nature, are usually outside an indi- 
vidual's control. This is not the sort of 
message governments wish to hear. 
Politicians believe that thev can do 
things; equally important, tney know 
that they were often elected because 
they claimed they could get things done 
and . their supporters ore looking for 
results. This assumption is not, to be 
spe, a particularly British characteris- 
tic. It will -be difficult, for example, to 
persuade Ronald Reagan that his 

S resent mission to restore the United 
tatqs to its earlier position is unlikely, 
to succeed, A politician who believes in 
“willpower” unit “renewal'' will lend to 
ignore (he ominous fact that ihc USA 
produced 5U per cent of the world's 
manufacturers in 1945. produces 
around 30 per cent at present, and will 
produce only uround 20 percent by the 
of the centurv - with considerable 
power- political consequences. Yet 
such hard facts do, alas, seem to couht. 

This docs not imply it purely deter- 
ministic interpretation of international 
politics, Neither statesmen nor nations 
arc automata, completely at the mercy 
of basic, inexorable tendencies. But 
the freedom of action that govern- 
ments do posssess is always relative. 
Bismarck, arguably the must decisive 
individual of the nineteenth century, 
nicely described this limitation when 
he wrote: 

Man can neither create nor direct 
the stream of time. He can only 
. travel upon it and steer with more or 
less skill and experience; he can 
: suffer shipwreck and go aground, 

. and also arrive in safe harbours. 


Steering a new course on 
the stream of time 



By implication, then, only the politi- 
cian who understands the “stream to 
time" and makes intelligent reactions 
accordingly, will stand a chance of 
achieving success. A good recent ex- 
ample was de Gaulle's transformation 
of tne extemalpolicy of France, which 
in the 1950s was a rather pathetic 
"middle-weight" nation. By liquidat- 
ing the Algerian mess, by forging his 
alliance with West Germany and 
assuming political dominance of (he 
EEC, and by taking advantage of 
America’s problems over Vietnam and 
the dollar, de Gaulle quite altered the 
standing of France within a decade. He 
could never turn his country into a 
superpower, for the economic and 
strategical constraints were too great; 
but he did make France an extremely 
important (and perhaps the most in- 
fluential) slate in the second division. 

Compared with the handling of 
French policy under de Gaulle, or for 
that matter of West German policy 
under Schmidt, the managers of Bri- 
tain's external affairs nave often 
seemed less impressive, disappointing 
friends abroad as well as supporters at 


In our continuing series 
on the ‘British Disease’ 
Paul Kennedy analyses 
the choices that confront 
post-imperial Britain. 
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failures. -The country’s , role in the 
creation of NATO and reconstruction 
of Eurone in the late l94Hs was 
commendable, and the problems of 
de-colonisation were generally solved 
much better than the French, Belgians 
nnd Portuguese solved theirs. Never- 
theless, with a few exceptions such us 
Lord Carrington's recent handling of 
the Zimbabwe issue, British policy 
over the past 20 yearH has been more 
fumbling -on a pur, as it were, with its 
relative Tuilure in the economic sphere. 

It is, in fact, impossible to separate 
this muddling record in external policy 
from the continual struggle with 
domestic economic difficulties, and 
from the many effects of economic 
decline. Because of the latter Britain 
became, in certain ways, one of the 
weakest and least successful of the 
second-rate powers, with only half (he 
industrial muscle of West Ucrmany 
and France. Economic exigencies 
(rather than diplomatic prudence) 
forced the abandonment of an "East of 
Suez" strategy under Harold Wilson, 
and they will continue lo affect defence 


procurement despite the Intentions of 
the present government. Moreover, 
ecnmnic failure - in particular, the 
absence uf that Huireu-far industrial 
stimulus which EEC membership was 
supposed to produce, as compared 
with l he financial hurdens which I he 
Common Agricultural Policy has 
actually brought - hns heightened the 
debate over Britain's European policy. 

Finally, the inability, of successive 
British governments to . satisfy (he 
economic expectations of the electo- 
rate hus exacerbated tho domestic- 
political divide, simultaneously streng- 
thening the Conservative “Right" und 
the Labour “Left" at parly level. Yet 
this polarization, in its turn, threatens 
to have deleterious effects upon Bri- 
tain's external policy. Nol only would 
the replacement of one parly by (he 
other lead to farther ''zig-zags” in 
foreign and defence matters, out - 
more critically - it seems fair to argue 
that neither Right or Left have a view 
of world affairs which sensibly accords 
with the “stream of lime". Neither Mrs 
Thatcher nor Mr Font (not w mention 


the Monday Club and the Tribune 
Group) give much indication that they 
can adjust to (he realities of the 
international scene. In sum, they 
appear (to this writer, at least) ns 
ill-equipped in that respect os in their 
respective capacities to handle the 
country's fundamental economic prob- 
lems. 

But wbut are (hose larger world 
realities, the globitl “stream of lime" 
upon which British governments must 
steer "with more or less skill and 
experience"? There is no space in a 
brief essay to trace in detail the 
“trajectory" of this nation’s rise and 
fall as a leading great power, to show, 
for example, how a concatenation of 
politcal, technical and geographical 
factors operating from the fifteenth 
century onwards enabled a number of 
West European slates (and Britain 
especially) to exercise an influence in 
world affairs out of all proportion to 
their own population and territorial 
size; how, due to the intensificadon of 
certain economic and technological 
trends, overseas regions were steadily 
pulled into a “world-system" of com- 
merce and finance, centred on Euroi*: 
and above all upon London; and how- 
eventually - those very same forces of 
economic growth and technological 
development began tn work ijgain.ii 
Britain nnd its Empire. 

But it is possible, and necessary, tn 
focus upon the latter part of that story 
and to point to some of the tendencies 
in recent world politics which in- 
creasingly disadvantaged Great Bri- 
tain, and which niude the execution of 
a successful foreign policy more diffi- 
cult. 

The first and most important of these 
hns undoubtedly been the transfer of 
industrial technology from its original 
plnec uf invention to new areas. T here 
Is, of course, nothing “modern" ubout 
thui process; how much did Europe 
borrow from Arab nnd Chinese science 
In the Middle Ages?' But the dynamic 
of technological transfer was given its 
greatest boost in the early to n\id- 
ninctecnth century when the British, 
abandoning the restrictive practices of 
the Mercantilist era, exported vust 
amounts of capital, machinery, en- 
amcors and “know-how" to Europe, 
the USA aiid further afield. In the 
short term, the British economy bene- 


fited from this role as (he "workshop of 
the world"; in the longer term, it 
helped to destroy its own lend by 
creating alternative "workshops", by 
offering the technology without which 
the Americans, Russians and others 
could not develop their own massive 
landlocked potential. What indus- 
trialization did was to equalize coun- 
tries’ changes of exploiting their in- 
digenous resources and, over time, lo 
take away some of the early advantages 
enjoyed by peripheral, niuritinic-cum- 
conimercial states such us Britiain and 
the Netherlands. And the process 
continues unabated today, bringing 
new industries to Brazil. Spain, South 
Korea, Nigeria. India and many other 
nations. 

The consequences of this for Britain 
are twofold, in the first place, there is 
the economic fact that new centres of 
pnnlnciinn have arisen, posing fresh 
competition to this country's indus- 
tries. It is almost a century since the 
first expressions of alarm a bout Ger- 
man and American industrial rivalry 
were uttered by British businessmen. 
Nowadays, they have lo bent off - or 
succumb lo - the challenges of 
Japanese cars. Polish shoes and Asian 
textiles, and that list is being added to 
each year. Will such challenges be 
held? From the hiMortul evidence, the 
answer must he "no”. Given that, to a 
very large degree, the early British 
industrial lead was :i happy accident . 
conditioned by geography and cerium 
broad economic I rends rather Ilian l>y 
unlive virtues, the unly possible way in 
which thiit lead could nave been pre- 
served against other nations was by 
working harder and keeping abend 
technically - by cons (uni research ami 
training and i live si men t in new ideas 
and plant. But this did not happen, 
which leads us back, ineluctably, to the 
central point of the “British disease”, 
that of relative industrial decline over 
the past century. 

Since the reasons fur that failure 
have been analysed in curlier contribu- 
tions to this series, they will not be 
discussed here. But some foreign poli- 
cy consequences can be pointetfto. For 
a start, it imposes upon the direemrs of 
Britain's exteiiv.il ui fairs a whole array 
of trickv questions in the fielJ of 
commercial diplomacy, some of which 
cm across traditional political consid- 
erations. Fur example, Japan s econo- 
mic rise, seen from a NATO perspec- 
tive, can only he welcomed; but that 
country is, industrially, a fierce and 
perhaps mortal foe. Can the contra- 
dictions here between political, 
strategical and economic motives be 
resolved? Can they also be resolved in 
regard to British policy towards the- 
EEC. towards South Africa, towards 
OPEC, towa rds the Third World? To 
achieve such will require not only 
favourable occurrences elsewhere 
(that is, outside British control), but 
also u prescient, intelligent and flexible 
diplomacy on the part of the British 
Government. And, although Lord 
Carrington himself commands much 
confidence, is that degree of siutnined 
competence to be expected from a 
country in gradual (relative) economic 
decline and with internal problems 
which make so many of its population, 
including its political leaders, insular 
and introspective? 

The second consequence of the 
transfer of technology and productive 
resources is the creation of Netv centres 
of power. Here again, this is an old 
miner than a new problem for the 
British. The spread of industrialization 


was the most important influence upon 
international politics from the 1850s 
onwards simply because it altered the 
global balance in so many ways. 
Bnustcd by economic growth, states 
such as the USA. Iniperiiil Germnny, 


Russia and Japan became more power- 
ful, expanding outwards ami thereby 
diminishing Britain's influence in the 


areas concerned. By the beginning oF 
this century, the “weary Titan" was on 
the retreat. The new 'technology, sis 
Mackinder wus then arguing, was pro- 
ducing “a correlation between the 
larger geographical and larger historial 
generalization?.''; territorial size, 
economic potential and big battalions 
- nil mattered. 

Fronithcu until the 1950s, therefore, 
Britain occupied an increasingly unten- 
able strategical position. Whilst trying 
to beat off, in two costly wars, the 
challenges of other great powers like 
Germany and Japan, it was also 
attempting to preserve its position in 
the faceorfhc most important develop- 
ment of all. the rise of the super 
powers. Not surprisingly, it failed in 
this aitenippt; by 1943 Britain was, in 
some key economic and military te- 
contlnued an page 12 
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My own interest in arms control, while deep and 
genuine, is that of a citizen, not an expert. Like so 
many other citizens, I feel a profound sense of 
unease at the precarious balance of forces which 
has, so far, permitted us to avert ultimate 
catastrophe. And I wonder about just how stable 
—or now unstable - that balance actually is. Like 
so many other citizens, I am deeply worried. And 
I ask myself, “What can be done?" 

Obviously we can't simply fet matters take 
their course. Nor is it enough just to hope that by 
skillful crisis management we can always contrive 
to pull back from the brink of nuclear war. In 
addition to our pursuit of mechanisms for the 
effective control of armaments, aren't there 
other avenues we should be pursuing with special 
wgour? And I ask myself whnt my own institution 
- the University of California - should be doing, 
especially in light of its historical role in managing 
the laboratories at Los Alamos and here at 
Livermore. 

In his famous letter of October 20 1980, 
Sakharov wrote to the president of the Russian 
Academy of Sciences that: 

“I am convinced that the prevention of 
thermonuclear war is our most important 
problem and must take absolute priority over 
all other issues. The resolution of that problem 
involves politics, economics, the creation of 
international trust among open societies, the 
unconditional observance of fundamental civil 
and political rights, and disarmament." 

In other words, we need to look not only at the 
terrifying symptoms of our problem - the 
continuing build-up of nuclear arsenals - but ar Its 
underlying causes as well. Those causes are 
painfully reflected, in the deep divisions we see 
among the nations of the world, between East 
and West, between the free world and the ■ 
Communist world. To pursue only arms control is ■ 
to concentrate on the symptoms while the disease i 
rages unchecked. , 

Any catalogue of the causes of the arms race ] 
would nave to include such questions as the t 
social, economic, and ideological forces that i 
intensify competition; cultural differences and < 
how they alter the equation; the whole ancient, ] 
tangled, discouraging complex of circumstances i 
1 a il* 01 ? ?8 a ' nst co-opeTation among nations. | 
All of these topics demand our attention ( 
because they are directly related to our chances 
for survival into the twenty- first century. They t 
need to be looked at both urgently and carefully t 
and our knowledge of their implications t 
deepened. It makes no difference that each has i 
been addressed in one way or another and in one 1 
forum or another. There is very little evidence, as c 
far as 1 can see, that they have been considered in! c 
as interrelated and coherent way as they need to I 
be. r 

And , I would argue , it is from this perspective t 
that the University of California, nnd other 
««**« as vve ^> have something special to v 

Universities are superbly suited to the systems- 3 
tic, thorough, and f hough tful examination of t! 
hard problems, particularly those problems that u 
demand study over a span of years. The spectacu- „ 
Iff successes of academic science during World t 
W ar Two established beyond question the capac- C) 


A scholarly solution 
to the holocaust 

David Saxon argues that universities are ideal places 
to study the underlying causes of the arms’ race 
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Are national policies nun! 
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Are altitudes so hardened as to 
alteration? ] n the short term, maybe 
the long term, perhaps no. What k ru T* 
social and geographical and economic 
to what extent are they mutually reinS”^ 
the polemical level of discussionbe^S^ 


fty of research universities to serve the national 
interest in technical fields. And vet. I doubt that 
as a nation we have even begun to take advantage 
of similar capacities of our research universities 
in other domains. Four years ago I was one of a 
group of educators from leading private and 
public universities who issued a joint report on 
research universities and the national interest. 
We concluded, among other things, that interna- 
tional studios UH»rf» O nnnlanla^ r, „£ u- I 


Anything that can be done to reduce that 
probability as it accumulates over the decades 
must be done, for if we find ways to ease 
international tensions, to reduce whatever forces 
impel us toward nuclear confrontation, then we 
have bought the world another 10 or 25 or 50 
years in which to seek a lasting snlution. Here 1 
am not talking about technical or political 
Breakthroughs, not about crash programmes and 

SnfiCtflCIi mr nrnarpco • I ■ i 


ijauts iiaa never received 

the attention it deserves. 

Now, if universities have a contribution to 
make to our understanding of the complex and 
inter-connecting causes of the arms race, it will 
onlv be by sticking to what they know how to do. 
Only if they undertake work that incorporates 
the special skills, talents, characteristics that 
universities possess. 

What this means, in my view, is that universi- 
ties will make their most important and lasting 
contributions if they concentrate on the long term 
issues and problems. Universities are not the 
places in which to decide this year's urgent issues 
- the strategic desirability of the MX missile, or 
whether the government ought to construct such 
a missile, or whether neutron bombs are or are 
not useful to the defence of the West. Questions 


***»- puaaiuimic.1 ui U Enl- 

duaL evolution in our attitudes, about a slow but 
steady accumulation of ameliorating elements 
over these same decades. 

I certainly don’t intend to give the impression 
that nothing is being done at the University of 
California right now to strengthen our under- 
standing of the conditions for international 
harmony and the control of conflict among 
nations - quite the contrary. Besides the work 
being done in the social sciences, in public health, 
in agriculture - to name a few relevant areas - we 
also have a number of research centers devoted 
to the study of broad international questions 
among them the Center for International and 
Strategic Affairs at UCLA and the Institute of 
International Studies at Berkeley 

WVinf T U . 


there u little universities can contribute to om SgTSfr" “" d 
national response to such flare-ups as those that Unive^ nf th^ 


ass Mss,?! 


r v uuj OJ II 1 U 3 C tutu 

occurred this year in Poland, Can and Syria. 
Management and fire-fighting, the swift response 
and counter-response. highly sensitive and classi- 
fied analyses - these are not tasks universities are 
cut out to do. 

Universities will make their most important 
and lasting contributions if they concentrate on 
tne lone term i«hn nnH n «,i,i.«. 1 1 ■ ... . 


• 7 “ ,v SCI Ul activities. AS 

rome of you may know, some months ago I 
E nted ( a committee to begin thinking and 
planning for a conference, to be held next year 

SL t 7^ queStUxu r ® lat * n S to intemationai 
security and arms control. But my intentions are 

much more Iimhihniii tknn , 


the long .eVis;rc,;„dp„br/mrur=rrit,°c" S'Vore^S’’^''.^^^ ‘"“"'^are 
are not the places in which to decide this year's ^l h US t t Bn ■ Just to ho,d fl 

- the stratesic desirability of the 


demand Immediate answers. Similarly thereis in whatever disciplines 

little universities can contribuie to ournationa teL lom? ,0 ™ ke ~ dcv °" d '■> 

response to such flare-ups as those that occurred rnm!L;!?,?A ‘f™. I have asked the 

this year in Poland, Iran and Syria ? °? k be y° nd die conference and to 

. But universities do excel at taking the long Sow wAhonlH those . l8SUes should be, and 
view. There is a certain probability - fortune tel v thfnf shou,d organize ourselves to pursue 


New course 
up the 

stream of 

time 

from page U 

spects, a satellite of the United States. 
Perhaps the remarkable thing, in re- 
trospect, is how long successive gov- 
ernments kept the overstretched im- 
penal system going before Britain 
shrank back again to being an offshore 

taSb®i e '; !in ,hed ^ofihc 

- But the creation of new centres of 
power is ndt merely a thing of the past: 
it continues apace. Yet very few oFthis 
nations leaders seem to have per- 
ceived the long-term significance of 
such processes as the disintegration of 
a l j 0no “ t "i c Communist bide, ■ the 
American economic crises of the 1970s 
pnd the .even more severe economic 
weaknesses of the Soviet Union. the 

OPFC ZlST TP of ,he P° wer of ‘he 
y PEC Cartel, the pape of Japanese 1 

wpanjon, and the 'rapid transfer rf 

technology to specific Third World 

gfif *5- n decompor 
's begmiiing in that ; bi-pola'r 


- — uaui oi idRiiis me ion a 
view. There is a certain probability- fortunately 
quite small - that armed conflict will break out in 
a given year statisticaUy speaking. But even if 
the statistical likelihood of war during a particu- 
lar 12 month period is small, over time the 
accumulated probability becomes quite large. 
The probability per decade or per quarter 
century, iu other words, is far from small, 


the polemical level of discussion betSS?il 
the Soviets too high, too intense? 

iShjXr ThJLW™ ^ ‘ 

pursued. f>, know ,lu„ it islmpSlSS 
deeply serious effort to do what we 1 
History provides examples of how differem 
academic communities responded, orfaK 
respond, to the grave problems and le3£5 
he day. borne aggravated, intentionally X 
the conflicts implicit in their society; OtE 
withdrew entirety and left society to its fata Sffl 
others helped in the search for solutions aS 
;ca s research universities, with their iradiS 
myolvment with society, have overwhelnS 
followed this last pattern. w 

One example of llial tradition of public s mb 
is the University of California’s manageroeu rf 
he laboratories at Los Alamos and here « 
Livermore, whose technical excellence h fafe 
pensable to the security of the United States I 
intend that we render another and 
plementary service at the university by eX 

ing the problems and tensions that threm 
harmonious relations not only between i 
United Stats and the Soviet Union but arami t 
nations. ^ f 

The noted economist, John Kenneth ft- 
Draith, has eloquently summed up our sifoatso- , 
If we fail in the control of the nuclear tn 
race, all of the other matters we debate in 
days will be without meaning. There will bem 
question of civil rights, for there will be noise 
to enjoy them. There will be no problem if 
urban decay, For our cities will be gone. Lets 
agree that we will tell all of our countrymen, il 
of our allies, all human beings, thaiweril 
work to have an end to this nuclear horror ft# 
now hovers as a cloud over all humankind.' 

I don’t believe that ending the arms race mi 
securing international stability are simple Bob- 
leins with simple answers. Tney are obviouh 
formidable in their difficulty. 

But to end with the words of Andrei Sakhww. 

I am convinced, as lie is, that “There is a need u 
create ideals even when you can’t see any route 
by which to achieve them, because if there are® 
ideals, then there enn be no hope, and them* 
would be completely in the dark. . . ." 

In seeking the ideal of a peaceful world si 
. have an important ally within our universitls- 

the. rvnupr of tha 1 -j... 
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yiwuceu a cruae siabilltv in 

SS^rSSi ariiairs ' Th 1 e P Q,ilics of ' h e 

E 1 ® 1 ?* 4 E “rth are now altogether more 
M fnd precarious titan they 

MacmiSlan - which is not an ciicourae- 

prlsKre 10 aC ° Un,ryin Bli,ain? » 


of Mnstant technological innovation 
and interaction, has been this country’s 
increasing strategical vulnerability. 
Long gone are the days when it was 
self-sufficient, isolated from European 
wars arid Secure against invasion pro- 
vided It held the narrow seas. The 
industrialization of Britain, and the 
quadrupling of its population in the 
nmeteenth century, made (he island 
state much less defensible. Its economy 
could no longer be autarchic but was 
tha “ other’s, dependent 
upon a global trading system, relying 
heavily upon massive food imports 
earned across the oceans, which the 
later inventions of aircraft and sub- 
jnanne made ever more insecure in 
time Of war. Moreover, air power, and 
'•then rocketry, meant that the tradi- 
tional security afforded to an island by 
the sea had been overwhelmed. Given 
the capacities of modern weapons, and 
the vulnerable situation of this small, 
overpopulated stale, it Is scarcely sur- 
prising that many people wonder if 
there can be any defence nowadays. 

cJiiSSfr B^shgovemmenthfls 

ever accepted - or is likely to accept - 
that conclusion and dismantle the 
coun ry s defences, the commitment to 
maintain the country’s armed services 
does not bring "security" in the way 

ri° n “pSii?^“ ed i« I" Palmerston's 
ime. cVefi if one accepts the armimeni 
that Britain , can only defend itself 

SUE ,he “umbrella" of NATO rtie 
problems are not resolved: fora coun- 
try with limited resources is still forced 
to decide which weapons should he 

Rn irh A ' 1 ” 1 commitment", the 
Bntish Army on the Rhine, and an 

SSS-ffW nav *’ a,,d a substantial 
nSl ° rCe ’ on L rf an Independent 

S rd 5 lerrent ’ the «■** for all of j 
wh|cfi are constantly rising? If not 

are' oT 51,311 becut? IfafWr aS ' 

5Upported ’ Wiil ‘Ns not | 
further damage a straitened economy? ] 


There are so many questions that need to be 
answered that the biggest problem may be 
deciding where to begfif What are the advan- 
and d «advantages, for example, of n 
renewed effort by the United States to foster 
Internationa 1 cultural and intellectual exchnnge 
andto do so, perhaps, on a truly massive scale? 


hopes for the future. 


Leader, back p 


i Are the not economic risks of increas- 
* ing our armaments expenditure at least 
equal to the strategical risks of not 
> doing so? Yet to reduce to Germany’s 
level the proportion of Britain’s GNP 

devoted to defence - something many 

Labour supporters desire - would 
require the virtual elimination of at 
least one of the, services and, addi- 
tionaliy, enrage the Conservatives. 
Here, as elsewhere, there are no easy 
answers. y 

“Sf* messa gp, as argued above, is 
unlikely to appeal to politicians intent 
upon radical changes, either in a 
rightward or a leftward direction. In 
"32 way?, the “solutions’’ 

advocated by the Conservative Right 
and the Labour Left are equally likely 
to harm Bntam’s external (and inter' 
nal) position, because each disregards 
the existing realities. Each would 
°Hjy P er P etuate ‘he prob- 

P°*‘‘ ,ni perial nation, 
d recipes * muCh h'igher 

defence spending, a “stifr tonfe to- 
wards the USSR, scepticism over de- 
tente and the United Nations, support 
South Africa, a disregard fordie 
Third Worldi and all the rest - can 

m i t Lrl^ nS 0 Ce J ,n i C tradin ? and eultu- 

elLr if ’ w a, ? d fhe world hecoraing 
Sv ro a h 8 ? Bl visage", it would 
SHU 0 aband pn the Battle for the. 
sympathies of the Third World bv 
wspiissing the Brandt Report, em 

SSSfij* Sou . th Africa and doing all 
the hard-nosed, "realistic” (sic) things 
advocated by Daily Telegraph ^- 
writers and Republican senators. Such 
a stance would, indeed, be steering 
against “the stream Of time". ' 8 


The author is president of the University 
California. This article is based on an am 
delivered at a symposium on arms control 
Livermore , California. 


The drastic reduction of defence 
spending (including, presumably, the 
Army s presence in Germany), and the 
possible withdrawal from NATO 
would literally “de-st ubilize" the entire 
West European defence system, with 
such repercussions upon the Nether- 
lands, Denmark and elsowliore that it 
would be difficult to foresee the con- 
sequences - except thnt they might not 
be pleasant. Pulling Britain out of the 
Lommon Market (with which well over 
naif our trade is now carried ou t) wou Id 
also be au act of political nihilism - 

at ren ™ inJn 8 competitive 
industries and making this overpopu- 
lated island again dependent upon 
distant and very vulnerable supplies of 
fpodstuffe at a time when it is more 
f an ever to forecast the 
world s future agncultural output. And 
a general retreat behind tariff barriers 
would probably make British industry 
less competitive, would hit at many 
producers in the Third World, and 

wmX'T 1 P rovoke a lengthy tariff war 
which a country such as Britain - with 
fevj bargaining powers - is unlikely to 
” Bmain an introspec- 
tive socialism in one country" with a 
-sege economy borders on S> impSs 
sibie- unless, of course, the population 
J2J r *^ u l ced *0 near that before the 
Industrial Revolution. And, like the 
poUcies of the Right, the Left’s “solu- 
would amply accentuate the 
dissensions. 

nrJkii cam , tba t there are so many 

Droblemq. fltlH cn fAin f7f •_ * . 


^ vain vi nine . 

Mr Berth, seem about as foolhardy. 


or 10 2 ras P «* straws. An 
eighteenth century scholar asked to 

E5 ,S J ,e "£ °, n the dec,ine °f Spain 
would have had to render an equally 

goomy account. Again that is not 

^«ni™ nSO - especially to those 

a nif 1 fern™ 11 J l,emmas of current 

ST ™ (Uro British external policy. 

L fe 10 “Idier on, conscious of 
weaknesses rather than strengths, of 


f setbacks rather than advances. Not 
i a ware of the long-term processes 
! historical development in (be f 
, century can envy them their laskji 
hence it would be short-sighted foil] 
i play down the difficulties. 

If the tools of the internals 
historian ure to be of any help at all 
this matter, it will be oy offennj 
cold-blooded analysis of the fl*! 
Influences upon Britain’s positkm 
the world nnd by tracing the evolud 
of the problems which now conm 
our rulers, A knowledge of the 
not , admittedly,' a guarantee of row 
in the future; but there is no posaW 
of evolving a rational, coherent 
nal policy without a knowledge of n 
has gone before and an understand 
of the “stream of time” whichcam^ 
along, A recognition of a contftf 
weaknesses enables one to build v* 
its remaining strengths - and tbet^ 
certainly some areas in which Bm®? 
better placed than other second aj 
sion states. It also enables bn« 10 
a better estimate of what can® 
cannot be done, to avoid the estf®' 
of policy and to devise a 
flexible strategy so as to P^J, 
British intertests in Europe, £ J] 
Third World, and in relation W 
super powers. • 

Whether the Right and the W* 
and, indeed, the great mass « 
British electorate - will ejgJ 
reach that understanding is olmcu“ 
say. It would be absurd to sugg^* . 
realism and intelligence are alwff ^ 
missing. But until such 
spread much more widely, our eu 
nal policies are likely to Jjj 
haphazard, affected more by 
groups blind to the larger -tertaen 
in world affairs, and in conseq“ e ® 
creating disappointment among 
and bewilderment among neutrsi j 
they watch a once dominant ns 
sliding gently downhill 
The autfior is reader In rn0 " ern ,,„ 
at the University of East AngM- 
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Prosecuting counsel against his times 


Robert Musil and the Crisis of 
European Culture 1880-1942 
by David S. Lull 

University of California Press, 
£11.S0 

ISBN 0 520 03852 5 

by Michael Butler 

One of the muiiy paradoxes ol 
twenticth-century Gcrninn literature 
is the major role played in its 
development by authors born not 
in Germany itself but at the 
periphery, within the confines of 
the tottering Austro-Hungarian 

Empire. Schmlzler, Hofmannsthal, 
Kraus, Rilke, Kafkn, Stefan Zwcig, 
Broch, Roth, 'Iraki, World, Musil 
offer ample evidence for 
Nietzsche's provocative generaliza- 
tion that all great periods of cul- 
ture are periods of political decline. 
Indeed, the disintegration of a vast, 
polyglot empire can rarely have 
produced a cultural explosion such 
ns that witnessed at the turn of the 
century in Prague and Vienna. 

Artistic breakthroughs were by 
no means confined to literature. In 
painting, Klimt and the Vienna 
Secession led to the startling inno- 
vations of Kokmchkn and Schiele; 
m music that city was the crucible 
for Schoenberg, Webern and Uerg; 
it was there, loo, that Freud form- 
ulated his immensely influential 
ideas and Wittgenstein began his 
drastic redefinition of philosophy. 

Yet with varying degrees of regret 
all these men felt the inexorable 
shift of cultural dynamism north- 
wards - to the more vigorous cli- 
mate of Berlin. 

None recognized this fact more 
quickly than Robert Musil. Indeed, 
despite his characteristically 
Austrian irony, Musil would have 
rejected the concept of “Austrian 
Culture" altogether. In his essay, 
Buridans Osterrelcher of 1919, for 
example, he scorned the 
" Donauf&deration ’’ as a "European 
Nature Reserve for aristocratic 
decadence”. It was not the specific 
fate of Austria that concerned him 
as a mature writer but the wider 
catastrophe of German and Euro- 
pean culture. Austria simply 
exhibited in perfect miniature the 
traumas, dishonesties and sense of 
spiritual crisis that were Bffecting 
the whole of Europe. “Kakanien, 
the mocking ‘title be gave to the 
ramshackle 


be gave to the 
Austro-Hungarian 


Empire io his peat, unfinished 
novel. The Man Without Qualities, 
served merely as a gracefully cor- 
rupt and melancholy paradigm of a 
whole civilization on the brink of 
collapse. 

Despite the early years in (he provin- 
cial towns of Klagenfurt, Steyr and 
Brno and his death as an obscure exile 
in Switzerland, Musil thus saw himself 
consistently within the central Euro- 
pean tradition as a specifically German 
Dichter whose prime function was to 
describe, admonish and propose new 
ways forward out of a self-evident 
cultural exhaustion. 

The English discovery, and recaps 
tion of Musil after the Second 
World Wur has been bedevilled by 
two major problems: the lack of 
translations of the vast majority of 
his works and the virulent polemic 
waged over Adolf Frisi's wilful 
editing of The Man Without Qual- 
ities in 1952. Indeed, it was not 
until die latter's revised edition of 
Musil's works was published in 
1978 that even the German reader 
was able to gain an accurate view 
of that mammoth novel. Given the 
fact that Musil's posthumous papers 
contained over 10,000 pages of 
materinl, the professional German- 
ists had food enough for their 
quarrels, and it is hardly surprising 
that Musil's true stature has been 
so hard to establish. With the 
separate publication of the Diaries 
in 1977 and the new Fris6 edition, 
now soundly based on accepted 
scholarly principles, the stage is set 
for a sober assessment of a man 
who wag called - somewhat prema- 
turely - in a famous front-page 


article in the TLS of October 28, 
1949 "the greatest modern novelist 
in the German language". 

Robert Musil's dates match 
almost uncannily the rise and fall 
of the Wilhelmme Empire and the 
Third Reich, and it is the principal 
merit of Dr Luft’s intellectual biog- 
raphy that it underlines at every 
point the significance of Musil's art 
and life within the European con- 
text. As un historian he has a firm 
grasp of the tragic process of 
German hegemony in Europe, and 
he 'is able to ’ link it to the 
development of one of the most 
intriguing minds of the twentieth 
century. 

Building on his nriginnl Harvard 
doctoral thesis, which covered ilic 
period 1 8HD- 1 924, Lufl brings 
many qualities to the task. He has 
rend widely and critically In Euro- 
pean history, philosophy and litera- 
ture^ lie writes authoritatively on 
physics, mathematics and the social 
structures essential to an under- 
standing of Musil's professional 
background and aesthetic theories. 
His mensured analyses make him 
an ideal exponent of Musil’s ideas 
and enthusiasms. 

Mis biography is the first com- 
prehensive attempt in any language 
to sec Musil's achievement whole. 
Although the author did not have 
the benefit of Frise’s excellent 
new edition, he has worked closely 
with (lie unpublished archive 
material in Klagenfurt, and this has 
given his arguments a reliable 
foundation. Frequent nnd intelligent 
use is made of Musil’s Diaries, but 
Luft docs not fall into the trap of 
assessing the creative work rigidly 
in terms of biographical data. 

To his self-appointed role as 
representative writer Musil brought 
impressive qualifications: he knew 
at first hand the disparate worlds 
of engineering, mathematics, sol- 
diering, philosophy, experimental 
psychology, libra riansbip. journal- 
ism, poetry. Gottfried Benn and 
Alfred Ddblin were trained as doc- 
tors, Trakl as a pharmacist (an 
individual who reminds us that a 
scientific training in itself offers no 
proof against cultural despair), but 
none of his contemporaries - with 
the possible exception of Broch - 
could match the range and depth 
of Musil's interests. This unique 
intellectual and emotional forma- 
tion lent substance to his acute 
awareness of the richness of human 
potentiality and the complexity of 
human motivation and behaviour. 
It also led him to embrace 
Nietzsche’s demand for new cul- 
tural and moral values in a world 
not only bereft of transcendental 
justification but also marked by a 
radical loss of confidence in the 
bourgeois liberal tradition as it had 
developed in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. If Musil thus shared the Ex- 
pressionists’ hostility to their 
fathers’ age of positivistic 
materialism, he rejected what he 
saw as their simplistic moral, politi- 
cal and anti-scientific attitudes. The 
“New Man", in Musil's view, had 
to f be> a much -j more strenuous. 
Intellectually passionate creature 
than the sentimental visions of 
Kaiser, Wcrfel or Toller. 

Luft's delineation of this general 
European crisis is both sensitive 
and scholarly. With particularly 
ludd economy he sketches the 
Austrian contribution to it - that 
passivity and affected world- 
weariness, aptly labelled “the gay 
apocalypse''^ which characterized 
(he mandarin class fn Austria at 
(he turn of the centuiy and which 
was Musil's principal Inheritance. 

Against this bockdoth Luft sets 
liis discussions of Musil’s literary 
texts, seeing them primarily not in 
terms of their literary quality, but 
rather as an "expression of the 
larger utopian thrust of his 
thought' 1 . His analyses make no 
claim to originality - which 1 is 
hardly surprising in view of the 
vast industry in Musil criticism 
which has mushroomed in the last 
two decades. What marks them 
out, however, are the thoroughness 



Robert Musil In uniform, 1917, lie described his mill lory service as "five years of 
slavery", 

with which Luft relates the lexis to 111 this context it conies as a 
their social and pyschological surprise to find Musil identifying so 
sources and his refusal to accept promptly with the German cause in 
dogmatically reductive interpretu- the First World War. Despite his 
tions of them. Inevitably a number scientific detachment and often 
of insights are left tantalizingly ruthless pursuit of honesty, he 
undeveloped, hut this broad lacked ut this critical moment the 
approach ha* its advantages. For percipicnce uf such men ns Hcin- 
e sample, it enables the author to rich Mann, Kraus or the pacifist 
examine the novel. Young T&rless. editor of Die Aktion, Franz Pfem- 
whose success in I9U6 persuaded fen, in judging the real issues 
Musil to dedicate himself to liters- behind the war. Despite his 
ture, without distorting it to fit the description of his military service 
contemporaneous theories of Freud us “five years of slavery'’, Musil 
or Otto Weininger. Nor is the appeared not to have actively dis- 
book seen in the over-simplified liked his various uniformed roles in 


oook seen in tne over-simp luted liked his various uniformed roles in 
terms of proto- fascism. Instead Luft the service of the stale. Here, loo, 
brings out the typical ambiguities he was a “representative" in t elite- 
that Musil's detached treatment of tual of his day. 
the darker sides of the human The loss of his persona! fortune 
psyche produces. In its morally in the inflation nnd the death of 
neutral exploration of the irratinn- both parents in 1924 gave Musil a 
ality of the world Voung Tdrless is directly pcr&onul, as opposed to 
shown to occupy a special position purely intellectual, experience of 
tn the German tradition of socio- the vulnerability of the individual 
enfiem Schulromane. in a mass society, which had heen 

After Nietzsche, the second so recently and cruelly underlined 
major impact on Musil s inteilec- by the indiscriminate slaughter on 
foal development was undoubtedly the Western From. Consequently, 
Ernst Mach, the physicist, the stories and plays of the 
psychologist and philosopher on immediate postwar period lose 
whom Musil wrote his doctoral _ nothing of tne idiosyncrasy of the 
thesis in 1908. Mach's attack on earlier work, but m perspective 
the nineteenth-century concept of they con be seen as subtle pre- 
causaliiy influenced, a whole limmnries to what was to become a 
generation of young intellectuals in life-long obsession: the vast project 
Vienna at the turn of the century. n f The Man Without Qualities. 

His argument for the subjective Musil’s novel sets out to dissect 
relativity of all psychic and phvsi- n society blithely oblivious of its 
cal phenomena helped to under- spiritual decay and imminent des- 
mme both man s existential security [ruction. Perceiving the discrepancy 
aa “ " s sense^ of moral respoiusi- between technological progress and 
bjlity. : Combined with the spiritual emptiness, Musil saw cor- 
Nietzschean view of man as ‘ the rectly that the urgent task conlront- 
creaujre that Is not yet defined , ing modern man was to re-establish 
Mach s work gave a crucial impetus u creative balling© between intellect 
to that sense of lost identity which nnd f co ]j n g. By setting his novel in 
was fobwome a central theme not Austrin in 1913, on £ ycar beforc 
only of 7 he Alan Without Qualities Sarajevo, he is able to create with 
but also of German literature In sustained and brilliant irony a 
the twentieth century. moment of artificial stasis in the 

Lufts examination of Musil s transition from traditional, indi- 
critique of Machs thought clearly vidualisiic bourgeois society, with 
reveals the links to the two stones, j !s liberal values inherited from the 
published in 1911 as Ver- Enlightenment, to the stresses of a 
ebugungen, which in some ways are modem, pluralistic mass culture, 
as strange as anything Kafka was The inevitability of this transition 
writing about the same time. In an did not produce in Musil the 
attempt to relocate the ethical elegiac regret il did, say, in Hof- 
dimcnsion that Mach had seemed mannsthnl, but rather the desire for 
to deny, they represent the final a thorough-going cultural critique 
stage of Musil’s literary apprentice- that could he used as n foundation 
ship and show a complex mixture for a new mode of living. The dcs- 
of fin de slide decadence, the- traction of '‘Kakaulen"'s self- 
absorption of vitaiist and deception - the vital figure of the 
psychoanalytical theories and, more sex-murderer Moosb rugger lurks 
importantly, a desire to break not beneath the calm surface 10 remind 
only with the constrictions of the reader of the repressive nature 


bourgeois morality but also with of bourgeois society - was a ncces- 
the aesthetic norms it had created, sary process beforc the establish- 


ment of "the other condition", as 
Musil rather wanly termed his 
quasi-mystical vision of a new 
social and ethical order where pre- 
cision ol thought and authenticity 
of feeling would be combined. 

Luft devotes one and a halt 
chapters to these and connected 
mutters. He explains the complex 
evolution of Musil’s masterpiece 
and relates its kaleidoscopic ideas 
and arguments to contemporary 
issues und personalities with com- 
mcndahle clarity. The book's insis- 
tent message that the world is 
experienced in the shifting cons- 
ciousness of the individual ego and 
not primarily in the statistics of 
social science or the pluralities of 
conflicting ideologies emphasizes its 
continuing relevance. 

Ulrich, the hero of The Alan 
Without Qualitin, is u man in 
search of a new, multi-dimensional 
identity wlm therefore rejects the 
restrictions of the pseudo “qual- 
ities" offered by social roles. Hie 
loss nf self is perceived paradoxi- 
cally as a positive experience in 
overcoming a debilitating self- 
ccnlredncss. Ulrich is presented 
both as the typical intellectual of 
his times und, in Musil's words, as 
"the limes' prosecuting counsel 
against the times." Luft sees the 
hook as Musil's ultimate challenge 
to the two dominant forms of 
determinism nnd rcduciiouism of 
the nineteenth century; the biologi- 
cal nnd the social. The novel sums 
up Musil's own development from 
n passive acceptance of the over- 
whelming ambiguity of human 
affairs to the recognition of the 
concrete demands of moral respon- 
sibility. 

This ethical momentum led Musil 
10 the paradoxical attempt to 
articulate the inarliculahle experi- 
ence of mystical stales of mind. It 
is this dimension that takes the 
novel far beyond the social criti- 
cism of the conventional Zeirroman. 
The energy and dedication Musil 
brought to this task can be 
detected in his constant straggle 
with language. Long passages of 
The Man Without Qualities (even 
at the proof stage - to the despair 
of his publisher) were worked over 
again and again in a compulsive 
desire for ultimate accuracy of ex- 

f iressiop and feeling. However dif- 
ficult it may be to follow Musil 
into such arcane area's of personal 
perception, few readers can fail to 
appreciate the rare beauty and 
tranquility this method achieved in 
the chapter "Atemzuge eines Som- 
me riags on which he was still 
working on the day of his death- 
Luft argues persuasively that the 
contemplative nature of these last 
pages and the jottings towards a 
’’Lay Theology” that Musil made 
in his last years of exile in Geneva 

{ iqinl to a tentative opening to 
aith in the face of Nazi brutality 
over the border. 

The Man Without Qualities con- 
tains in its 1000 pages and the 
similar number of posthumously 
published drafts and , sketches 
lengthy sections of philosophical 
essay- writing. And a major success 
uf Luft's study is the examination 
of Musil’s gifts as an essayist. This 
facet of his genius - the least 
known to Anglo-Saxon readers - is 
a fascinating one. Luft's sympathe- 
tic discussion of a number of 
major essays from the 1920s and 
1930s, for example, disposes of the 

J iersistcnt notion, that Musil turned 
nto an apolitical mystic. On the 
contrary, he pursued his sociopoliti- 
cal. reflections to the end of his 
life. A contemporary recalls that 
Musil's lecture On Stupidity , 
delivered in 1937 in Vienna, was 
the Inst major lecture 10 he beard 
in that city before the Anschhas 
(which ironically Musil had sup- 
ported in 1919) put an end to 
such frivolity and Moosbrueger 
finally came into his own. It wus 
Musil’s hist public analysis of the 
political culture of his day. Signifi- 
cantly, two thirds of that last audi- 
ence was Jewish. 

continued on next page 
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The claims of democratic socialism 


The Popular and the Political: essays 
on socialism in the 1980s 
edited by Mike Prior 
Rou Hedge & Kegan Paul, £6.95 
ISBN 0 7100 0627 6 

In the face of the gloomy nnd erratic 
disarray of British politics today The 
Popular and the Political is a distinct- 
ly encouraging book. It contains no 
decisive resolutions of our present 
political puzzles. It sometimes strikes 
an absurdly pious note; and some of 
it can ‘reasonably be regarded as 
simply naive. But in contrast not 
only to the demented impetus of Mrs 
Thatcher's policies or the sopliomor- 
ic inanity of many of Mr Benn's 
pronouncements, bur also to the 
sane but limp conservatism of Mr 
Hurterslcy or Mr Whilelaw it does 
make a sustained attempt to confront 
the present crisis of economy and 
society and to think through the 
issue of how far this crisis can be 
resolved. 

The book as a whole is dedicated to 
the memory of Bill Warren (the Marx- 
ist economist) and at its best it 
is pretty successful in emulating his 
impressive political decency ana in- 
tellectual integrity. Individual con- 
tributions vary greatly in length, in 
intellectual vigour ana in persuasive 
force. The contributors tnemselves 
are by no means in full agreement 
with one another; what they share is 
above nil an attitude of mind, n 
determination to think honestly and 
to speak frankly about political 
issues, at whatever risk to the sus- 
ceptibilities of political friends and 
associates. All belong firmly on the 
left of the political spectrum and 


continued from preceding page 

Perhaps the only real weakness 
in this biography Is the lock of any 
sustained comparative element. Lull 
makes a cogent case for Musil's 
European representativeness and 
does not Ignore the indifference 
verging on contempt that Musll 
exhibited for many of his fellow 
writers, including Thomas Mann. 
Broch, Roth, Werfel and above all 
Kraus - only Rilke appears to 
have been unequivocally, admired. 
But it would have been instructive 
to have seen just How and why 
Mush's fiction matched, for ex- 
ample, the great novels of Thomas 
Maui or his essays surpassed those 
of the latter’s brother, Heinrich. 
Lufi's book is full of side gla nces 
ai these and other Buthors and 
.Intellectuals of the interwar years, 
but be does not offer any substan- 
tial comparisons. Perhaps Mud's 
harsh, judgments were pyschologl- 
raliy necessary to keep him going 
through the latter years of poverty 
and obscurity while other, (and fre- 
quently lesser) writers were achiev- 
ing fame and fortune. 

However, this criticism cannot 
detract from the impressive quality 
of Lufi's study. Musil did not live 
to see the terrible revelations of 
the Soviet and Nazi camps nor the 

[ lermanent horror of, a civilization 
u the shadow of the Bomb: but 
Luft leaves no doubl that bad he 
done so, this uncomfortable Euro- 
pean would have continued ■ his 
stubborn search for a creative mor- 
ality in the face of despair, and res- 
ignation. ; 1 

MusU’s Nietzsches ni tenacity and 
his bold scepticism were his great- 
est virtues; they werd.the source of 
his challenge to all existing sdcial 
and ethical structures, and they 
were the essential Ingredients of his 
struggle to bring science and 
poetry, intellect and feeling, back 
into a dialectical relationship. 
David Luffs book has done his 
subject a signal service, and it is to 
be noped that his work will Inspire 
more translations of Robert MusU’s 
extraordinary commentary on the 
troubled times through which he 
lived. 

Michael Butler Is senior lecturer in 
German at the University of Bir- 
mingham. 


most are plainly in some sense Marx- 
ists. But, at least in the analysis of 
political issues, they are Marxist in 
analytical approach and in political 
vision, rather than Marxist in the 
exposition of a determinate dogma. 
Such honesty of thought and frank- 
ness of expression Is. of course, no 
guarantee of political discernment, 
but it does make for a more agreeable 
and potentially valuable style of poli- 
tical dialogue. The less impressive 
essays are , on the whole , those with the 
broadest and most theoretical subject 
matter, while the best, particularly 
those. bv David Purdy and Paul Hirst 
on the condition and prospects of the 
economy and the constraints which 
these pose for a socialist strategy, arc 
among the more concrete. The major 
exception to this pattern is a modest 
but excellent essay by the editor, Mike 
Prior, about the political implications 
of energy policy. 

Besides the determination to start 
off from economic and institutional 
reality, shown most impressively by 
Hirst, Purdy and Prior, but evi- 
denced to a very respectable degree 
in the contributions on housing, the 
health service and women's employ- 
ment, the most striking common ele- 
ment is a commitment to the demo- 
cratization of social institutions. In 
the case of localized institutions, the 
desirability and possibility of demo- 
cratization is a common and anodyne 
left-wing preference. But it is often 
accompanied and offset by n marked 
reluctance to extend this commit- 
ment to the more intractable ground 
either of the state itself or (rather 
more pressingly) of the political 
party built to challenge this and in due 


course to take power from it and over 
it. The most direct consideration of this 
issue conies in the contributions of 
Barry Hindess and Peter Lawrence. 
Hindess writes interestingly about the 
real character of a capitalist state 
apparatus but leaves the very idea of 
democratizing collective socini life as 
elusive and dubiously coherent as ever, 
while Lawrence writes extremely scep- 
tically about the desirability of building 
a political party which claims to repre- 
sent the interests of an entire society. 
The claim in theory lo a monopoly of 
political understanding readily mutates 
in practice into a claim to a monopoly 
of political authority- Democratic 
socialism (perhaps a' rather distant 
relative of Social Democracy) requires 
its adherents to keep a warier distance 
from the state, not simply within what 
is at present an operating capitalist 
state but also in political fantasy and in 
political resistance to such a state - 
even, at the limit, in and after a 
socialist revolution. 

It is easy to see the vulnerability 
of this line of thought. Is it not 
perhaps, for example, a political 
mood which simply precludes social- 
ist revolution? The authoritarian 
hierarchy of the state shapes its 
ghostly enemy, the party of proleta- 
rian revolution, in ugly symmetry 
with itself, lending to the latter many 
of its own nastiest features. But just 
as there are good reasons as well as 
bad for many aspects of the state's 
hierarchical authority, so there are 
benefits ns well as costs of such a 
structure in a revolutionary political 
party. An aversion to Btatism, a con- 
viction of the practical weight of so- 
cial ideals in political action, a dis- 


trust of narrowly “economist" work- 
ing-class stmleglcs, a reluctance to 
expropriate the leal consciousness 
of fellow citizens me nil I orally 
more edifying Ilian their opposites. 
But they will not necessarily trans- 
late at all effectively into political 
action. Democratic socialism is not 
the riddle of history solved nnd to- 
day, at least on the evidence of (his 
book, it even knows itself not to he 
the solution. But far though it js 
from being a panacea tor our pieseiu 
ills mul politically exposed though it 
will necessarily remain, this deter- 
mined diffidence is in itself an im- 
mense merit. There just are no 
panaceas for our present ills and all 
too many remedies on offer which 
will certainly magnify them hideous- 
ly. Even if it did not take too many 
evenings, democratic socialism would 
be no Elysium. But it still seems 
decidedly more humane and prepos- 
sessing than any other future we are 
likely to get. The hursh question is 
whether we still stand any real 
chance of getting it - and, if "we do 
stand any such chance, what we 
should do to make the host of that 
chance. 

These questions Mr Prior's authors 
make little progress in answering. 
But they do show how much of the 
weakness of the left in Britain today 
is a product of the sclf-inflictcd 
wounds of disingenuousness and self- 
deception. It is a salutary lesson. 

John Dunn 

John Dunn u reader in political si l- 
ence and fellow of King's College, 
Cambridge, 


Grappling with a revolutionary 


The Intellectual Origins of Leninism 
by Alain Bcsauson 
Blackwell, £12.00 
ISBN 0 631 114017 

Leninism: n sociological interpretation 
by David Lane 

Cambridge University Press, £13.50 
and £4.50 1 

! ISBN Q 2385S 2 and 20259 4 

Lenin’s Political Thought, volume Iwoi 

Theory and Practice In the Stalinist 

Revolution 

by Nell Harding 

Macmillan, £15.00 

ISBN 0 333 21289 4 


Lenin was an unusually complex man 
who left behind an ambiguous legacy. 
Vie was doctrinaire but not dogmatic, 
a visionary but not utopian, an 
avowed Marxist but also aware of 
Marx’s limitations. And although he 
was deeply concerned to make the 
Soviet Union a genuinely democratic 
society, he was responsible for creat- 
ing a toiMUgrian apparatus of power: i. 
' Within- a short span of s£ven years, 
Lenin went on successively to' replace; 
the.. masses' as the agents of the 
revolutionary change by the. pro- 
letariat. the latter By (he vanguard, 
the vanguard by the. party, the party . 
by its Central Committee, and the 
Committee by its specialist organs, 
when he realized, thm the spedalist 
organs could be taken over by such a 
ruthless man as Stalin, he struggled In 
vain to disown him and pinned his 
hope on the Rabkrln , a body that 
resembled the ; traditional Russian 
Intel line nisi b motf : than Plato’s 

Guardians and. was a tightly knit 
organization of dedicated, able and 
allegedly incorruptible, men. Lenin's 
life and work raise' several profoundly 
important theoretical questions about 
the nature of the revolution, thii logic 
I of ideology in action, the nature of 
political realism, the difficulties in- 
volved in orientalizing an essentially 
Eurocentric body of ideas, and so on. 
And they also raise historical questions 
about the role of Lenin in the Bplshe- 

K K i: 


vik revolution, his complex legacy, 
whether he paved the way for Stalin, 
and so on. 

The three books under review 
attempt to grapple with these and 
other related questions. For Professor 
Besanqon the “key" to Lenin lies in 
the fact that he was an ideologist. 
Ideology, for Bcsangon, is a secular- 
ized form of Manicheism. Manicheisrn 
believes in "two principles’’, namely 
good and evil, and “three times'', 
namely a past where the two prin- 
ciples were cleorly separated and the 
good ruled, a present when they are 
confused, and u future where their 
primordial separation will be restored 
by means of a . concerted action based 
on the absolute knowledge of the 
good. The author traceB the “intellec- 
tual origins’’ of "Leninist Mani- 
cheism" to such disparate sources as 
Marx and especially Engels, Chcrny- 
shevski, Plckhanov, Nechaev and 
others Besanfon's Lenin developed 
an ideology which divided all truths 
and moralities into good and bod and 
claimed to possess absolute know- 
ledge of the historical truth. He rigor- 
ously pursued the logical implications 
qf lhe Ideology,' created a nightmarish., 
world of illusion . anq' urfiealitV . and 
paved the ; waV for StaUiuNeodWto ’ 
say .Branson's account , which almost’ 

tnlAI V lOflnreo lK« L* . • 


totally ignores the Russian history and. 
social and. economic circumstances, is 
as ideological as. his Lenin, and simp, 
m In the extreme. ; * 

Professor Lane's .book is much 
mbre sophisticated; U is scholarly, 
aralyt ca.f . and full l0 f illuminating 
msjgnts, For Lane. Lenin's genius lay 
)n . combining • serious sociological 
analysis with realistic political tactics 
Unm borrowed many, of Marx’s basic 
idea*, added several nOw doctrines qf, * 
hh own. adapted them tojhe h£ri- 
i unique Russian circumstances 

I '?8.=y ■ ■i d the 

social • scene. .. ,.He concluding Th=T 
although ‘’pathological” anllSve^m 
sepsgless decision-making” * 

' ' ‘ ■•*.* * ; *i: *• r, :V- 


Lenin's hnsic goals and theories. 

Unlike Professor Lime, Dr Hn riling 
is interested in Lenin, not l.eninlMii, 
nnd he offers u lurid and sensitive 
neenum of Lenin's ilumglu. Although 
he presents Lenin us “mi extraordi- 
narily doctrinaire politician . . . who 
altered his political course only after 
thorough theoretical work had con- 
ylitceulilm of thu need to do so", anil 
blames many of life failures on his 
inndequute theoretical analysis, his 
uotiuled historical account is in no way 
marred by such a inelliodological 
straitinckct. lie shows Hint 1 jutiin was 
genuinely concerned to deal with the 
renlily of post-revolutionary Russia 
without losing sight of his ultimate 
objective. As he so ably demonstrates, 
Lenin was Increasingly forced by the 
combination of unexpected events, 
unfulfilled expectations, Russia’s so- 
called “cultural backwardness" and the 
need for managerial talent and 
bureaucratic authority to abandon his 
dream of a participatory society. He 
destroyed or emasculated the centres 
of opposition and criticism, and reluc- 
tantly paved the way for Stalin. 

. Tte life _ and work of a rcvolu- 
tionary politician is an exceedingly 
difficult , subject for Investigation, 
Events happen go fast nnd stand in 
such corapiex relationships that they 
are difficult to isolate ancl individuate, 
runner, the revolutionary ncccssnrilv 
invokes general, even theoretical 
ideas and leaves so many false trails 
that it is difficult to decide how much 
explanatory weight to place upon his 

fl £ d * Ctoric ' The historical 
,ng J T'kicli is just over a century 

w.nn? 8r0Wl Y u P within a liberal 
Weltanschauung, has not yet devel- 
conceptual ancl methodo- 

,0 ° ? " ee ded to study revolu- 
honary ipolitidans who defy the lib- 
eral criteria of historical individuation, 
ShaC?’ raUona,Uy and Purposive 

to^ h whh We jf p r reciate the limited 
tools with which the three authors 
had ^ operate, We hftve 

.ofSrings reaSOn IO b0 Smterul for their 

., r — Parekh 
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Canefields 

Ui'vuliiiinu nnd EconorniTiwI 
mint in Cuba 
by Arthur Mncliusn 
IMui'iuilliin, £20.00 
ISBN U 333 28306 6 

Writing on Culm suffers froaj 
excessive detachment - H.m i 
mas or overwhelming 
David Burkin - and natiiiEi 
many self- righteous intrilecS 

eager to demonstrate the vinal 
failings of u particular po Li 
most illuminating books n y 
seem to have been those wrfejl 
.sympathetic yet curious wrikaj 
iiig in uiulerstund nosl-ievflhtij 
policies yet with tnc wit to aft 
right questions - Dudley Sea) 
Jose Iglcsius. Arthur Mail 
attempts to straddle a nujifc 
horses, and though be (rea 
almost overbalances h? 
place to the end. For all its I 
ishes he has written an imej 
and stimulating account of tk 
gross of Cuba from colonial & 
rion before 1959 through revolt 
social ami political transfornuh 
becoming a more egalitarian# 
whose foreign trade is closelji 
a ted with the .Soviet Union. - 
The hook covers a vast w 
topics concerned with thru 
economy and ranges froa # 
economic history to orpaj 
and class power. It suffers, ben 
from not giving more than io^ 
treatment to the majority it 
topics that are discussed. Ikj 
cipnl aim of the book iitotkti 
changes Unit have taken cto 
Cuban agriculture since 195 ) £ 
analyse the relation of those chwt 
the l ‘uhim economy ns a whok t 
agriculture has played a central 
Cuban development for alroouie 
tury, such mi orientation owts 
considers Cuban economic w lo 
development in general. In W* 

Ewan frequently examines twp 

background of major .aspects** 
mic policy and consistently w* 
the extent to which polkics w 
been implemented lend toil 
attainment of socialist jJMB.® 
critical ycl relatively umogM* 
Two particular sections cube^ 
led out for mention to ■ 
irate the strengths of the bo»i 
tSculnily effective is the as®®, 
of the problems associated JJj 
the shortage of labour la 
and the p»mr performance oij*". 
us morale declined and a wjr 
degree of equality of incP« 
achieved. He demonstrate*]"? 
Im causation of dist>rgnnlzatK* 
mg to absenteeism causing®:, 
disorganization, lower nwra^ 

commitment and cojiseW! ' 
work. Similarly the InboW 
in the canefields is % 


or me tune uwih»«i ^ 
and thus the wages earneo ^ 
ling declined and 
even harder to attract into 
fields. j m. 

The basic weakness ot 
cultural economy has 
reliance on n single rtfjL g j- 
proportion of its toiJJJJ 
ancl the political straitjadW- 
chunging the USA 
the purchaser of raost ra.jp 
The author argues th« t 
live policy that wouM I 
liance on the Soviet U^^f 
to lower the rales of 
thus the reliance on So .’^ t jerfd 
Manv of tho i« ucs ^SJ^ 

treated summanly su t 
of rural and urban 
lance, and the P r0 £”Lttft 
degrees of soaal.eqtrajjjj ^ ^ 
the summary comraen 
able and 

few issues are trci. 

The style of the 
more suitable to d u f ^iiy 
is readable but styfedra g^ ^? 
the plethora of ^ 

regular frustration, 
text for those seeking 
lion on many topics- . 

^vldAT^ 

n«vid A. 

geography at the UnW* 3 * ;i. s 
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A poet turning to myth 


An exhibition of the prints and drawings of Hans Batdung Gricn has Just closed 
after visiting the National Gallery of Art In Washington and the Art Gallery or 
Yale University. A sixteenth-century German artist, now overshadowed by his 
more celebrated contemporaries, Baldung experimented with palming, drawing, 
etching and woodcutting, often producing work that seems to imitate yet 
contradict that of his contemporary Albrecht Dflrer. The Fall of Man reproduced 
above Is taken from the catalogue of the exhibition, edited by James H. Marrow 
and Alan Sheslack, and published by Chicago University Press at £12.00. 


Ted Hughes: a critical study 
By Terry Gifford and Neil Roberts 
Faber, £9.50 
ISBN 0 571 mot 5 

Ted Hughes is younger than Philip 
Larkin iind has already published 
more poetry than Thomas Hardy - 
und its range is as remarkable us 
its volume. 

In the iutroduelion to ilieir erilieal 
study ‘lurry Gifford anil Neil 
Huberts point uui itmi Hughes has 
"gone on finding new strategies fur 
remaining true to n constant inspi- 
ration", and even the most cursory 
glance at hi« work shows that 
his recent forms and allusions 
differ radically (mm those in 7/ie 
Hawk in the llain ami l.uperctd. 
Concentrated, straight lot ward (mi to 
speak) evocations and descriptions 
have gradually been subsumed into 
discursive mythic structures. 

The dcvclopuicni faces wmtld-hc 
cniiuncniulopi wit It a problem: 
since VlWivo the extent of 
Hughes's reference has grown 
immense and his mythic models 
have become increasingly esoteric, 
but his language hus retained its 
original - often brutal - simplicity 
and lus dialectical tnrmulus have 
remained stark tit die point of 
crudity. How cun explanation of 
the background be prevented from 
swamping the poetry in the fore- 
ground. und misrepresenting its 
character? 

Gifford and Roberts accentuate 
this dilemma by using two distinct 
critical methods For the back- 
ground they arc packed and schol- 
arly: "In tlic next poem ihc hero 
is llayed, a transformation motif 
that Jung remarks on ill his com- 
mentary on the visions of the 
alchemist Zosimus the Divine. In 
the words of Lawrence’s ilirkin 
. . and so on. For the fore- 
ground, and what Hughes himself 


called his “super-simple nnd 
super-ugly language", they arc 
more relaxed ana chatty: “One 

feels after rending this poem that 
the writer has sung a very personal 


sung of his relationship with the 
landscape as with these petiole." 
Such discrepancies are, per naps. 


bound to exist in a bonk written 
by two people, but however under- 
standable. the variety cannot help 
scenting unsullied and unsettling. 

The bunk is, in fact, mine united 
in ils views than its styles might 
suggest, and Gifford and Huberts 
argue for their belief that Hughes 
is “a great poet" with enthusiasm. 
Only occasionally does this gel the 
heller of their critical judgment - 
and by restraining themselves they 
make a better ease fur ihcir sub- 
ject limit Keith Sugar slid in his 
impetuous book The An of Ted 
Hughes. Ily declaring that their 
main concern is with language - 
"since we believe il is only through 
alien I inn to language that a puci's 
reputation ean he argued Tor" - 
they give themselves an ample 
enough brief to include anything 
they find. Principally, they investi- 
gate the relationship of Eltighes’s 
language to the physical world, and 
lo the inner "snhteTranemi world" 
which "can never he completely 
projected into language, nor can 
anyone permanently live in it”. 
The first of these two tasks is 
much the easier, nnd Gifford and 
Roberts respond warmly to chunky, 
muscular early poems like "Wind" 
and "View of a Pig”. This, of 
course, is the more familiar side of 
Hughes’s work, and needs no 
special pleading. Bui the second 
area of inquiry is infinitely more 
complex, and introduces qualities 
which have alienated many of his 
original admirers. 

In his first books, Hughes 
implies the existence of (he "sub- 
terranean world” of instinct, intui- 


tion anil inexpressible forces by 
concentrating on external appear- 
ances. actions ami statements. But 
from Wodivo oil, increasingly but 
not exclusively, he hus addressed 
himself in it directly. This has had 
a nmfuund effect on the quality 
and colour of his language: while 
still cultivating force ful ness, it has 
turned to myth for mnny of its 
images arid narratives. A. C. H. 
Smith, who accompanied Hughes 
and Peter Brook on their expedi- 
tion tu Persia, puiv the point well: 
"The deeper into language one 
£ 0 es, Ihc less visuul/ccinccptual its 
imagery, and the more nudinl/vis- 
ccnii/ muscular its syrtrms of ten- 
sions." 

Hughes is well aware that to fol- 
low this line of development too 
fur would be tu risk losing his 
audience in a jungle of arcane or 
private reference, and in Ids major 
recent work - Crow and (iaiutere 
in oartieular - luis been careful to 
in fill rate his subterranean evoca- 
tions with humdrum details. Croiv. 
with its st rip -cart non violence, and 
iiauilvte. which reads at times like 
a script of The Archers written by 
Charles Munson, artfully combines 
these two worlds. Gifford's and 
Roberts’s concern™ lion on language 
enables them tu explore this fusion 
revenlingly, and demonstrate a 
quality in Hughes’s work which is 
often missed. As his different lan- 
guages and different perceptions 
combine, they create enormous 
potential for ironic amusement, ns 
well us tragedy. Il is a mark of his 
stature that he can exploit this us 
humanly and familiarly ns he does, 
while continuing to examine what 
is inhuman nnd extraordinary. 

Andrew Motion 

Andrew Motion is lecturer lit Eng- 
lish at the University of Hull. 


Stained glass and reredos 


Victorian Devotional Poetry: the 
traclarlan mode 


by G. B. Tennyson 
Harvard University 1 
ISBN 0 674 93586 I 


University Press, £10.50 


Professor Tennyson’s subject is 
carefully delineated and circum- 
scribed: it is the poetry of the 
Oxford Movement, what the sub- 
title calls "the tractatian mode". 

The major figures, naturally, 
represent one kind of authentic 
Victorian sensibility, a stained- 
glass-and-reredos, Butterfield-and- 
Pugin, beil-and-candle life; and one 
of Professor Tennyson's most 
significant insights is nis perception 
that this kind of sensibility is inex- 
tricably connected with both the 
poetry and the religion of the 
Oxford Movement. This is because 
if was not just a doctrinal matter 
■:;fttft;aa affair of the heart and the 
j.;. spirit, guided by aesthetic u, Well 
as religious impulses.- In this Pro- 
fessor Tennyson follows Stephen 
Prlcketl's argument that literary 
criticism and theology arc closely 
intertwined in the Victorian period; 
this is fundamental to a valuable 
chapter on "Traclarian Poetics", 
which deals with some pre- 
t raciarian theories of Keblc and 
Newmnn, with the tracts themselves 
(especially tract 60, on the doctrine 
of Reserve, and tract 89, on mys- 
ticism), and with Keblc’s lectures 
as professor of poetry at Oxford. 
There is a distinct homogeneity 
about these theoretical writings, 
with their blend of aesthetic and 
religious concerns: poetry is seen 


as lending religion her wealth of 
symbols and similes, ond religion 
returns them again to poetry 
"clothed with so splendid a radiance 
that they appear to be no longer merely 
symbols.” 

There is a detailed consideration 
of three authors, Keble, Newman, 
and Isaac Williams. In his discus- 
sion of Keble, Professor Tennyson's 
contention that The Christian Year 


is a highly original poetic document 
seems to me a doubtful one in the 
light of Reginald Heber's poems 
published in the Christian Observer 
trom 1811 to 1816; certainly Keble 
was more successful, probably 
because he is more refined, less 
manly than Heber. Professor Tenny- 
son's account of Keble suffers 
from the flatness of his material: 
once he has pointed out its close- 
ness to (he Book of Common 
Prayer, with a painstaking explica- 
tion of the principal festivals and 
holy days of the Christian year, 
there is little to be done except 
point out its dependence on the 
doctrine of Reserve and the prac- 
tice of analogy, and gesture 
towards its general character Bnd 
historical significance. 

With Newman and the Lyra 
Apostolica (here is matter more 
promising. As the author points 
out, the doctrinal edge of New- 
sman's poetry is. very Jceefi, and his 
individual application of the doc- 
trine of Reserve means that in 
Newman there is a sense of an 
almost irresistible emotion being 
held back with great difficulty. 
Isaac Williams, too, is a most curi- 
ous and interesting figure, princi- 

? ally because of his links with 
lotliic revival architecture: in The 
Cathedral he produced a genuine 
odditv, a collection of poems corres- 
ponding to all the features of a Gothic 
cathedral, with various subjects con- 
nected to parts of. the building In an 
elaborate and obsessional manner. 

After . these three chapters on 
individual authors. Professor Tenny- 
son picks up a number of trac- 
larian bits and pieces. There is a 
chapter on Lyra Innocentium, "a 
sort of Christian Year for Teachers 
and Nurses" holding up an ideal of 
Infant piety calculated to enrage all 
but . the most docile Sunday School 
aitender. There are brief notes on 
five poets and hymn-writers whose 
work was traclarian in spirit, 
including John Mason Noale and 
Edward Caswafl, author of the fine 


"See amid the winter's snow”. A 
postscript deals with tractarian 
poetry in Christina Rossetti and 
Gerard Manley Hopkins: here the 
reader can admit ibe argument that 
Hopkins's attitude to nature may 
be seen as "Iracta nanism reborn, 
forged anew in a Heraclitean fire", 
while nevertheless feeling that the 
centre of Hopkins’s poetry lies 
elsewhere. Hopkins. inevitably, 
shows up the Tractarians for what 
they are: his sharpness ot ecstasy, 
his despair, and lus tense struggle 
with himself and with God, are 
matters quite unknown to the pal- 
lid Keble and the self-indulgent 
Williams, who were busy turning 
their aesthetic hobbies into a 
religious creed. 

ProfessoT Tennyson has written a 
careful, solid, painstaking book: he 
advances his arguments with deli- 
cate discrimination and nice judg- 
ment, occasionally over-elaborating 
in his anxiety not- to be misunder- 
stood. He is a climber who tests 
every foothold with meticulous 
care: il may not be exciting, but it 
is very safe. In the process he 
sometimes loses sight of the more 
extensive view, ana his careful sep- 
aration of his subject from the rest 
of nlneleenth-cenlury devotional 
poetry has its disadvantages. I have 
already pointed to a neglect of 
Heber; another blurring of the dis- 
tant scene occurs in a reference to 
"the gentle Jesus, meek and mild, 
of so much Evangelical hymnody”, 
which Is clearly inadequate. But If 
the farther landscape seems blur- 
red, Professor Tennyson has done 
useful work on the central Trac- 
tarians; perhaps we should respond 
to his book in (he words of New- 
man's most famous poem: 

/ do not ask to sec 

The distant scene: one step 

enough for me. 

J. R. Watson 

J. R. Watson is professor of Eng- 
lish at the University of Durham. 


The Past and 
the Present 


Professor Lawrence Stone describes an 'heroic phase' in the 
writing of history - the period of the Iasi twenty-five years which 
has witnessed perhaps ihe most exciting new developments in 
historical methods, questions and problems in the whole history 
of the discipline- 

For social historians concerned with the daily lives of working 
people and with urban expansion Professor Neal p’s new study of 
Bath reveals the changing structure ol society and its social 
values as shown in the expansion of the city. 

NB: Raphael Samuel’s ’goldmine for both social historians and 
criminologists’ ( Paut Thompson . New Society) should not be 
missed. 

The Past and the Present 
LAWRENCE STONE 

06264 C 8.75 ttJunu 

Bath: A Social History 1680-1850 

or A Malloy of Pleasure, yet a Sink of Iniquity 
R. S. NEALE 

0639 X 480 pages, illustrations and tablos £18 Uuno 
Special price until 31 October 1981 £14. BO 


. East End Underworld 
RAPHAEL SAMUEL 
072S6 £1150 07264 Paperback £6.96 30 April 


ISBN Pratin: 07100 

Routledge & Kegan Paul, 39 Store Street. London WC1 
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Slaves in 
armour 

Slave Soldiers and Islam: 
genesis of a military system 
by Daniel Pipes 
Yale University Press, £15.75 
ISBN 0 300 02447 9 


iBmm 


Dear Sir, I have bin your servant’ 

cially hard to adjust. The newcom- So hmg oiler, n wm^enu-nktrv ot topics hecaoie ol the 

ers from dkcnverod thev could vrow :i Ihmnh imiirh more comprehensive ninety ol the niaierbh heln<T. 


TH E TIMES HIGH ER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 



Guides to the galaxies 


Gorillas in the wild 


the Slaves no More: lellers from e rs discovered they could grow :i though 


Liberia 1833-1869 
edited by Bell I. Wiley 


wide variety of commodities, but anil in to irrelative account »l the and the sensitivity 0 f ifcj 
thev still yearned for American responses of _ American Macks to the misii. , . ,|s r l ll “ 8 ni enjs on ^ 


■espouses oi .*\meric.m m 

YnteSeKuT Press £1575 Press ” "of Kentucky, foodstuffs anTequipmeiit, and some ending id slavery. It was a period points in fact con fim an^ 

Yale University Press, £15.75 university Press oi iveniuc y, • . .. fe , t ,i ia , tr; ,Hj Jlc niiehl he when enngrulnm Inst much ol its those ol mher spedash, S 

ISBN 0 300 02447 9 U1S0 ,£a„ baalh/ wi.h ^mec liml.cl „&.l .... hl»cls. Yo. I...K he taKj“ 

ISBN 0 8131 1388 I crops on difficult land, interriipicd w»ls by no means clear to them family lies, .the strength potty 

Scholarly writing about slaves in by a tiresome rainy season. Pioneer what the war would bring, what black religion, the basic HOfa, 

Islam is fashionable, with books on Been In the Storm So Long: the jjj e Africa, as elsewhere, was freedom would mean, and how best Hie muck community, drscit ^ 


(he subject having now appeared aftermath of slavery 
on both sides of the Atlantic. by Leon F. Litwack 

In 1980 Patricia Crone produced A (hi one Press, £14.50 
her Slaves on Horses the evolution 15 q 495 11218 3 

of the Islamic polity (Cambridge 

University Press) in which she 

argued tnat the tribal base of the jv?n ,h/> first hinr 


often dull and might appear pruvin- tlicy could respond to any oppor- am! colour distinctions, aodQtA 
cial even to those determined to tunnies that came I lie ir way. illusionment with Northern $ 

resist “the flesh pots of Egypt”: This new assessment focuses on ami " missionaries " of one w, 

thatched houses and “grass and the attitudes of Macks, nml wher- anolher. They confirm the ifo 
bushes that gr(o)ws in the ever possible expresses them in id blacks for “the d4 ^ 
s( Greets ” were not to all tastes, their own ** uncorreelcd " wurds. where they hud been bro$. 


army nil shred and the Caliphs lost Africans to Christianity. Migration as the somewhat flowery passages 
control , iei I, m ,, a V j- fi uves *, to Liberia was never as grent as the in letters otherwise notable for their 
panic] Pipes s Slave Soldiers and Colonization Society had hoped, but spare prose. 

Islam both complements and, to a ;*c cnnnnrh>rt rort»iw«H «nmp AnnTher ctrikinn feaiure nf the 


certain 

Both 

within 


Extensive use has been made of failure before it had been du 
manuscript, memoir, press and offi- and predicting black retro? 
cial sources, as well as the inter- to the point of extinction 
views with cx-slaves conducted in sought to salvage soroetH* 
the twentieth century— die subject broken promises about Ini 1 
of intense scholarly interest for triluition und disappointment! 
some years. their continuing personal u 


wide deployment ot slaves in war- t ? ie fjj St t j me Notwithstanding the tion : “do not understand me to though a more extensive treatment .... 

rare throughout the ages, the estab- searches of modem scholars, such say there is no lazy ones among us, of them and an indication of the task of asserting their huaa 

lislnnent of a formal system or tetters remain scarce. Leon Lit- for thar is.” Moreover, if masters kinds of questions asked by the American rights without 1 

military slavery was unique to wac |(' s s mdy, for example, prints expected gratitude from their slaves, interviewers might hnvc been help- offence to whites are espeot 

isinm. Mis definition or the military f 0llr . Hence the Liberian letters these correspondents invariably had ful for readers unfamiliar with the depicted, 
slave is a person ot slave origins are valuable, despite the fact that similar expectations of their white field. Unlike some who hnve used What finally emerges to 
wn ° ? , ac< l ulir 5 :a ,, 8 systematic t |, e correspondents were not typical contacts, and it is galling not to such slave records, Lilwuck does impressive, long, but cuts! 

'■nrf* ml, 0 !' of ihe mass of American blacks ai have more indication of how the not seek to quantify his conclusions, Interesting bonk, which bra 

l V“. 11 this time, who were perforce illiter- latter received the black calls upon pointing out on occasion ihnt the tic without being senmwa 
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military slavery was unique to wac |(' s s mdy, for example, prints expected gratitude from their slaves, interviewers might hnvc been hcln- 
islnm. His deliiution or the military j ust f our _ Hence the Liberian letters these correspondents invariably had ful for readers unfamiliar with the 
slave is a person of slave origins are valuable, despite the fact that similar expectations of their white field. Unlike some who hnvc used 


interesting book, which issW 
tic without being scndnwB 
lair without being bland, bC< 
utile diversity of black aw; 
reactions to oninncipaiion u 
grim gull which lion w#® 


this time - who were perforce illiter- latter received the black calls upon pointing out' on occasion ihnt the 
r.?", a!! “8 ate- They were, in fact, generally them. Far from being gullible clay questions he seeks to answer could 
afffTSalfv n h?miKi« tn/pth^r at yp ical in their level of «'•>» and in the hands of a superior race, the nut in any event he fully met 
55 h a iKh* if -fcSf Tn.! “ preparation for freedom”. That new Liberians queried the terms of througli i|imn tinea lion. Tims, it is 
HkHnlinp rL rAvAr,t fnr fhp i 5 »i preparation, provided by white mas- their emancipation and reminded reasonably iirgucil, if it were poss- 
r ^ ar ?...L or .*Sf ters and Colonization Societv offi- whites of their duty. If one woman ihle to arrive at an accurate e 011 . 1 t 


he seeks to answer could 
uny event be fully met 


discipline. The reward for the total jl r f 

submission of his own will was, r ; R u 
1 1 ....... ciais 


paradoxically, 


as 119 rt of the ‘ u.uui.y iu uc caacnutu m a ucw icniumic tajoiery, sne oiu 11 opemy, • ineir musters at least until tire end wonts or one ni»«* ••tt 

Snve Soldiers Mam is C0 ™ lT Y- Yet the immigrants were “believing that by asking in a of the war, “ this would prove to asked for hh memories OM 

divided into two main carts- the qu P 0I ?J oul lh . al , " a becoming manner I will gel some he a highly 111 isle ailing criiei inn for days: "No matter whereja 

first “The Islnmirate ca P ltal ' likewise vital, and that assistance”. Far more common, determining loyally or fiilclily". hoin I don't want V0“ |0 *® 

analyses the use of slaves in war- L ev ^7 one thal comes 10 Africa however, was the proud reminder, Similarly, no statistical account ol sloiv ’cause the while Wc 

fare and the Islamic milieu which ? ho . , bc a '’? lun ? cer - determined “Dear Sir, I huve bin your servant, ussaults on blacks in the fitsl year been and are now and *5 

produced the phenomenon of mDii- lakft ever y ll '«\&,) ust lhe V find I want (you) to send me , of freedom— not. incidentally, bc against the negro- 

ary slave ry. ’Ae second part sur- i, *^ besit “ 8 ei a "d offers to pay for such dis- obtainable from the slave mtm. lives. . . , 

v5vs the orialns of «,rh L . This was difficult advice to fo - patches were few. nlhcil gc.ie.ul allegations „| irucltv Chrisll*' 


;e and power 


timony 


fare and the Islamic milieu which 


produced the phenomenon of mflil- t , ^ be sat^fled ” 
ary slavery, the second part sur- W wns MKcn { t 


veys the origins of such slavery In 1 Th xu WRS u d .if flcu,t advice to f°l" P 8 ^ 1 .® 5 w^e few. nincu gcuciui allegations ol cruelty wina»»-. 

early Islami? history un - to^thS ^ . ° Ug ,he . re ^ no nostal 8 ,a 4 This collection is a fitting tribute cun he quantified-- could reveal the • ■ 

death of al-Mu‘tasim in ad 842. slavery, most of the correspon- to an historian who devoted much buiharity which frequently ehunic- • 

Unfortunately, this second section n f ews ,.? rom h ? m 5'. th 5 y °l b,s , , t ar ® e l r l *?. rccrca, mg »he lives turized them. < lirishnc Holt i.\ rtailtr wAjf 

tends to degenerate into a listing ®j Se . d k ^ he ^-/ an l!l l ie | an d friends, of plain folk . Litwack convinces hcc.uisc nf his history ui the UnivtnUf 

^ of names and events, which makes and l ' lose over found it espe- Leon Litwack s Been in the Storm subtle analysis of so vast a nun. her t 'tin ter bury. 


so v.kI a 11 11 11 . her < nnterhioy. 


rather dreary reading. 

Central to the book is the idea 
that military slavery provided an 

extremely useful way for central s 

government to attempt to control J 

soldiers stationed in distant areas . 1 k 

(That the‘. attempt whs not ~ r 

altogether successful is evident Greek and Roman Slavery 
from the number of rebellions by Thomas Wiedemann 
which plagued the early ‘Abbfisid Croorn Helm, £10,95 and £5.95 
dynasty.) Pipes believes that this ISBN 0 7099 0388 X and 0389 8 
method of enforced border control — 

SAjS, °pL!d- ohSmif fh C | , "lh" 8 °lf ,iC Ho , bs ! ,a ' VI l' 

pate in the miliLary aspects of h s J ay ® socictl f s ?, f 

public life and fight for rulei. r ap f ear be 10 recessi0l l ■ 

Slavery, from Graeco-Roman Tak 5 n s,n »P;y as a comment on the 
times^to th™ age SfTgS n and . T ntity ° f re “ areb 
American plants tmns, has intrigued 8 Rffmni IS 5f n d ° n ,h- nCie k 1 G 7 ek 
and fascinated countless .histonans. 2 " d , Ro .T^ t ery thl - obs{ T vat. on 

UflAir bi n ...mi a * . was lust l fieci bv enmnamnn uiith th^ 


Slaveholding in the ancient world 

r graphs from Joseph Vogt’s Mainz stn- selves. Hut these limitations cun he 1 
ble » a, jd important interpretative surmounted to some extent hy 11 c 
studies by Keith Hopkins and Moses solid u.ul comprehensive intrudin'- r 
• Finley have already appeared in tion, and hy intelligent orgiini/ntion 1 


u mission, iilcoloay,' fiincliofc • : 
ol slaves, public slaws* . 
resist iincc, rehellionJ-^T 
nic.it Is Intended to bn°I 


White Dwarfs — Black Holes: an 
Introduction to relativistic astrophysics 
by Roman Scxl and Hannclorc Sexl 
translated by Patrick P. Weidhaas 
Academic Press, £7.60 
ISBN 0 12 637350 7 

Relativistic Cosmology: an introduc- 
tion 

by J. Heidmann 

translated by S. Mltton and J. Milton 
Springer, DM48 
ISBN 3 540 10138 l 

Rutherford's early researches were 
into the properties of very high- 
frequency Hertzian waves, used for 
communication through space. 
Imagine how he might have furth- 
ered our knowledge of ratlin hud the 
discoveries of Konlgcn and Bcc- 
querel not steered him towards 
atomic physics. Perhaps by ilw l *>3t)s 
his prodigious, skills would have met 
und mastered the problems oi detect- 
ing ruint signals from remote galax- 
ies. Perhaps, ton, Ihe present genera- 
tion would still he struggling to 
understand the mysterious atomic 
nucleus, particle accelerators still 
undreamt of and the trnnsmutation o( 
the elements a rather outrageous -idea. 

Had it been so the recent celebra- 
tions of Einstein's centenary might 
hnve assumed n rather topsy-turvy 
form. The giant radio-telescopes 
would, decades ago, have confirmed 
his General Theory in all its aspects. 
Whirligig pulsars and voracious black 
holes would be fodder for Ordinary 
Level; teasing questions on gravita- 
tional lenses (“Discuss the conditions 
under which a quintuplet of images is 
formed") would face the Oxbridge 
candidate; the omnibuses around 
Clapham would resound with argu- 
ment about the cosmological constant; 
and only a few unworldly scholars 
would struggle with the Special 
Theory. 

History was not so. Special Relativ- 
ity is part of our daily lives, of 
Immense practical relevance, as sec- 
.ure in its own realm as Newtonian 
.mechanics, while for 50 years Gen- 
eral Relativity has languished in a 
pedagogical backwater, considered 
mathematically abstruse and insuffi- 
ciently germane to mainstream 
-physics for more titan a cursory nod 
m most syllabuses. U is taught more 
by mathematicians, as a vehicle for 
tensor calculus, than by physicists us 
a Full-blown theory with conse- 
quences both testable and important. 

But times are changing. Astron- 
omers have shown on the one 
hand that massive objects, having 
dimensions comparable with their 
Schwarzschitd radii, abound in the 
. cosmos; and on the other, thal the 


Hubble recession, the 3K back- 
ground radiation, and rudio-gnln.xy 
number counts all point to an isotropic 
homogeneous Universe evolving from 
a singular past. Those people wno arc 
aware of these discoveries and demand 
explanations, will find little between 
scmi-popular works such as those of 
Bond, (sound, but dated) and technical 
treatises like Weinberg's Unman ion 
and Cosmology ( again devoid of recent 
observational input, and not a first 
text). A few attempts, mainly from 
American presses, to fill this gap have 
already appeared. No doubt others tire 
on the way. They will have to be very 
good indeed to compete with the two 
reviewed here. 

White Dwarfs — Black Holes is a 
title owing perhaps too much in the 
sales department. It is a serious 
ailcnipt to explain ihe behaviour of 
matter and radiation in strong gravi- 
tational fields, Marling from the 
equivalence principle and using 
sound physical intuition hut eschew- 
ing mathematics beyond simulard 
calculus. The approach is operation- 
al, much like Einstein's own 
popi.lariziHions. The problem here is 
that it is easy thus to derive, in a 
quasi-Newton ian way, the three clas- 
sic tests of General Relativity, at 
least to within factors of two or 
three, and so obscure the pivotal role 
of nnn-Eudidenn geometries. The 
Sex Is are aware of this pitfall and 
skirt it in n persuasive chapter which 
indicates how the curvature of 
space-time accounts exactly for these 
numerical factors. The point is made 
su emphatically that it should not he 
lost on the student. There follows a 
brief t and perhaps, as the authors 
admit, over-simplified) survey of stel- 
lar evolution, the purpose of w hich is 
to justify the existence of the massive 
condensed objects, neutron stars and 
black holes, whose strange properties 
arc recounted in a sensible und nnn- 
scnsutionnl way. 

The emphasis throughout is on 
confronting theory with experiment, 
and this is the dearest account I 
have seen of nil the salient experi- 
ments. from eclipse observations of 
the 1920s through to the Hafcle- 
Keating experiment, Weber's search 
for gravitational waves (carefully and 
sensitively reported), and the recent 
photoelectric observations of M87. 
Only the gravitational lens is too 
recent a phenomenon to have been 
incorporated in this English edition. 


although some experimental work 
I lor example, on the velocity curve 
of our Galaxy, and the mass distribu- 
tion derived therefrom) is more con- 
troversial now than at first writing. 

Apart from a section on .he 
physics of degenerate matter, the 
level is thal of the first-year under- 
graduate or bright sixth -former. 


all hi nigh he will have lu stay on his 
toes. Only a few errors ("escape” 
velocity for •‘recession*' velocity; the 
archaic use of ■'impulse'' for 
"momentum") mar a vigorous and 
sympathetic translation. 

Professor Hcidmann's Relativistic 
( t tunning}' is altogether more 
ambitious. Our inquiring student, 
having familiarized himself with (lie 
Sexls’ hook, will need to consolidate 
his knowledge of galactic astronomy, 
and achieve a degree of sophistica- 
tion m muthemaiiciii manipulation, 
before tackling it. The effort will he 
amply rewarded. Hcidmann's task is 
to demonstrate how observations of 
the large-scale structure of the Uni- 
verse arc on the verge of duscrimin- 
atine between various cosmological 
models. 

After a concise summary of the 
content and .structure of the casinos 
out to one giguparsec (within which 
depot lures In mi Euclidean space are 
siuall), Heidmann prepares us (nr 
these models with a crysiul-dcur «uid 
physically motivated summary of 
nan -Euclidean geometry, approached 
through the tensor calcuuis. It is 
intuitive certainly und no doubt 
lacks ugour. hut the subject conics 
alive in the auihur's hands and any 
student who lias mastered Ihe cal- 
culus id vectors should not find this 
next step hevond him. Hoinelv 
examples ami fight touches abound. 
My «>nlv regret is that the justifica- 
tion for selecting, utmuig nil 
Ricmanniun spaces, (hose of constant 
curvature (namely, the need to 
satisfy the cosmologicul principle) is 
not more dearly spell oul. 

Now die equivalence principle 
enters (again, none too clearly for the 
mil vc render) and llic held equations 
emerge. The cqunttons arc simp- 
lified. ihe Rube rt son -Wnlker metric 
derived, the standard solutions out- 
lined and their consequences for 
observational astronomy presented; 
all this with great felicity. The hook 
ends as it began, moving beyond one 
gigaparsec to the remotest reaches of 
our instruments, and comparing 
observations with theory. Perhaps in 
ten years the ambiguities will be less 
tantalizing, the Universe less mys- 
terious. But until that time this unob- 
trusively translated book will remain 
ns sound a guide as any for young 
astrophysicists. Earlier generations 
will regret they had no such mentor. 

John Edging ton 


John Edgingro/i is senior lecturer in 
physics at Queen Mary C allege, Lon- 
don. 


The Natural History of (he Gorilln 
by A. F. Dlxson 
Weldenfeld & NichoUou, £16.50 
ISBN 0 297 77895 1 

The plight of the dwindling popula- 
tion of Mountain Gorillas in the 
Virunga Volcanoes of East Africa 
has attracted world-wide concern. 
Who could fail to bc moved by 
the charming sequences of gorillas 
in the BBC television series, Life on 
F.urth, while knowing that the animals 
are »l risk fioin poachers looking (or u 
hand or skull to sell to tourists? 

This book is a splendid introduc- 
tion for those who want to dis- 
cover what Is known about gorillas 
and their place In nature, llic 
author has successfully produced a 
broad natural history — not n 
specialized textbook. A most wel- 
come feature is the book’s com- 
parative stance; comparisons are 
constantly made with the other 
ones and with mun. Numerous 
illustrations arc provided, plus a 
comprehensive bibliography for the 
specialist. 

Although early travellers' talcs 
included confused descriptions of 
gorillas, no specimens were 
obtained by scientists until 1847. 
The history of the gorilla's dis- 
covery makes colourful reading. 
The nine leent li-cctitury gorilla wat- 
cher would not have voluntarily 
lolled breathlessly in the wild cel- 
ery with his unimuls. Gorillas in 
those days had a fierce reputation; 
they were murderers and rapists 
that had to he followed with n 
small army in tow or watched from 
un iron cage set out in (he jungle. 
No wonder that so much remained 
to be discovered by the modern 
pioneers, George Schuller and Diun 
Fossey, and those other scientists 
whose field work is reviewed in 
this book. 

The author discusses the tax- 

onomic status and distribution of 
the three subspecies of gorillas and 
gives a comprehensive introduction 
to the struct ure and function of 
gorilla anatomy. Attention is then 

turned to the question of how 

closely the gorilla is related to 
man. Given the current cult of 
creationism this is a most pertinent 
review of modem scientific opinion. 
The author affirms thal "the 
gorilla's closest relative is the 

chimpanzee and both these African 
apes have man as a close relation". 
Tncse three species seem to bc 
more closely related to each other 
than to the Asiatic orang-utan and 
gibbons. Modern biochemical 
studies have revealed a remarkable 
similarity between the African apes 


and man. For example, there is n 
difference of only one amino acid 
replacement between the myoglobin 
and haemoglobin in the chimpanzee 
and in man. 

Gorillas have n less inquisitive 
nature than chimpanzees, have rela- 
tively poor manipulative skills and 
therefore appear less intelligent. 
The author's review of the animals' 
senses nml intelligence highlights the 
interspecific differences out reveals 
that many of these actually make sense 
when one considers how the animals 
have to use their senses and skills when 
searching for food in tlicir own en- 
vironment. Some of (he cognitive dif- 
ferences between Ihe species may not 
he as large as one might imagine; it 
seems that gorillas as well ns chimpan- 
zees can master some aspect of Amer- 
ican Sign Language. The precise status 
nf such abilities is, of course, a matter 
of debate and it is therefore unfortun- 
ate that the author only briefly men- 
tions the topic. 

Recent field work Inis provided 
infnrniuiiuji on the hchnviour and 
ecology nf tire Mountain Gorilla 
but little on the two lowland sub- 
species. The author has, however, 
missed the opportunity to nrovlde 
n really detailed analysis or group 
composition at the different study 
sites, un important omission since 
such statistics arc extremely useful 
for comparative purposes. There is 
also n marked absence of informa- 
tion on the dynamics of social 
interaction between group mem- 
bers. Is this because they genuinely 
do interact infrequently or is it u result 
of poor observation conditions or the 
interests of the field workers? 

Much more detailed information 
is presented on reproduction and 
infant development, based mainly 
on studies of captive Western Low- 
land animals. Reproduction seems 
to bc difficult for the captive 
gorilla; males tend to suffer from 
genital atrophy and females from 
being inadequate mothers, probably 
because most have been hand 
reared by humans. The author 
examines both problems, which 
must be solved ir viable breeding 
groups are to he established in 


captivity. Nevertheless, the major 
conservation problem is the des- 
truction of tneir habitat and the 
book concludes with a discussion of 
the efforts of governments and 
conservationists to thwart the 
imminent extinction of these magni- 
ficent creatures. 

John M. Drag 


John M. Deag Is lecturer In zool- 
ogy at the University of Edinburgh. 
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lull' The Physical Environment 
s byB. K. Ridley 
W'.- ^Honroodt Wiley, £8.50 
tj£! . ISBN 0 85312 1427 


discussion of the origin of night and energy sources (not only in the atmos- 
day, Ridley addresses not only the phere^ and also of the various sources 
rotation 01 the Earth but also the of radioactivity. 


rotation of the Earth but also the 
implications of Olbers’s paradox - the 
conclusion, avoidable only if the Uni- 


Subject areas like geology, geophysics, verse is not uniformly populated with 
0 « 4 n : and atmospheric science, che- galaxies and not of infinite age, that the 


for instance compartmentalizing 


ever his thesis does de 
much on the assumptior 
large number of Aral 
designating “slave" arc t< 
literally, and this is a 
which historians of Islam 
means universally agreetj. 


1 st perspective, Greek’ ant 
civilization at their Zenith 
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Ian Netton I*®* 

Dr Netton is a jeetttrer in the ■' 

department of Arabic and Islamic leas . Four international colloqma lual evidence -^ whirh S arlefac ' ous. defect is the orcnnlz«i?»n .El. — 

studies at the University of Exeter. held in France, further solid moi^Vwe«kni^«f &*£*•?* (legal fi.tus /W Cartledge h « ^ . 

f -.; : )• ■ nebt-burtdage and serfdom, man- College, Omihr^ . . 
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Dr Netton is 


miBtryi' astronomy and ■ cosmogony 
(many aspects of which we may classify 
together ns the Eartli sciences) have as 
a common denominator the appear- 
ance of complexity, in that they involve 
a wide range of inter-related phe- 
nomena, processes and structures. Yet 
these seeming complexities arc no 
more than the consequences of the 
interactions between a relatively small 
number of physicul processes. 

At Advanced Level or first-year 
undergraduate level, physics is gener- 
ally presented as a series of isolated 
studies. B. K. Ridley has attempted, in 
general very sucessnilly, to bridge the 
gup between the complex Earth scien- 
ces and the simple physical ideas in 
terms of which tney are to be under- 
stood. 

After a brief introductory chapter 
commenting on the need for integrated 
studies of our physical environment, 
there follow two chapters devoted to 
the classical mechanics and astronomy 
of Earth's axial anil orbital rotation. 
The treatment is a mixture of the 
traditional and the novel. Thus, in the 


night sky,' and also the daytime sky, 
should be as bright as the surface of a 
typical star. 

The next three chapters are a re- 
latively classical account of the overall 
structure of the Earth, the nature and 
evolution of the crust, and plate tecto- 
nics continental drift. Wc return to a 
more stimulating treatment with chap- 
ter seven, which deals with natural 
forces. As illustrations of the consequ- 
ences of the two nuclear forces we hnve 
stellar energy, radioactivity and the 
left-handedness of natural organic 
molecules. Electromagnetic forces arc 
shown to be responsible for thermal 
radiation, chemical reactions and the 
range of temperatures over which 
living organisms are likely to be able to 
evolve- The control of gravitation on 
(he composition of the atmosphere is 
treated and the concepts of inertial and 
gradient forces are used to introduce 
the mechanisms controlling atmos- 
pheric and oceanic circulation. The 
atmospheric theme is enlarged upon in 
the next chapter, which evolves - 
rather artificially - into a discussion of 


energy sources (not only in the atmos- 
phere) and bIso of the various sources 
of radioactivity. 

The penultimate chapter deals with 
external factors Influencing the Earth: 
solar wind, impacts by meteoroids and 
asteroids, cosmic rays and, possibly, 
gravity waves; the book Is rounded off 
by a survey of “big bang” type creation 
models, the evolution of stars and 
galaxies, the initiation of planetary 
Systems and the emergence of life. 

A distinctive feature of the layout of 
this work U the absence of mathematics 
in the text; mathematical develop- 
ments are contained in the captions to 
strategically placed diagrams. A sot of 
54 problems are presented at the end of 
the book with the aim of encouraging 
the render to think quantitatively ab- 
out the material presented. 

This book Is clearly aimed at the 
transition between school and universi- 
ty and would make excellent back- 
ground reading for pure and applied 
science courses; it should also nave a 
wide popular appeal. 


Lionel Wilson 

Lionel Wilson is lecturer in environ- 
mental sciences at Ihe University of 
Lancaster. 


beautifully produced, the paperback 
World’s Classics from OUP keep tumbling 
out of a horn of plenty.’ Punch 


World’s 

Classics 


Oul of the horn this summer oorne lumbling six new Worldls 
Classics- Wuthering Heights, Roderick Random, The 
Picture of Dorian Gray, Defoes Roxana, Katherine Mansfield's 
Stories, and James Hogg’s Private Memoirs end Confessions 
of a Justified Sinner. They join ihe 42 lilies already in print - 
Ihe best of Jane Austen, Henry James, Trollope. Beerbohm, 
Boswell, Dostoevsky, Homer, Conan Doyle, and many mo re- 
in reliable texts with introductions by leading writers, at prices 
from 75p. At your bookshop. 
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Biogeography: Bn ccoioglcul and evolu- 
tionary approach, third edition 
hy C. Marry Cox and Peter D. Moore 
Blackwell Scientific, £7,50 
ISBN 0 6.12 00628 5 

Plait! Geography, .second edition 
by Martin C. Heilman 
Methuen, £10.00 and £4.95 
ISBN 0 416 73850 8 and 73860 5 

Vegetation of the Earth: and ecological 
systems of the geo-biosphere, second 
edition 

bv Heinrich Waller 
Springer, DM28.00 
ISBN O 387 90404 2 

Vegetation Productivity 
by Gareth Jones 
Longmun, £3.95 

imtN O 582 48577 0 

Hicm: lour luniks, written for under- 
urudmitcs at llr^l- ye ;ic tuul second- ye ;u 
revel in hioguugranhy ;tml ecology, 

I i lust rate the catholicity of approach 
which now cliaraclcrizcs these fields. 
Three out of the four ure new editions 
of previous works. The appearance of 
all of them is timely in view of the 
continued burgeoning of interest in the 
subject material. 

'Inc third edition of Cox and 
Moore '5 hook on hiogcography pro- 
vides the most holistic coverage, ex- 
amining plant and animal distributions 
at both species and community level, 
ami emphasizing functional as well as 
spatial aspects, tile past us well as the 
present, and evolution ns well as 
ecology. It identifies the three major 
threads in modern biogeography as 
being ecological biogcograpny. or the 
study of present distributions; the 
spatial and dynamic analysis of these 
distributions; and che intcrpretnlion of 
their evolutionary and ecological his- 
torv. 

One of the aims of the book is to link 
all of these threads, and this has been 
achieved in a reasonably tidy way. The 
themes presented are similar to those 
of previous editions, although much of 
the material has been considerably 
updated and rewritten. In particular, 
the discussion on (he changing distribu- 


Patterns of plant distribution 



tions of animals and plants through 
geological time has been extended, 
along with the exploration of continen- 
tal drift theory and climatic change. 
Consideration of the Quaternary has 
been expanded to a much more satis- 
factory level so as to embrace patterns 
of environmental modification on n 
world scale, nlthough the section on 
the tropics is still" dealt with very 
sketchily. 

The chapter on island hiogcography, 
however, is less pleasing: perhaps the 
addition of h few extra pages designed 
to do greater justice to one of the most 
important subjects of modern 
biogeography might have added to the 
snidenfVi understanding of it without 
detracting from the overall balance of 
the book. The complexities of island 
environments, for example, arc not 
really treated in any great detail, and 
neither are their possible effects on 
island populations. 

Some other significant problems are 
skated over. Competition is taken ns 
read, and the differential conseau- 
ences to this of r-selcction and K- 
selcction are not entered into. The 
treatment of succession is essentially 
Clemcutsian , and not enough is men- 
tioned about recent American views on 
this complicated phenomenon. As in 
many other texts written by ecologists, 
the importance of the concept of 
evnpotranspiration to the study of 
water limitations in plants is virtually 
ignored. And in (he section on soils, 
there is a notable bias towards the 
notion that the predominant move- 
ment of water in the A horizon must be 
downwards, a notion which readers in 
arid environments will find irritating. 
But by and large, issues are introduced 
dearly and satisfactorily throughout 
the book, and I particularly like the 
way in which detailed examples are 
simply presented so as to illustrate ably 
the sometimes intricate theory. This 
new edition is, therefore, a fluent 
exposition of many current bioeeog- 
raphical ideas.. 

The other three books are all con- 
cerned, in theirown wavs, with matters 
relating to vegetotion, although some 
references to vegetation-animal rela- 
tions are made in passing. The second 
edition of Martin Kellman's book on 
plant geography has been substantially 


revised and is much broader in scope 
(and. incidentally, belter presented) 
than the first edition, it denis with 
three main themes: plant populations, 
the characteristics of plant environ- 
ments. and the structure, functioning 
and patterning of vegetation. 

Plant populations arc examined 
front the point of view of the biological 
and ecological properties of individuals 
and species; ontogeny, demography 
and resource allocation; and problems 
of interference and coexistence. It is 
particularly pleasing within this section 
of the book to find that due attention is 
paid to the sometimes neglected aut- 
ecological aspects of the discipline, 
and also tu the often equally neglected 
work of Harper uiul While in respect of 
population dynamics. The concepts of 
r-selection and K -selection are re- 


chuplcrs proceed logically, but at the 
eml of the hook there' is a minor 
organizational schism, in which chap- 
ters on. respectively, techniques loi 
(lie analysis n| plant distributions, and 
the hand of man. me starkly inti in- 
duced, ami dealt with rather generally. 
The bias of the honk is essentially 
North American, reflecting the au- 
thor's niofessional experience, bill not 
twcTWUelmmgly so. The ideas within u 
us well us the factual information, will 
ensure its value as an introductory text 
for some time to come. 

In contrast . the second edition oi 


l he role which potential access (or the 
lack of itj might play in establishing 
plant distribution patterns forms an 
especially interesting part of the discus- 
sion. 

Plant environments are considered 
in terms of their present features, the 
ways in which they have changed 
through time, and the means by which 
plants have adapted to these changes 
both on an ecological and evolutionary 
time scale, A range of views on 
succession, gradient analysis, classi- 
fication and ordination is given in the 
account of vegetation patterning. 

Throughout the book, considerable 
care is taken to define adequately 
terminology with which both first-year 
und second-year students may not be 
familiar. Examples are well integrated 
into theory, and the theory is up to date 
(for example, some of Grime's work on 
plant strategies is included), fndeed, 
the overall coverage is impressive. 
Only in a few places is the discussion 
somewhat curtailed, presumably by 
limitations of space, and the student 
will then need to resort to the bib- 
liography in order, to gain an adequate 
understanding of particular items. 
Thus one might have wished for a more 
extended discourse on the Braun- 
Blanquet system of vegetation classi- 
fication. the Intricacies of which are 


underplayed. 

By and large the linkages 


between 


Heinrich Walter’s book ix disappoint- pmiltuiivily fmi 
ing, there being veiv little additional (inn ivnes.’anil 
Minsiantivi.- material Imin (hat pie- (his to (lie lesolu 
sealed in the fust edition. It le mains a -,d ,uul blunder | 
thorough, descriptive account ot the dal a are taken 
major vegetation types oi the I '.n th . although some 
which beginning students should lind agricultural lam 
useful us ;i reference source. But they After air inlni 
may be confused hy the adoption of a deals with the 
new terminology which, in my view, growth, success 
hinders rather than aids the clarity of cemeil with the | 
the text. rhe major work 

Jargon apart, (he new edition lias use of this prodt 
several other demerits. Although it agriculture, und 
makes a point of being concerned with rul as well us m 
the functioning of ecological systems us ,md methods ft 
well as their description, in fact the Judivity. these 
treatment of the former is confined to In mid's idcus, h 
very brief comments on energy flow possibilities of 
and nutrient movement within purlieu- terns. A sepurul 
lar types of vegetation, and these are (he relative effi 
unevenly represented, the greatest dc- techniques, and 
tail being reserved for mid-latitudinal production inde 
types. No attempt is made to modify by ft forest, Ws 
the descriptive material to include new ' l iu.- Inst scctii 
ideas ns to how. for example, vegetu- some ways in v 
tion communities and formations re- dies might cu 
late to each other, change . modify the better, more eo 
environment and in turn ure modified of the eiiviroi 
by the environment: the expressed ecologically ef 
views arc quintessential ly conservative food crops. It s 
and traditional. ever Unit the a' 

Very few of the references postdate himself to anj 
1975, the date of the first edition. In blonder issues 
consequence, concents dealing with, the populatim 
for example, the L* photosjinthetic equation which 
pathway, und its important implicu- our limes, 
lions for biogeography, ure scarcely 
mentioned, let alone discussed. On 

another tack, while the line diagrams. 

maps and the pliysiologieul-clininlic Duvut Watts is & 
data are well chosen, the quality of phy til the University of 
some of the illustrative photographs is fountler-etlilor of the Joust 
appalling, and will not help the student ftfogmgrci/i/iv". 


to iccu.ii/e vegetation tywu 
see. *nd edition lemainsa booW 
devoted to standard vcm u ,^' 
set ipt ion, .mil the reader sIhS 
expect loo much else from it ' b 
‘-au-ili h.ues' volume on veait.. 
piodiieiiMiy, in the senes fi 
Applied ( icography. is the ojffJ: 
plctelv new work of (h e rouf h 
neatly put together, with roily# 
ogv. theory and factual data mam, 
pm. hue an iuforniutivc.clearly*^ 
and topical text, [t aimstoeao 
methods whereby vegetation mb 
liviiv can he assessed, thevaniW;’ 
piodmiivjty found In different isp 
lion ivpes, and stinic applicatkai 
this to the icsohniun ofbioKosrjft 
nl .mil In under problems, Moatf*. 
dal a are taken from forest sjse 
although some front grassland c 
agricultural laud arc also include 
After ,ui introductory chaptm'j 
deals with the measurement oh 
growth, successive chapters art 
cemeil with the potential product 1 
the major world vegetation tw, 
use of this productivity (in silvia 
agriculture, and the utilization tf. 
rul as well as mnn-inade foodefc 
and methods for assessing tots; 
duetivity. these largely fo I Wp 
In uild\ ideas, hut also comidais: 
possibilities of growth-model;' 
terns. A separate chapter demote 
the relative effectiveness of paru 
techniques, and the calculation^ 

r iroductioii index, in a casestudj* 
)yli forest, Wales. 

The last section of the booklai 
some ways in which productinM 
dies might contribute lowidd 
better, more conservative 
of the environment and thef 
ecologically efficient products 
food crops. It should be noted,!' 
ever that the author does not & 
himself to any great extent nj 
blonder issues of how best lo if 
the population-biological rwc 
equation which is so muchacowfi 
our limes. 

David W 
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Lightning strikes land and water at Lake Lugano, Switzerland. Llghtnlnglo ground 

J flki III rlnH^llnaiflD Blink A0 WiAltnfaVHB kllla MtaJ LlaL rtiL 


piqjcclloiui afforded l»y ships and bools, there are no obvious preferential points from which upward P 

moke contact with the downward stepping leader. Apd yel a Bash niay find a path fa (he surface of a lake set aKni S 

mountains. Taken from Lightning and its Spectrum: on atlas of photographs, compiled and tffted by 
and published by the University of Arizona Press, distributed by Transatlantic 1 Book Service Ltd atWr!)' S3 ™ V 


Electric Machines 

by G. R. Slcnion nml A. Striiughen 
Addlson-Wesloy, £9,50 
ISBN 0 201 07730 2 

There ure so many hooks on electrical 
imichincs or electromechanical energy 
conversion that one cununl ns.se rt that 
this is n neglected subject. Still 1 would 
recommend this well written, reason- 
ably up-to-date new hook us a text for 
undergraduate courses in electrical 
machines. Tiiiscunnoi be said for iiiuny 
such textbooks, which read like mod- 
erately well-prepared lecture mute rial. 

The book could be used us a nuiin 
text for a core course in elect ro- 
| mechanical energy conversion nr us u 
text suitable for mechanical or other 
engineering students taking courses in 
which electrical machines is a subsidi- 
ary subject. As the main concern of the 
authors Scetns to be the basic principles 
underlying the behaviour of electrical 
machines, the material could support a 
number of self-contained courses nl 
various levels of difficulty. 

The subject matter is treated in u 
(airly orthodox manner. The first chnn- 
ter deals with magnetic systems and 
gives a.gqod physical insight into fer- 
ro magnetism using a simple atomic 
model. This chapter also contains some 
details on permanent-magnet materi- 
als including the new and important 
rare-earth magnets. Chapter two is 
concerned with a fundamental treat- 
ment of the transformer and doveloos 
on equivalent electrical circuit for this 
do vice, Chapter three discusses the 
basic electromechanical energy con- 

t?iS°mK esS occ ' urs in n ‘ ! clci -'- 
dS m nCfi ' Chaplers four *»» 

J“',7 he m< ? r . e common forms of 

Mid «« ?;?■ n ! 1 ac i 1,nc4 uscd fn intlustry 
and are mended to give the reader a 
good working knowledge of them. 


As i he authors view nil clt^. . 
devh vs ax pail nl imnvcralbp**' •; 
main aim of l he text « . 

models which suitably 
Ivhiiviotir ol the electrical 
I 'quivaicni electrical circuits Be- 1 
in the book to model the ^ 
devices lieeause these lire elso^ 
tercil in studies In electronic v ;, 
All In nigh equivalent clednt* • 
me used, the inillmts rigwlly Fgf,>. 
the limitations of suclt ;• 
show, in general terms, the 
cnee of opcraliiig the devices^ 
the limiting contluioas ol l* • 

The principles und * :r ^?* 1 fr 
com ml by sofid-stutc devK« ® 
eiisscd in various sections a , 
The inlnriuulioii 
sections is not suflicienM0*v 
lender to desicn motorconir™ i, 
but, rather, is intended tof^j 
insight into the ways in 
control may be obtained 
binution of solid-state con 
electrical machines. 


Radi chapter contains 
worked examples wiuco^ 
development of the r SS3^- 
at the end of each chap* r * 
nrohlums is ineludod (Of ,.a^ 


a i me enu 01 uhlh 
problems is ineludod for “ ^ 
test his grasp of the subj ■ -tf , . 
are given at the ba« • 
However, there « no 

The hook w,^^. 
those students 
ing knowledge of 
particularly in ^flLniiiit*^' 


KJ. Binns is ^LJnoI 

machines at the UnM™ ' 
ampton. 
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No tic uhost rd is compiled hy 
Pulricia Santinelii 
and Mila Goldie 


Dr E. J. Thomas has been appointed to ihc chair in 
■dull education and ihc directorship of ihc 
department of extra-mural studies at Ihc Universi- 
ty ot Bristol in succession to Professor G. Cunliffc 
who is retiring. Dr Thomas was formerly senior 
leclurcr in adult education in the University. 

Dr P. J. Ucko, formerly principal Of the 
Australian Institute of Aboriginal Studies. Can- 
berm, has been appointed to ihc chair of archeolo- 
gy at the University of Southampton, with effect 
from January 1 1982. 

Mr I. Taylor, senior In surgery ai ihc University 
of Liverpool and hnnnrary cnnsnlt.mi surgeon. 
Royal Liverpool llusptul and Rr»i>lgn-en Hos- 
pital Liverpool has been .ippuiitU-d in the ctuir nl 
surgery at (he University of Suuih.imolon with 
effect from July I. IV81. 

Dr D. J. G. Gala, senior lecturer in general 
practice at Aberdeen University has been 
appointed lo the chair or primary medical care bi 
the University of Southampton with effect from 
October I, 1981. , 

The title and status of professor of Imcgi.iicd 
circuit icvhnology al the University of South- 
ampton has been conferred on Mr 1 1 V Kenihnif- 
iian, senior lecturer in electronics, with effect 
from July I. 1981. 

Mr (1. M. Sllrrut hm been appointed to the chair 
in obstetrics and gyu.iCLotugy at the University of 
Urislnl Mr Siirrui is currently clinical render in 
Ihc Nuffield department of obstetrics and 
gynaecology at the University of Oxford. 

Dr D. W. Lincoln, presently reader in anatomy 
has been appointed to n personal chair in anatomy 
in the University of Bristol with effect from 
August I. 1981. 

The title of Emeritus Professor of Chemistry ai 
Ibc University of Kent wilt be conferred on 
Professor G. It. Martin on his retirement from the 
University service frum October I. 1981 


Recent publications 


University of Btnnlnghum amt PuNkuiiw 
90 So 51 a report of Ihc progress made in Ihc 
various fields of research undertaken in ihc 
university with details of published work and 
theses approved for higher degrees during IV7V- 
80. In a foreword to the report the vice chancellor. 
Lord Hunter o( Newington points out dial, 
although the majority of grants and contract 
amounting to £6m was taken up by medicine, 
science and engineering - the ans-hased depart- 
ments continued their "rich (low of Imaginaiivi- 
research" and theirown personal efforts lo MU ad 
funds. (Available from the University of Birming- 
ham, PO Box J63, Birmingham BIS 2TT.) 
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“Skaters on (he Serpentine'' executed by Thomas Uo wlandsun in (he mid - 1970s us purl of n .series of large scale 
watercolours intended for exhibition can he seen in the Museum of l.ondun's exhibition London Delineated , 
which opens on June 30, and runs until September 13. Tills will bring together an important selection of 
watercolours from the Museum and the Guildhall Library, some of which have never been displayed before. 


Forthcoming events 


The Maghreb Studies Association is holding its 
Inaugural conference at Birkbcck College. Lon- 
don University. Mulct Street. London wCI un 


July -I from 9.45 ani-12.15 urn. Topics include: 
"Problems of soil erosion In ihc Maghreb - A case 
study from Tunisia" by Nigel furdner of Ihc 
School of Ucouraphy. University of Oxford li » 
open lo the pubhi. Anyone iutvicMud in joining 
the association or rciniliing fuiihcr Information 
ahout the ncioln-r I us I conference should uriie 
cither l«i Ihc secretary, Mr Keith Sutton. School of 
Geography Manchester University, or to the 


The Joseph C’onrnd Society I UK) is holding Us 
eighth annual gathering at the Polish Such! anil 
Cultural Assoc ml ion. 2JK-M6 King Street, l.nu- 
don Wti. tnuit Juts - V5. The proaromtne Includes 
lectures from Pmfcsor Andicri !tnsc/.i. Professor 
Adum Gillon siml I'rofcssut Kolf I 1 . I.csscmch, 
Professor f inest W Sullivan .mil .1 iliVusMon 
lieluecn 1’iolc‘Mir Ian Wall .md Or Zd/i%l:iw 
Nisjrier Further details and applications irom 
Miss M Rishworth. ■IhuMons” Mill lone. 
Fellhridgc. East (ir instead. West Susses. 


Membership secretary. Ur Mnhamcd Ben Md- 
dnni. the Maghreb Review, 96 March niont Street. 
Lontkm WCI enclosing a stamped addressed 
envelope. 


Feminist Round loMc on "I he family" in history is 
Ihc theme of the History- Workshop London 
seminar being bcM on Juts n between 7.3b pm tu 
9.30 pm In the "Bull and Mouth' . Bury Place. 
London WCI. Speaker* include Barbara Taylor. 
Miranda Chavror. 


An international study tunfetcncc to discuss 
management issues m p.‘»st secund.uy cducaiiun 1* 
lobe field at Uniscisns College. Oxford fnun July 
.5-10. The conference which is ihc third annual 
course urganr/cd hy the Transatlantic Institute 
sponsored hy among others The Central Bureau 
will provide nn inlernailonal forum on in tervice 
training' and explore common cunsliainls and 
problems in running post secondary institutions 
Applications arc Invited from college principles 
presidents and their deputies, those involved in 
staff development pioer.imrnev and Vs d and 
regional educational admlnuiCdlois. Further de- 
tails from the further and higher education dent, 
Central Bureau. 44 Baker Street. London Wl. 




Open University programmes June 20 to June 26 


Saturday June 20 

BBC 1 

7.18 Mui communlailon and focicty. Producing 
IDE353; proa I5>. 

7^0 The nature or chemliiry. Reactions In Concert 
(SJftl: prog 19). 

8.08 fniroductiou to pute maUiemailci Spic«-iime 
Geometry (M203; prog 17). 

BBC 2 

7.40 Contemporary Issues in education. The Stan- 
dard! Debate Parr 2 (E200, prog 24). 

8.06 Microeconomic*. The Surrogaie Market (D222; 
prog 6). 

B.S0* AiU (ouadalion count. Tbs Natural History 
Museum, London (A 101: prog 17). 

•48 Oairtailora, deden snd da« tooraem. A Police - 


7.40 Contemporary Issues in education . The 5v»n- 
d*ich Debate Pan 2 (E200, prog 24). 

8.08 Microeconomic*. The Sonogata Market (D222; 


Compound! 


man's Loi (E20J- prog 9). 

840 English urban binary 1X0-1780. Ceremony 
endlbe ailraii (A32I; proa S). 

■48 Pattern of inequality. Black Youth in Brent: 
Perccotkms of Inequality (DM2: prog 91. 
,1048 Quantom ibeory and atomic structure. Poren- 
lial Barriers and Wells (SM351; prog o). 

1140 Conriol of technology. Doesn't Anybody Want 
to Koo»? (T361 ; prog 5). 

1148 Drsma. -The Wild Dusk’ (A307; proa 81. 
12.18 Biology: form and function- Diabelei: Restor- 
ing ihe Balance (SM2; prog 17> 

1240 chemistry. Pure Organic Compounds 

1348 sAi',,. ce and time. Curiouser and 
Ciirionser (S3S4; prog 9). 

1340 Oeolcw. Some Aspects of Umcsione Depod- 
' ' Jfep (S23-; prog 91. 

■*"8 Pnilosopbieil praWems The Philosophy of 
^2” 1 P ro < 4J. 

8.88 HiWwy of archirccture and dcugn 1WU-1939. 

and Trench Design in the 
■ a.. ‘ Pf°8 16>- 

18 W> Creativity and the 

U, nquldtnr: ParTTrEMl; pre* Hi. 

848 Though) sod tcnllty-. cenuu thomes in WHtgen- 
weim phikrsophy. Locko, Russell and Wiugen- 
«e i oriy4(r2; prog it)). v 

7.18* Arts foundiiion course, the Houses of Parlla-. 
7 Mta C BP" I, J?" «AWI; prog 17 ). 

7J " SJy** foundation cotrrse.TVa Siory of DDT 
, (SULmit 
RADIO 4 (V)ln 

340 Ecoto^i Tawny Owls - Supplementary (S32J; 


848 Thought and i t idily, central thomes in Wittgen- 
Heuw ptnkrsophy. Locko. Russell and Wiugen- 
stein UvHi 2 \ prog 10). v 

7.18* Arts fcundaHon course. The Houses of Perils- 


4.40* Fondamenials of human 
East: A I 
•■M Manigcm 

■ 3?“.“** ° r SpecUBxm (B323- prog 2). 

peril km making In Briliis. Govern mom and 


apby. Tha North 


indwtnr. b Orowibg InLc even lied Inevjiihle? 
. .. (I) (DM); PD983; prog D20VI7 A PD98W1. 
MUO j*j^n ndwork - BmbitalngtDBMIiprogB). 

JJ-W Open Forum 17. 

. fl-ao" Mass eomrmjnlMrioo and society. The Birth of 
Reggae (DEJ53; prog 9). 

Sunday June 21 

BBC1 

7,40* Undert landing space and time. Curiouser and 
Curiouser (S3M. prog 9). 

648 Images and Informailon. Lens Design (ST29I: 
|wt>g7). 


BBC 2 (8.30-B48 am ProarnmiiiM In WelM will ba 

transmitted via BBC WaTaa) 

740’ Technology raundjtlon course Return to Bisc 

rnoi; prog ten. 

8.08* Science foundailon course. Alcohols Apsn 
(SIOI, prog IM. 

■40 Marhemaucs foundation course. "Why e!' 
IM10I; prog 15). 

8.66 Making ccncc of soaetv The Work of an 
Airline Pilot |Dl01: prog I8i. 

840 An algomhcnrc approach tu computing. Linked 
lists (M23). prog 6). 

848 An I niroducuon ol pry chologv . Family The r j p> 
(DS262: prog 6). 

10.10 Compuier-bued Information ustems Hon 
Does a Data Bare Management System Work? 
(MJ52, prog 5t. 

10.38 trxiuiuial reWons. Retuosm Mdtsanu 
(PT281, prog 4). 

11.00 Art and en>ironmcnt. ■'Fiasroenu' Summer 
School Brighton 1976 (TAD29I; prog 1 1 1. 

1148 Forum - 67. Prepanng for Sununn 

1140 TeltcomrounicMJon v* stems. Telephone 

Switching 2 (1321; proa 9). 

12.1t Social work, romraiuiliy work and sockiy 
Advocacy (DH206: prog 7). 

1240 Decision making in Britain. Government end 
Industry. Government and Industry; Upper 
Clyde Shipbuilders (DM*. PD98J. prog 0201 
9). 

145 Physiology ol colls and organisms. Regulation 
and Emory oidc Environment- Tho Placenta 
IS321; prog 9). 

1 JO Biochemistry ind molrcular biology. Oildalic-c 
PhtujjdiQryladoa 2 (S322; prog vf 

848 The conn pi of education <a Brtisio. Granla: 
Effects at Conirof (B222: prog J). 

0,18 Curriculum design and developmoni. Design 
Issue! In Teacher Education (EJfl): prog lit 

8.85 Pane mi of inequality. Eastern Europe- Ponvr 
and the Party IpJOf; prog 17|. 

8,88 The early Roman empire and the rise ol 
ChiisUanfry. ClMiklsni and Connate (A29I; 

7.18 Kfeflng sense of sneiety. Work In Capliallil 
Sociely (DIOLprog IS). 

748 Education and ihe urban cnvironmeni. Irnpljc*. 
dona of tho Taylcn Report (EMI; prog 5). 

RADIO 4 (VHP) 

7.18 Greet Britain 1750-1950: sources end histori- 

S Ty. The Beginning! of Association Foot- 
VW1: prog 10). 

rehgkmi quest. Made of Chrirtlinhy 
(AD208: prog 14). . „ . M . . 

746 The EnUghicnmeui. 'Jluffbn - Ao BnllgbMn- 
dibjii Srienthtl' (AW) prog 17). 

, . 8.16 Teelmoiogy famdarion course. Recjclln| 

8.38 £dhmnu £' bmtf : from Gwmnfcui w Danxio . 
Tha Mule of the Nmural Theology (AMSTZgJ: 

RADIO S^H^j 

11.16* Seceoleenth mniuw Hnriand: f Aanglng cul- 
u»e: 1618. MDion In 1 BsTlmas f AKUmhm 9). 
1146 Science and MW. horn Darata to EWifeln 
Ethlca and the Atom (A38I ; prog 9). 

Monday June 22 


s<xiil ImpUc-riicns Mr-cemem In Time and 
Space (AjSI: riog Ai 
RADIO 3 fVIW 


848* Images and ioloiman-)3 Impro.ing Fiaurescl 
IMcaal M.’tecn'e, (5T241. prog 4) 

8.18 Reading decelocmrr.t nchind the Uoei 
IPE23I. proa <r. 

638 Greece a’rt-Jlh RC RT.itonc IA292. plug 9i 

11.18 Arts feur.-lition course Florentine Rerun- 
ssnee Art The Soci it and Economic Busk- 
ground IAI0I, proa In) 

11.38* Technclogs lesindmoa course Rinding 
i TUH. proa l"j 

RADIO 4 (VHH 

11.30 Prinripiri >>• chemical procwsxas Puninj Che- 
mistry in Work (ST2W. pfoi 3i 

11.60 Complex Analysis. Singularities |M»2. prog 

Tuesday June 23 

BBC 1 

6.40* Biology: form and lunriWJt Diabetrl- Rciior- 
tng the Balance (S202. prog 17) 

7.08* An Introduction to dliic rials. The MUh Bottle - 
A Choice of Containers ITS251: prog 12). 

7.30* Evolution. Continental Aiks (SJSt; prog 8i. 

BBC 2 

640 Hilton of architecture ind design 1890-1939. 

' Lc Corbusier: The Villi Sivoyt tA30J. prog 

7.08 Srience foundation coarse. Man-Made Micto- 


teolenilfs (SI01 , prog 7). 
730* Art in Italy I46MJM. The 


(A 152- prog 6) 

RADIO 3 tVHH . , 

848 The rise ol modernhot sn musk: Ikm- 1931 
Uartak's Orchestral Style f A308; png 9). 

lion (A109; prog 9) 

11.18 Numenral compuiailon. Interpolation (M35I-. 

1148 Arudronthmlc approsch to computing. Some 
Uki of Dau 5i rue lures (M25I: prog Jt 
1148* Patienu of inequality. Raelern Europe- Power 
arid the Party (DW2: prow 171. 

00.18* Derision making in Britain. Qoccmmtni and 
Industry Is Growing lotarvenUan Inevitable? 

, tDZOJ: PD9M; prog DWAT7 A PD9M/J). 
00.38 Oresjiouaphy. Uiemlcil Cyder in the Ocean 

rad t , 

11.30 Greece 478-336 BC. Rhetoric (AW2; prog 0). 
1140 Fun^iMatali of siiiWImI Infenmc*. Erttma- 
tors (M341; prog 5). 

Wednesday June 24 

BBC 1 . ■ 

640* ADlnuoductfoo lo psychology. Famny Therapy 

7.06* ^tey.^Swie Aspects of Limestone Deposi- 
tion (QJ-; ptog 9). 

740 Sjntemi periormanre: human factor! Mil ayi< 
terns faDeru. MatnificturB (TDM2; prog 7). 
■BC 2 . 

6.40 MtttiUb processing. Ring at Steel <T?H. prog 

7.06* l4ie development of Instruments and llwli . 
musk^ Motivle Deselopmeni: llaydn fA3(M; 

740 Ana foundation course. Visual Music (A10I; ! 

ptoc 18). 

RADfOlfWrt 

648 World polilla The Role of Bureaucracy 

6.18 s Prince smftjeilcf: Bob CopcndeusioDiiwIn.. 
The Music of Nalonl Therriagy (AMST283; 


“«49* Oi^mlc ehembtry. Pure Orgealc Coospounds 

748* iilethccnaricf foundation wnne. “Why *7" 

7.30* ¥md?oolon^nindiiioa course. Retora to Due 
{THU; prog 10), 

BBC 2 

640* Drama. “The Wild Duck" (A307; prog 8). 
7.80* Modern an from IBI8»lhepreienl:«vl«ud 


Ihcic will bo tin iiilditioiijl nmiinu of Ihc 
“Lo a in i ng fn l.atcr Life" umrsc on J till' K front 
10.45 am in tho whuivtuf eviuoaiinn. Fiilyiochuic 
cil Ncciih l.cinslctit. Mx Xidtioy Jonv-s will lutk alcout 
"I: djc.it ion tirol tho second half nf life", and 
I'tntLvsor lliijit riinombi idgu director nf .nlult 
cduc.tiirin .it Ihc University of l.nudcni will l.tkc 
tho th.tir lurlhor tlctnlN front (lie school nf 
Liluc.tnon. ilc-iiurlnicnt ■■( toachlnu studies. PNI.. 
Prince uf Writes H<sid, l.oiidon N W V 


An intcrn.illnn.il nicmoii.il cMiifercnco nn Icon 
Paul Sartre or^um/ci) by Manchester University . 
Manchester Polytechnic und the Uriush St •cutely 
nf riiCMotnonoli'us is in ho held at Manchester 
University from Wednesday evening. Juls ft. m 
lunchtime July It). Fee LHi Fmllict deiutls Irom 
Sttiuvn Cilyivn. department ol philosnpVw . Man- 
chcilcr Unfsersily. Oxford Road. Munch osier 


'lit..- olphifi ‘.'•c.i'iloov •*! hmbor education confer- 
ence is being! Iiclcf.it » iui ncULoflcge Irom July 
7-R. Fur titer details (mm Michael fir ben. Uarnell- 
Collcgc, Rochamptnn Lane. London SW154HR. 


11.18* Making sense of society. Work In Copiuliu 
S'Xtoiy (DIOl. prog I A). 

11.18 fniirunaoutian. flop pier Tethniqu*s (T29I: 

11.65 Pvccnltclh century poeris P. R. Leant and 
Net* Beunngi in English loelly (A306; pxrg9|. 

90.18* Curriculum design and decefopmem. Design 
Issues to Tear her Education (E20J. prog Ml. 
RADIO 4 IVHFI 

1140* The early Roman empire aod ihe rise el 
Christianity Clasifcisoi and Cooaete (A29J: 

1140* ijrAt B mu m I75ii-|-ir3ll. source* and histori- 
ographs . The BepnnhiBS ol AvcocUtion Fool- 
bill |A 44 I‘. prog I"). 


Study of Drawings 


Thursday June 25 


1 Pineros of inequality Black Youth in Drent: 
Perceprintu ol Inequality iDXC: prog 9). 

1 Philosophical problem!. The Phil-wophy ol 
Srience I (AIM: prog4|. 

1 Crustal and mantle processes, case studies in 
earth science MmccaIiaaiJi<n In Cornwall 
1855ft prog 5WI)| 

An alronthmlc approach to ciMirptiiing Linked 
Lists IM23I, prog *1 

Making >encc or sociery. The Work of an 
Airline Pilot fDIOI, prog IB). 

) 3 VHF) 

' Mensccinent and the school. Deputy il-ndt 
The Luc far Specialism (E525: prog 2) 

1 The Enllghienment. ‘Dolran - An Enlighten- 
ment Sclentin'" fASM. prog 17) 

Research metbodi in education and Ihe soda) 
Rfnxao, MaiLun at a Mcrirod (DC-^M. prog . 

Mathematics f.nindiiinn crunc. Fciund-silnn 
Maths 9 | Mllll; usig 9 1 
1 The wxtnirnt of education in llris jiti Grams - 
f. Herts nn Cnmrol (1-233; prog 5) 

1 Ecology. Tawny fb*H - Sopplemenlary IS52J: 

■ Thoogni and reality central them ex In Win gen- 
ctuln’s philosophy. Locke. Ruueil and SVingcn- 


London Queen Mary College 

Ecunnmln - Mr M. S. F: Or j voile and Dz O. 
IfuiLhinvin - £15.242 frum litu Dcparloicnt of 
) Icoltli and Sxial Security for research intn 
uncmpluymcm and rncrl.iliiy . 

Geography - Professor D. M. Smith, Ur K. J. 
Wnnd* .ind Mr J. D. Evict - L2A.5V4 from Ihc 
NoillsThumes Hcuional Huullh Auihoiitv and ihe 
Ksnp Flilcsjrd'x 1n>smt:il Fnml for Loivfi >n for .■ 
ccmp.irniisf Mudy of need fur hcalihcnrc in inner 
l.ond"n .ind suliurh.m Essex. 

Matcdids - Ptufcsswr li II. Anslrew-x - £15,425 
Irom ihc Ministry <>f Defence lor rescuith tnioihe 
ailhe-ton id ice |o simciural inaierini. 

Nuclear F.nglnrtrinR - Pmfessor U L'. Leslie - 
£17,632 from the Minxuy of Defence fur large 
eddy simulation of a lurbufem near wakti. 

Physics - Dr P A H. Adc. Dr H. D. Joseph and 
Dr E I Robson - L17.IUV Irom ihc SRC for 
research inioKillsH iii -burnt vpecirsiplmtumetry nf 
fer-infraii'd miuiccv. I'rufesvoz l». II. Martin - 
{|3.rt2H from ihe Rinhcrfnid mid Appleton 
l.nlHiiafeules fur re-a-.irch Intn ntmosphcfic MM- 
wave vmlsxinn a nd sv. iter VdtHiur ine.isurcmenri ai 
Rihiuede l>ix Mucha chi is Onxersnlory. (Apalnii. 
Cnnaiy Isles: I>r C). J White nndl) r J 1*. Phillips- 
£1 1 ,IM from ihe SKI.' innriiyctvri linns i>rnxtinnu- 
n i Uw I sources ai microwave si uveiengilis jl the 2 5 
metre lelcsropu M Ins Oinp.in.is Ubvciv.itnry. 
Chile. 


Sussex 

ChemMof - £ RI7 .ritxi , from ihe SRC (or studies, in 
lilgh-ficid nuclear mapneiic^ resonance v)x. , ttros- 
eopy. under ihc dircciion <d Prufcswf Nl. F 
Lippcrt und Piufessor F. McL'jpra 

Education Arm - £3N,45S Irom H. P Limited in 
es.ilnale the Uailshim Science Teaching PMjcel. 

Knginvcrlng - L22.nifl frum the Science Rese arch 
Cnuncil for re search min adaptive und opiimil 
euntrisl hy elect romogricis nf .1 flexible tluiimiv- 
vinn shall, under ihc direction nf Dr K, Holmes 
and Prolcssur It, laydwant. 

Ki|*rimrnial Physics- £52,91 1 from ihe UK ALA 
for itudirs in radiaiiun damage and rjs bubbles in 
Ion- irradiated metals, under the direction of Dr P 
Tu* Usenet. 123.414 from Ihe UKAEA for compu- 
ter studies nf redial inn damage ill metals, under 
Ibr directian «f Dr P. Tnsvnvend 

Sussex tururwan UvMurch Onlre - i»>l .5M from 
ihe An^lci-liermau Foundation for the Study of 
Indufinal Society fur a study nf new industrial 
activities in Western Europe. 


stein i A+)2. prog 10). 

0036* Numcrkal compuiaiii>n loirrpolsrion tM15l. 

RADIO S'r^F) 

1140 His.nirt.-al scHirees and ihe social sacniul. 

Memory *nd llnioiy prog bj 

11.80* History of architecture and design IWU-IW. 
Dnenul Lucqjer and French Design In >hc 
192HT IA.VIX, grog 16). 


Friday June 26 


BBC 1 _ 

■40 Comrsniru and computers. ProvesUng Files 
IFM9M. prog 7). 

7.08* Science fouuda'i.<n courie. Space w Think - 
Tenet in Leatn A r«nsaii o! Simmer School 
fSIOI. pice SS) 

7.30* Sodeis.cifucaiionaiidthrsiau Grudwtesfor 
Grroain (EJ57: pnvg ay 
BBC 2 „ 

B.40* The mlure of chemistry Kcamoni in Conren 
XS3>>*. frog |9|. 

7.08* IniroJurtlnn lo pure maihemaiKS. Spice -Tunc 
Geometrv |M2dJ. prog 17) 

740* Compu ler baseJ infunnaiion tysiems Ho» 
Does a Dili Dare Management System Work? 
IMW!. piog 5l. 

RADIO HVHFf , . 


RADIO 1 IVHF) 

855 Art hr Holy l«cVUeO. Cellini and die Dewra- 
me Am (AJS2: prug b) 

6.18* Man'i rcliCTOus queti. Muvc of Chnsilaunj 

(AD:Q& prog I*) 

838 PenoiuUiy anil learning Creativity aod ihe 
Grand Inquuirai Pan ZlEftlj prog PJ . 
11.18 An luDvciucnon u ealculus nlHerenUlUius « 

1148* ^^irnph^'tSiemkai C)clci in rhr Ocean 
(S3 .14. pro* 

1168 The deveriprnehi nf imuument* and ihelr 
much "Di« Achievement ot she Classic si Sym- 
phony lAiivi, pnij v) 

00.18* Linear mathrmatlcx. Revnion iMJOl; pengv). 
00.16* Principles of chemical picvcccex. ruiung 
Chereniiy io Work tSR«: prog 3i 
• repea tad peecrsnunn. 


prw 61. 
Social psyi 
prog 9 ). 


etiology. Multiple Reolltfes IWW: . 


Social Affairs Unit 

announce two new booHs 

Breaking the Spell of 
the Welfare State 

DIGBY ANDERSON 
JUNE LAIT DAVID MARSLAND 

forthcoming 

Criminal Welfare on Trial 

TERENCE MORRIS MAURICE NORTH 
COLIN BREWER PATRICIA MORGAN 

£3.00 fnct. p&p par book 
Available from bookshops or: 

Social Af falra Unit, 2 Lord North Street London SW1P 3L0. 
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Universities 



UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN 
Trinity College 


CHAIR OF MUSIC 


(1764) 

The Chair of Music at Trinity College, Dublin, will Tall vacant 
on 1st October, 1982, following the retirement of the present 
occupant, Professor Brian Boydell. 

Further particulars relating to this appointment may be 
obtained from: 

G. II. H. Glltrap, Secretary, 

Trinity College, Dublin 2. 

to whom enquiries should be directed preferably by 30ili June, 

iVSl* 

Telephone enquiries may be mndc to: Dublin 772941, Ext. 1123. 
SECOND NOTICE 


THESl 


The University or 
Adelaida 

in.ilM applied! Ion* Fo* ippointnwnl in 
Un 

CHAIR OF ORAL 
PATHOLOGV AND ORAL 
SURGERY 

TTw UnrveraJr, u isellng en otiiiunflna 
M ™ 0n - w 11 * qualification) 

■M rtnicaJ oxpawica olihnr In oral 
palhDfony Of mi oral Ijrowy. | 0 piovlde 
fic&mniL faadarahp In tho reaching and 
JMaa/Ch tctfvlhai ol Dm DepsrantfU. A 
t nnr&il quaMlcatian regisiiabla In Soudi 
AuitnHi it ecunitaL 
Ths Depart mam of Oral Pathology and 
OiaP Smeary U loci ted within ihs Denial 
School cl Tha Un Vanity of Adalihh 
which la Iiiuaud in tha Denial 
Department ol (he Royal Adelaide 
Hoiphal. 

Salary: I Ail ,609 par annum with 
pravwoo for auparannuathxk In afcfliJon 
«o tha bufe aaUiy the Prafuapr wdii 
racelva. on account ol a ranhwblediniaf 
qualification. a clinical loading n the rata 
ol • A3 .600 par annum. 

Further Information. Inehidfng the 
Formal lonna and Condition, of 
Appoiniitiavn, chi pioviiinni q| 
OspartnwflUl Government end daub 
Kqubed In an appfieatlon, la eyaUebla 
worn tha Ragfatiar of tha Unlnraity or 
horn tha Secretary Genoial. Auodtatfon 
i Comirujtiwaalih UntauWaa fAppU. 1 , 
3B Gordon Square, London VVC1H 0PF. 
Ajfdittonel hf emu don about tnanara 
autft aa teaching amngenuitia. fact Wax 
and reaeareh fnuraM In the Onnrneni 
W in ^ I ram the Dean of the 
Fajuliy ol □■nitauy ht tin Umwiity. 

AjpfcaUflrU. In dupBoate. riving tha 
partlaulara Baled hi paragraph a of the 
■fS** SfS BiBlaimr 

*■ O.P.O. Box 496. 

***“■■ AuatnrflB 60 Q 1 . not 

MM than 19 Sip (ember 1881 . 

' TH£S1 


UNIVERSITY OF THE 
WEST INDIES - BARBADOS 
A^cauqiuara (nvtt«4 far the peat 

° SENIOR LECTURERf 
LECTURER 
IN CHEMiStRY 

tonebta sa soon « puaaible. 
Applicants stolid have a special 
Interest In Physical Ctom (guv. 

J5 enlor - L «turer 
608132,724-42, 562 p.t. LQOUifOf 
BDS&24, 533-37,470 p a. i£1 usdno 
" BDSM.20}.- FSSU. Unlumiahed 
accommodation pi housing 
airowanco. Famiy passages. Study 
and Travel Oram. 

Detailed applications (2 echini. 
fndudJno a curriculum vttas and 
naming thm lofwees, should be 
sent es soon as possible to tto 
Campus Secretary, University of 
the West Indies, PO Box 64, 
Bridgetown. Dartwdaa. Applicants 
rasfdom in UK ahould aba send one 
copy la iha Commit m for 
international Cooperation in Higlwr 
Education, The British Council, 
Higher Education Division. 90/91 
Tottenham Court Road. London 
WIP 0DT. Further details are 
avellablo from either address. 

THESl 


The Chinese University 
of Hong Kong 

FACULTY OF MEDICINE 

SENIOR LECTURESHIPS/ 
LECTURESHIPS IN SURGERY 

Tliia newly osiabitehed medical echoot. 
with an annual ilutfsnt Intake of ICO. 
aaek* to aapqlnl a nuirlw ol lacturera 
nnd isiilor lacunara in Surgery, tadudrg 
one Senior Lee Hirer each In Heuroturgery 
and Paediatric Surgery. Tha auccaaeful 
candldawi are ecpicwd lu aiaume duty 
In September 1982 or ea Boon as poamde 
tiiareafiai. 

Qlraiiflaatlona: Applicania should 
POBHI 1 a medical quiMicadon reglitrabla 
whh the Genital Medical Council of Great 
Britain, and higher academic and 
profawlonal quail ficailana, with 
experience In undergraduate teaching and 
reiairch. 

Condllloni of Service: Annual lalaiy. 
HK488.38D-1 63.960 try 8 Increments BAR 
f 91.IGO- 182.760 by 3 Inorementa tar 
Lecturer, and 923 1,000-26 1.000 tor Ssntai 
Lectuiw. Exchange rata aoworimatety 
EI-HK812. Starring salary and tha gnrfs 
to whlqh apookitmant li made w.H 
daoand on qualification! end eipartunee. 
Terms at tervfra Include lunarin- 
nuiilon (UnKanlry 1696. appointee 6 %l. 
h*. . 1 Mnefllx, education allowance for 
chUen. long leave, homing benillu lor 
thnH whose annua) salary l s 9197,980 
end above and, for thou employed On 
oversew terms, accommodation on 
cwnpui (at a rental equivalent lo 7H % ol 
aaiaryi and air pampa aa we«. 
Application Procedure: Further 

inlormatlon concerning 7arms of Sendee 
end appEcailon (omu era obtainable from 
the Peisannel See don, The Chinese 
U merely of Hong Kong. ShaBn. New 
Territory. Kong Kang. Completed 
appUcaihjn form togiDioi with one set ol 
major pubbceilona end cqplea ol 
tosilmoriiah ahouM be relumed betofo 
Auguet 31. 1981. Plaasa mark 
HKniilmanf on cover. 

THESl 
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MIDDLESEX 

BliuNBL UNIVERSITY 

. lM *8ssrj?%saEsrsiS83" n(f 



school anett &... 

rnedo up of seven Umu 
cUent-canU-eil rtreShrch 

rgfia nrrssjb snes 



. fho Plrec ;or will.be appolntbd 
■r proFeHoriul level. 



oxtepaion „ 

tlons may be eont, 

uJ!7.BSfl4P ,or -■■"ST 


Applications are Invited for the 
foEavylng posti. lor whloh appPoatfoiis 
eto»e on the dates shown. 8 AIARIE 8 
(unltsa 0 therwlie stated] era es 
follows:- Professor I A4 1.60ft 
Lecturer •AlBJ21-tA28.037. Further 
d eta Hi and appHcatfan prooaduia may 
be obtained from The Aaeoetadon of 
Commonwealth UnlvaialHee (Apple J, 
38 Gordon Square, London WC1H 0PF 
untoao otherwise etaled. 


Monash University, Melbourne 

DEPUTY VICE- 
CHANCELLOR 

The Council orMonuh Unlvcrilly will 
thorlly proceed 10 fill ihe poll [Ion of 
Deputy Vlve-Chuicettar. which will 
become vacant el the end of ihe year upon 
ihc rcilrctncni of PtaTciior W. a. G. 

Scon. 

The Vice-Chancellor, Profeuor R.L. 
Minin, would be pleated 10 hear Rom 
any persons inte relied In ihr appolnimem 
and would be happy to answer 
confidenilal enqulnei. 

The Deputy Vtcc-Chinccttar will cam 
oui ; certain of the Vice-Chancellor's duties 
by delegation and w||| panldpate In iha 
devetopmem or pollchs 10 be 
recommended io ihe Uni vershy'i 
poiernlflR bodies. 

Hew III be sppoinred a Prof csi w or the 
University for the duration of fils tenure 
0 m 1 ? ° epul¥ Vlce-Chmceltarihlp. which 
will be five years In the flrn Iruiance 
Provision Is made In the terms of 
appainimetu fora Deputy Vice- 
Chancellor who hat irised riv* yean 01 
more tq continue at a Professor after 

aaaf ,, - ,vto - 

5shiy: SAJ8^4J per annum. 
Supcrannuitan. travel and removal 
allowances. Temporary homing 
assistance, 2 d July 1981 . 

Clib of Visual Arts 
The Department currently off(js 
undergraduate courses and postgraduate 
supervision In Western art and 
architecture and film studies whh special 
interest In Medieval. Italian Renaissance, 
nartwue. Modern and Australian An. 

The Department teaches she history sod 
criticism of an; do practical Instruct loo In 
art or film-making Is given. The 
Professor, on appointment, wID be 
Chairman of the Department. 
Superannuation, iravelting and removal 
allowance. Temporary housing 
assistance. 24 July 198 1 . 

For bolh (h* above posts the Council 

right io snake no appointment 
nr so appoint by Invitation at any sage. 


and clinical experience either In oral 
pathology or in oral sutgery. 10 provide 
academic leaderihlp In ihc leaching and 
research activities of the Department. A 
clinical qualification regisirablc In South 
Australia Is eiseqiia]. 

Department or Oral Pathology and 
Oral Surgery Is located within ihe Denial 
School of The UnUenlly of Adelaide 
whkh Is situated In the Denial 
Department of the Royal Adelaide 
Hojpiiel. 

Salary whh provision for 
superannuation, in addition to Ihc basic 
saloty the Professor will receive, on 
account of n registrable dental 
qualification, a clinical loading xi the rate 
or$A2,500 per annum. 1 8 September 
1981 . 


The University of New 
South Wales 
PROFESSORS OF 
MANAGEMENT 

The Australian Grides te School of 
Management 

The Australian Graduate School of 
Management (AGRM)fa a specially 
funded national postgraduate 
management school enibliilied hy ihc 
Australian Government wiihin the 
University or New South Wales. The 
School offers full-lime programme: at ihc 
Mailers and Doctoral leva|i and Intensive 
short courses for experienced managers. 

Applications are Invtied for 
appolnimem 10 four chain in the AGSM 
Currently there are six Professnri or 
Manage mem in the AGSM whose 
primary flefdi Include corporal t strategy, 
economics, finance. Industrial relations, 
and public sector policy and mntugcmeni. 
It is ct peeled that one or the four new 
professors would be a person 
distinguished in the field of accounilng, 
and one in the field of human 01 
organisational behaviour with particular 
relevance 10 management. Persons 
(Hal Ingulshed in oihor areas of 
management are also Invited 10 apply; 
IJeMi of particular inieteu would Include 
uedslon analysis, indniiilal organisation, 
marketing, management of human 
reuurces, and nperailntu manngemrni, 
Subject to the comeni of the 1 Jnlvcrsliy 
Council, proressais may undertake a 
limited amount of higher consu lint he 
wort . The Council reserves the right 10 
fUUnychab by Invitation. 2 H August 


The University of 
New England 
LECTURER 

Ccnirr for Oabavlnral Sind Its In 
Rdacattan 

Appltcailons are Invited for Hie tenured 
poililms of Lecturer In qualitative and 
Quantitative Research Methodology In 
Education. (Position No. 486). 

The position will Involve postgraduate 
(eachleg and supervision of research 
together with a contribution la the 
undergraduate leaching programme, it is 
expected that applicants will have a 
demonsiraied competence In research, 
lira position Is available from February 

Tin Centre lias a broad programme of 
«™ 2 P undergraduate teaching and 
research within the general field or 
edwatfan Including; psychological and 
MWRM^lfiueation' ap K |al 

n In/l pAHnUfflata - 1 ' • 


University of Sydney 

DIRECTOR, THE “-j-rr." —o. wmwwict ar 

AppilCTtiOoi^liwlftdFor iiwabove- .-- ' 'trwxiufrrf^TlJSfcP 
taenlloiied poaUlqp V,Meh wltf beeww! 

vmm. on rite retirement of AaaqMue 
Professor Crons. The Director of . 

UatvtRliy Pxrqti will be reaponsible for . 
the management usd continued ' 
devetafimciil of all Unfonfiy Pirati. The 
Unlvenlur Farms sunpett (refehlog and 
•w^lnihePtntfiltaofArQiuie 1 
and Voarinaiy Sdmtce and the appoliuee. 

™ “ wpeeud lohise good academle 
quaDflcallona at mil as experience tn 


ite*. 


'tnext U/brtiW ( 'd eafcl , aiaTUirda arid 
...campMer ippllrttlonj, (t would be in 
Had an ar« of ' 
““pnance In one of the areas 
££*£“Mr*Tn addition tonsurch ^ 1 

. InJulyBg 1 a VAX 730 computer 
Pin&^^W>Made.o 


Tha University of . . 

Adelaide ■ 

CHAIR OF ORAL 

pathology AND 

ORAL SURGERY 


iS^SBas: 
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ST. JOHN'S COLLEGE 
Oxford 

College 
Lectureship in 
English Language 
and Literature 


Applications bid InvilmJ from suiialily 
qualinad man and women Mr 0 Collui|n 
lOLluiaaliip lot Ihieo yinui In Enqlivh 
LanguBae and Literaluia with of fuel liorn 
I January. 1982. rt as icnn ns posvhln 
IlietDaller. Condldalnx shoniil lie 
prepared In loach at loasl two ol l«<n 
following; Old Engiiah lihK.lluie. Mnlrtin 
English LilBraliMD, Htxliuy nl llio 
Lannuagn It would bo an ativji.loiio if 
leaching n/porlfln« in pnsl Hqn.iisx.mr.u i 
kilU'aiiiro could also ho uilorntl 
Candidates will La d.ivscii'iI m nmcii up 
to twolvo liouri a week . to enttojn In 
roaeaich. and 10 pariic<|intD m 
administrative and pastoral work 

The appnlniniam salary will ha IC070 si 
•go M. r«78 at 2 b. end FBJWO at 2 b mm 

ovoi. tiBing hy Dnnunl tm mmanls 
logother with rorlmn I.uiioIits nrnl 
aBowances. 

Applications, with ilelalls of carour 
and publications nnd the nnmns of 
Uiraa rofeross, should ha aeni. not 
lator than 18 July. 1981. |q the fiontor 
Tutor, from whom further particulars 
may be obtained. 

THESl 


UNIVERSITY OF THE 
SOUTH PACIFIC 

Application* aro Invilod lor Ilia pint rri 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER 
IN ECONOMICS 

IPuvtOl/301 

Thn (ippnliiioo wnutd In nxixn.iPil inalnly 
tn ilnvolnti aixl loncli conism In 
Fcunnnilc SlallsUcn ami F> nrormnlrlrn 
Tha Oepnrlninni ol Fc'iiiihiiIcb Id in null hi 
slin. Ilmrolrun tha niipuintim niny atan Ihi 
nskad to tnar.h nilnn ami 
mscinrcntionilca lln/glm wimlil plin lie 
avpiirlml tn 11 mini 1 id 11 iipinniiilutu 

tasomah In ilm nmo. A I’li It m 
Fcniinniicx (a dcalratiln Inn ■ml imrnpuiify 
In fiio caso nl nutvili niun Willi n mmi.iI 
lar.rnt) nl pulillrntliins. Snlmy srnlni 
Snnlw I ncli.rar 1913 »|. 16.008 im 

Lauhlrne F90.100 12.1137 |.n tri at 

1 rtlJll, Tl» llnllrlt (liiyiviiiiinnt In 
unlikely In pruvhlii snlnry su|i|iln 

niontollon Aimr.iuiurl (.mtallin 

fualiiltyt nprnilnlrnniil nnnwAtmi; Inw 
ronul iHjrt-jumtihcil urciuimudnllaii. 
nhiwnnco In Hen ■■( an|ioriinniuiitiin- 
ihiM year loncwohln cnniumt. 

Doinilad anpllcailoni 12 .uplrisl. 
Including a curiiculurn vilnn ami mrnlriii 
ihiua loloroaa. ihnuhl lw veril ta ihi. 
Rograhai UnhrarsUy of rtw Rnuin Paclln:. 

*'08. Suva. Fl|l, In onlva no Inter 
then 16 July 1981. Applicania miUmi m 
UK shonlri aKo unit 1 n 0 |iy tn ih u 
Coinrrtttuo lor Inlornatoial Cooporattun 
ta Htghor EriucaMon, Thn Hrittah Council, 
Higher Education Division. 0(1/6 ] 
Toiionham Court Road. London Wir 
ODT. Further damns aro twaBnltla front 
oflhai atldiass. 



TEMPORARY 

LECTURER 

AppIlcailoriB era Invited for the post 
of Temporary Leoturar In 

s *udleB to work lor 
itErti ° f r™ V0B ™ ,rom October. 
»Kn n . n J nt ® d| Klplinary roam In 
£ en, « fw D °w*toment 
Studies. Candidates Bhould hove e 
poatgraduatB degree hi aconomlca. 
.research experience in the 
economics nnd/01 planning of any 
KKlal sector and exporlonco In 

owjnt,iM - The oppolnt- 
mmt wiM be made at rtio lower and 

of iha seals C6.0TO-C12.a8O pw 

Saassa- 


UNIVERStTYCOUHf 

BOTSWANA 

Applicahrjns aia tndM tatin 

la) PROFESSOR IN IASI 
(h)2 SENIOR LECTUM 
LECTURERS IN LAW' 

tonabie as soon as p«£i 
pnsigraduata dapoa ta ohm 

applicants holding atiw dmi 

with a coniWerabi, rx-i* j„' 
Logsi praeilca or yriih Inc 
o-peridnco wil ba BOnidaraf hi 
duties will ba tu teach two or sstr 
following; — Low 0 ) Peon It 
Succtnslon. Cowed, Cwaraiu 
llDiiwana, IntrodueUsa 1 j 
Conshiullonil Lny. Adnkhnsti 
CHrrlna) Law. Property, fchi 
Procpduro. MercintlsLwr.tniJt 
uiidoigiaduata tudfng, flaasn 
will ha oxpocKdtoHstatiRttaiat,' 
any low courses which (he Den 
may provkfo lor iha CMSmhu 
oihoi bodios Thitsmiystastson 
taachtno duties oifc«r<Xpmrin 
Ihg Umvorslly. ThsywBbsewv 
undertake lags! and idndreri 
ratavance 10 dis ng^amt 
Botswana. A knowlsdgs cf PsCr 
Law ol Dolswsns. Ramin Dud L* 
daatrabla. bulthisisncdtwiitara 
Ihet appolnioes an ptspaaf Hir'd 
ihpmsnlvas with the 
Prafessnr (9 eipscnd to tftn 
Uatiarlniaril. 

Li alary scalds: MtUU t K*' 
SdiiIhi Lec'urar P 12.312-1219 ■ 

I rcfunrr P 7.212-1 1 AMpa-lflflT 
i’ 1./21 ft is unarir Dai tab 

nnvurnnionl will pmWr * 
111 ipptn man lotion end tnorindta^ 
Two yiiat conriKl iianiMNU- irr 
odrilllnn; fanilly pilMSW W 
aliawanco; arataiiy; isitais«s * 
accommodation, hirdhufftidl#* 
Doinilad sppHcatiM 0 as 
Including tlOumBlhl^lvll»l■^■•} 
3 taferaaa. shouM ba usiih 
naglatrar, UnivatiHf M 
Boiawana. Privsia Bri 
Gaborone. BouwisxWinta*® 
IhanH July IMI.Awlwfliii** 
UK should also Hnd I W 
Commit tea lor W*®??-. 

Cooperation In Wghsi 
Dtillsh Council HW* MJ 
Division. 90191 Toilliihi"'tW' , ‘ 
London WIP ODT. fW* W’- 
avalfabl* ff imii Nltfioff 


UNIVEHSITV 
OFSTflATHClVK . 
Deportment of AdminW* 

S.S.R.C. 

STUDENTS# 

Appilcolinna era 

s s _ltflrw4 Mnl 


Httiiahly 

(iradueioe 


qualified 

lor tw° 


aludnntehlp# ^1".# 
dopBrimonl, wch « ■, 

durnllon commanisiif i^J.- ' 
1981. nasoarch in t* «*L 
edopte an tn , te i , ;*T, 
ejiprooch 10 the IW * * f 
wido vurioty of onn** 1 ,- 
tliair edutirtiM*?; - 
itiHiontahlps are 


Universities continued 


THE PAPUA NEW GUINEA 
UNIVERSITY OFTECHNOLOGY 

DEPARTMENT OF CHEMICAL TECHNOLOGY 

LECTURER IN 
FOOD TECHNOLOGY 1/2 

Amended text 

Applications are Invited for the above -mentioned academic position by Ihe 
Department of Chemical Technology which conducts a five year degree 
coutaeinFoodTechnology. 

Applicants should be suitably quatlftad food technologists with 
appropriate industrial and/or academic experience. Preference will be 
BhrentoapplicaniBwithaairongbecLgrauntlinfoodpioceuIng. 

Salaries range; Lecturer 1 -• K 13425: Lecturer 2 - K 15276. K 1 =» Sto: 
0.7014) os at 15 May 1881. The Initial contract will be for 3 years . Other 
benefita Include a gratuity nf 24% taxed at 2%. oppoinrrnoni and 
repa tri] Iron faros end leave faros for the stall member nnd family allor IB 
months of aor vice. Milling Innriri nut allowances, sl» wuat.s pxkj leave por 
yoar. ntluLOtlon fnrus anil amsianLe inwards school toos. (ion Imnsmg. 
SalarvLuntinuBtlonariilmoihcalijniiolii schomos a r 0 n v alia I ilu . 

Detailed applloationa with curriculum vitae, together with the 
names and addresses of three referees, should be received by the 
Registrar, Papua NewQuInee University or Technology, P.O.Box 793, 
Lae. Papua NewGulnoaby31 July 1981 . 

Applicants resident In the UK should also send one copy to the 
Association of Commonwealth Univoreltloa lApptsI, 38 Gordon 
Square, London WC 1 H 0 PF. 


for raeoarch In 
Biudtas. thoug>i sP^" t i.' 
other Interesta I*” 1 * 
atudiesl wlllbeeow^J 
Appllaatlon* 25 

education, reaasreh 
any work ejfpB^Tgf 
addressed to: < 

Gunn. D8 ^finW' 

Admlnlatrtiloh, 

Strathclyde. 

173 Cathedral SW- - 
G40RQ. 
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CANBERRA COLLEQE OF 
ADVANCED EDUCATION 
Australia 

School olEnvtrnnnioriial Ddsiqp 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER 
IN LANDSCAPE 
DESIGN 

(Raf No. 81/20861 

Applications are invilod Id. snnolnlmaiil 
as Principal Lcclutar In lan.lacapo Doslgn 
within tho School ol Environmental 
OeilQn Tho (iWlicjn will become vacant 
(ollowlng the reiiromont at the end nf 

1881 oi Mr. J A Fairbrarhsr. laurafellnii 
Fallow in Lenilscapo Design. 

The School of Environmental Daiion 
wn aitabllshod In 1974 and offers l u n 
lima prolesuonglly rocognlseq an-Jer- 
graduate degres courses In archlteciuro. 
InduBiuel design, landscape design, 
building end quantity surveying, togelher 
with a postgraduate com so in urban end 
roglonol planning. Tho School has 300 
Sludanti and about a quarter ol Ihose aia 
enrolled In tho four year londxopo doilgn 
course. The Head of School has overall 
rnponsibrlliv for leeching and research m 
Ihe School bur the appointee will bo in 
Chargo ol the dovalopmsnt and 
pramolion ol caursee in landscape 
design 

Candidate* for this eonlor appolnimem 
must combine academic aualillcalir.ni 
anti a wido a.paiionce In profosilonnl 
piaclico and In reaching at tertiary level. A 
sensitivity to raglanal landscape 
chiractenjilcs end a wilfcngnes* io 
contilbuia to the development ol 
AuilraGen landscape design ihaory and 
praciic e is desirable. 

Membership of an appropriate 
professional Instllula would also bo 
adyintageoos to an applicant who nfll be 
required 10 wort ta due co opera Hon 
with the Auemiisn Inetlture of Lsndacepa 
Aietwreris 

An opportunity will arise shortly lor ihe 
creation ol a personal Foiowthip at 
professorial lavel in the School ol 
Environmental Dnsign and a Principal 
Lecturer in ih« poet would bs abgrbta ro 
conaidsred Hong with other Prindpai 
Ucturere In rha School ol Environmental 
□aalgn ( or advancemont to iha 
rwowahlp n and when such a povtion is 
wWNd. 

Appornimenl with tenure or a 
■Kondmant or on contracr lor a (laed 
tann may ba nego Haled. 

Salary; 6A35,0<9 par annum. 

Axstalanca wflh housing wdl be 
provided lor a pereon moving to Canberra 
ID taka up appointment. Fain for the 
appointee end fsmhy and nisonibr* 
removal coala will ba pakl. 

Applicants should give psraonal 
dataBs. particulars 01 quaint cads ns, 
•xptrlanca. previous appointments, 
paaant position, tale phone number 
Airing buitaasa hours and tha names 
■nd addresses gf three referees. 
Appllaatlana quoting raleranoa 
mmtbar are required by 16 July 1981 
•nd ahould ba addraaaad 10 The 
Raglitrar, Canberra Collage ol 
Advanced Education. PO Bos 1 
Bateonnan. ACT 2618. AuirraBa. A 
«py ahould ba rorwardad to Tha 
Association of Commonwealth 
Unlvors tlss (Appl.l. 38 Gordon 
jyraia. London WdlH OPF . 1HES , 


NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 

UNTVER81T V OF 
SCHOOL OP EDUCATION 

wan anon at pass Ibtn 1 hVrear tor 

£=SSS£ 

w?*h n Si>L m * na,,e,nBnl - to work 

gB*a^S r SSa 

S^M^^bss'Ki 

g-fer»« arltoln^-h, succeaafttl 
2 CP. 1 ba willing and 
. note to undertaker research. 

' Bofnta ' TS Vsl 11 at “PProprldto 

ISDTti n Pin ofs 4 " 0 ™ *calg; 

> riv„2P ~ Cl 3,880 par annum. 

■nd°rre portent^. 08 ‘ ««-«»- 

: 

yor»ltv B fi ,r 5 r Tha Unt- 

sSSa;.,® Kanalngton Terrace. 
Newcastle upon Tyne. NEI 7 Hu. 
CQdirbi V,hum .^ oppl lea t lone (i 
anS l S5!. , - JOl,Dtf,or w,th ,h * nBrtiae 
h 2 i^i , H/lf ** e,of3r,irorec, » houl11 

' 7Sin I?.* 3 not l * ,Br than 10th July 
■f n 81 .: > tW Indicate far which of 
» n »ppii»tion i> 


UNIVERSITY OF THE 
SOUTH PACIFIC 

A|i|iIiC Alien* JM 1 1 IV, r 0 , 1 Im iIm |,cjI 

LECTURER 
IN BIOLOGY 

(Post 81/39) tyrighie from February 1982 

Applicants can have xpaclol'vud in any 
area ol Plant Biology, bn preference mey 
be given 10 those with Ininrosti In s UntJ 
erlented area at Plhnr Physiology 01 
Physiological Ecotogv A Ph D. 01 >d 
leeching tipirmnte aro rixt'jliot] Salary 
ink. FBI 771 Ihe British Gu.einmuni Is 
ur.iiKoty to provide salary suiiplomoniailon 
and asenclKed bnnnllra Gratuity, 
orbolntmant elluwaru-a, low rental pail 
lurnlsiind accommiwlmlcn. aUowjrrco in 
lieu ol superannuallun. throe year 
iiMAilblO cnniuii 

Dataller! applications 12 coiriesl 
irclinllng a cunlculurir vnne anil naming 
ihi 00 ro feions. should Ll- sent to tho 
Regisirui. UnivDisity nl the Sou'h Pacltir.. 
PQ Bo. 1 16fl Suva. Fiji. |o amvo nu l.jtnr 
1 ban 16 July 1981 Appbcanls rn>M In 
Ihe IJP xhr.ulrt lls'j si'ltd fin i.ojiv to tire 
Cummiiiee lor Intuinaliunel LnqpeiMijii 
in lliglter Education The Itrurih Cuuncil. 
Higher Education Division. 90/91 
Teitenhem Cnuri noarl. London WIP 
ODT Further details are Sva/tbla hem 
cither address 

THESl 


UNIVERSITY OF THE WEST INDIES 
TRINIDAD 

Applications are invirad lor mo posls ol' 


SENIOR LECTURER! 
LECTURER IN CQNSTRUCR0N 
ENGINEERING AND 
MANAGEMENT 


in the Department of Civil Engineering 
Piolicioncy and experience in Einrctural 
OeBlgnrFouniJaiiona end Silo 
Investigations are required lor one post 
and In Construction Management end 
Organisation For Ihe uthcr. Seigry scalee 
I under review* ' Sontor Lac lure r 

TT43B.8 1 8-49.092 p e. Lecturer 
TTtta.784-43.7E? p.a. IC1 Gterf.no - 
TTI6.D4I. FSSU Untuinlshed 
aecommodation or houimg anowence 
Family pessegea. Study end Travel Grant 

Detailed applications (Z copies I, 
Inciurlng a curriculum vitae and naming 3 
rale reei. should be lent as soon as 
possible to the Secretary, University ol 
the West Indies. Si Augustine. Tnnldad. 
Applicants reshtanl In UK should also 
eand one copy to iha Committee (or 
International Cooperation in Higher 
Education Drvblon. 90/91 Tottenham 
Court Road. London WIP ODT. Further 
dai aril are available from either sddrots. 

THESl 


DURHAM 

UNIVERSITY OF 


DEPART! 


IF 

ND 


Applications aro invited [or the 

B oat ol Temporary Asslalant 
caper In the above department 
Tor two yearn from I Qctobor 


1981 armchothordato as may lie 
arranged. Hie duties will bo to 
assist In the administration of (He 


archive collect lone in the cere or 
the deportment, 

Salary Will be on the stein 1 A 

for ir 
starlit] 


salary wilt ue on tno stain in 
ir Library Starr, but the initial 
arttnq salary will not be above 
I.3DO per annum. 

Application* (Hires copies), 
nemlnfl three reforces, should be 
sent by Tuesday, 30 June 1981 to 
the Registrar and Secretary, OJtl 

R hine Hell. Durham DM I SHP 
Dm whom rurlher pamculars 
maybe obtained- HI 

DURHAM 

UNIVERSITY OF 

LECTURESHIP IN GEOGRAPHY 

Applications ore Invited [or a 
Lectureship In Quantitative 
Ceourapliy with experience In 
data processing by romputor. In- 
terests in automated csrtonraphy, 
mathematical modelling or geog- 
raphical Inlormatlon systems 
would be an advantage. 

Salary on the scale C6.070 — 
£ 12 . 8 AO per annum plus super- 
annuation . 

Applications (3 conies i. naming ' 
throe rafere&s, should ba lent to 
Iha Rftglilrar and Secret nr». Old 

f ill re Hell, Durham Dill 3 IIP, tor 
0 July r «!_ 


The Australian 
National University 

VICE-CHANCELLOR 

Tho VIco-ChBncollorshlp of Tha 
Australian National University 
will become vacant on 12 May 
1982 following completion of 
Professor D. A. Low's seven 
year term of appointment. 

The Chancolloi, Emeritus 
Professor Sit John Crawford, 
invites man or women with 
appropriate experience and 
qualifications to write Io him. 
indicating interest, at Post 
Office Box 1844, Canberra 
City. A.C.T. 2601, Australia. 
Ho would also welcome 
suggestions as to namos which 
might be considered. All 
enquiries ami suggestions will 
be treated In cunlirioncu 

G. E. Dicker. Registrar. 

THESl 


OXFORD 
UNIVEKHITY Ol 

(IRINHELIl l El.limi'.SIIIP i IN 
TIIL Xhl'1 ITAtilM 

Ap|i Urn I till IS nrn luvlinil |nr 
ihc nlH-vo In tliri;llil|i fur iln< 
Iwn v«arx limjlniiliiii I iiiinlinr 
1 983. Tim l«tlirfr In rnrlnlrr'l 
lu uivn llirm !■-■ iiirnx nuh yrm 
■ill till. LXX vci Xliill ill Ilm llrb- 
row hcrlptui m. Tin- mlprnil Is 
Tiul lr» thou LAUD. .Mill ,1 iirunt 
may In. iiimlr iiiwnrilw e«|iFii*i-H. 
Irlyin cop lev ol applkfll Inns in- 
cluding an uutliiir <j| ihu prop- 
'nnl luclnri-x -inrt lh>- n.ini'v nr 
Inn rnfomns altntiM In- sunt lu 
llln Hoqlxlrnr. I'lllu'rsl'y 
Olflrne Wclllniiiuii Squaru. Ox- 
lunl OXI 2111. From wh<<ni 
InrHii-r pjiilmlnr. nmy bn 
ublnlnnl. by 1 iinpti-lnbnr I 1 BI, 
III 

SHEFFIELD 

TIIF UNIVEHSITV OF 

T CM roll AH V I.ECTLIKKSIIIP 
IN F.NOLISII AND AMCHH AN 
l.l [ F RATI fit F. 

Apiilkollnns urn llnllml lur 
Ihe a bo vo post III lire 1 1 opart - 
men l of EiidIIsIi Ltlrratnrc. the 
dimes nf whlrh will cmnprltn 
t.ilorinq In puit-ninrllacval En- 
glish llli-raiure and lonrluctlng 
leinlnurx In Huh mid 20lli ren- 
lury Arnorl. an literature ihIIIi 
bo print cmrhsslB un tlir nuirii. 
Tcnuru one tear from I U. mbrr 
1981. Sdlarv un into C6070- 
£6880 a vnar. ExpOLlnl .vie ■ if 
Cdlnlldaie Up ii> 26 yrarx old bul 
older candidates nut umludnl. 
Particulars Irom tlio Hvulvirnr 

and hecreturv. 'he Unlvmih . 
Shell leld SIO STN. to whom 
ypptlralloiM atiuulil be sent by 6 
July 1281. Quotr Ref RS99TI1 


READING 

UNIVERSITY OF 

LECTURESHIP INTHE 
HISTORY OF AHT 

Applications are Invited far e 
Lectureship In the History or Art. 
A specialist In nlnetuenth century 
studies Is required, with particu- 
lar reference to both French and 
English palming In Ihe latter half 
or the century. An additional 
Internal In Uieart of Iha twentieth 
century would be an udvantaae. 

Salary within llrvl live painti nr 
Lecturer scale iEA.070 - £7.700 
per annum). 

The person appointed should 
take up duties on 1 September 

_ Further partlrutars from Ihe 
Registrar jRoom 214. 


..egli .... 

Whttakmqhta House), The Uni- 
versity. lYhltek nights. Heading 
RG 6 2 AH. Closing dale 11 Jul^ 


1981- 


WEST SUSSEX 
NEW ENGLAND COLLEGE 
British Campus 

TWO ASSISTANT PROFE9EORS 
OF BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 

Applications are Invited for 
these poste. Preference will be 

I liven ta candidates specializing 
n finance and/or economics for 


one poet and In management and 
marketing for tha otne ' * 
competitive. 


Further detail! may be 
obtained from the Academic 
Dean. Now England Callage. 
Tartlngton Park, Arundel. West 
Sussex. BNI80DA. telephone 
Arundel 8832S9, to whom ap- 
plications tone copy) should be 
Mqt ne anon aa possible. HI 


LANCASTER 

THE UNIVERSITY OF 

OEPARMENT OF LINGUISTICS 
AND MODERN LANGUAGE 

TBMPORARY LECTURESHIP 

ApplICBlIonH era Invited far ft 
Temporary Lectureship (far ana 
year) In tha uapartmant of I.lri- 
gu latlcs and Modern Enaiuti Lun- 

I mage. .Tho Department Is looking 
or a cBlMlIdete who It able to 
contribute to Its general (caching 
In Linguistic! and Modern English 
Language but who also ha* a 
specialist Internal In one or iha 
following arose: psjthallnouls- 
ties, (especially second language 
learning socluUnoulsrtcs and op- 
■ lingulBiIcB. Appllrellona 
idstss able to contribute 

abllshed graduate pro- 

o ram me will bB welcome'). 


red ...... 

.TomeandldL 
to an established 


graduate qualification or research 
axprlencn In ■ relevant rield. The 
appointment will be (or one year 
(from September let 1981 ta 
September 30th IB89> a< a salary 

E i llio point or ET990 on the 
sciurer'e scelo. dcaendlnn on 
age and previous experience. 


Furthar partlrutars may 
(quoting refer* 

.. .n the Esteblli 

orilcor. University House 
ring. Lancaaler. LaI 4VW. to 

^ om oppllrallons (live (yplesl 
the case of overseas applicants 
one copy by airmail). , nemlno 
three referees, ehould be oenl : to 
arrive not later than June 30th 
1981. ■ HI 


obtained (quoting reference 
L2I3) from the Estebllshmene 
.... ijouie. Dsll- 



epartmant of tconomioi 
Applications lioin oconomfsts 
Spoi l ali&ino in any urea ol economics 
mo invited foi temporary teaching 
I posts in iho Department ol 
j Economics. The appoinimenls. 
which have arisen aa a result ol four 
mamhars of the pnrmanani alaff ol 
iha DoparirTienr being offorod 
leliowsthips and v Sailing profossbi- 
■hips In North Amorica and Europe, 
will he iDtnperary iociuraships or 
leaching followships doponding un 
qualifications anil experience. 

Salary Benin: [6070 -c C410 1161 - 
1 12.800 prr annum The Initial salary 
will itaponii nn nuallllc nl ions and 
Galiorience 

Eurlhor pQiiicitidrs may tin 
ftbtalniylfriini 

D.A 5. Copland. 

Tho University. 

Bauihamptan 809 5N H 
Id whom applications 1 7 copies from 
U.K. applicants! ahould be aoni not 
later lhan 13 July 1961. quoting 
reterortco3n/A/THES. 


EDINBURGH 
uNivrH.su vof 
lit PAH T Ml' NT OF CIIFMISIKY 

UN I VFIthIT Y lll'Ml INM MAT57M 
ITEMI'CIIIAHYI IN OliilANIi: 
I'llF.MlSTKY 

Ain-1lc.it In iix era llivtlrd fnr rlir- 
nlmvi- iiiibI Irimhln lur mre ><-jr 
irnni lei o>-iolmr inai. Tim sui'- 
tcixlul riimlklnlfl ali-iulil iu>rin.illy 
lievn u Plill rlnnrpf unit will Im 
rxpnctrU lit uiirtiir'uki- Irochlini 
iIuIIcb. Iiirluillnn tuiorlnl umi 
brei Meal Bniirrvlstiiri irt llr-sl >r.ir 
ilBXXPX. anil ta carry out original 
icsrarrh In the arnn ol hlnli held 
NMIC nun inmup) npnllril to 
hliirhrmlral mid i hern lea I rranv 
lurrnaliuiix In inllat-Driillxii nllli a 
rescan li irnm d|r«i tnfl liv Purlr». 
wr A I Siull. i l(*i. I , rc-lcrnn>-#i 
Will hr ulvnii In < iiiii 1 ii(ii(i-v wlrli 
'-■Mcrl-lli O In b-)lli NMH »|)rclr.-»- 
>Y nn ‘ 

»lry. 


Salary s«dlr within vIm- 
3’Jti.A-i 7 700 with u| 

--iiillnn nn sat nnd uxpnrleni n. 


Aiipiii nnnnx. 
-ne*- lOlil. 


aiix-llng r«l i»r- 
iltli lull curriculum 
‘Hub and tilt nnnira ol inn rt- 
Itrrn, should bu uml m bc-i-ii n 

P uxslblc lu the hrirrtan In Mir 

'nlvc-rxliy ttl fdlnburgh, CHJCol- 
tagn. Siiuth ilrlrtur. Cdlnburgli 


F.ilayvi.. 


ESSEX 

UNIVERSITY OF 

TEMI-URARY LF.CTUKEK IN 
THE DEPARTMENT OF 
LANOUAIpE AND LINGUISTICS 

A|i|illcalionx aro tnvll'rt fur a 
irmi-urarc Lmnri xlilt- lu 1 iii-i- 
ulBtlcx lur i-n -1 ynar Irom 1 
October I <791. Tho perscin 
appDlnrud will b*- asLc-d ta ion- 
tribute la courses In Sintax and 
in the DMcrlgllan a( Ennllsh. 
Sslory £6010 par annum. 


Appllreitans (three copies). 
Including a rurrtL-u lusts vliae and 
the names and addresses nf two 
reforces. ihuuld reach tho Reg. 
Illrar IAGVJ34TH EBr, Universi- 
ty of Essex. WIveuhoB Park. 
Calc hosier CQ4 3SO. Irom 
whom further particulars may 
bo ub’MnFd. bt 2 July. 1981. lit 


HONGKONG 

UNIVERSITY OF 
CHAIR OF ECONOMICS 


the departure of Professor A. J. 
Vaunyion 

Annual Salary isuperannuoblr i 
will fee vtlihln the p ratals oriel 
range end no( less lhan 
HKI2I2.40Q l£I *■= KKSI1.30 
approx. ). 

At rurrent rates, salaries tax 
will not exceed !59i ol grou 
Income. Housing nl a rental of 
TM% of salary, education uLtaw- 
snre. leave and mad leal beurflia 
are provided. 

Further particular* and applica- 
tion Toe ms may be obtained from 
the Secretary General. Associa- 
tion o[ Commonwealth Univer- 
sities (Apptai, 36 Gordon Square. 
London WC1H0PF. or from the 
Appointments Unit. Secretary's 
Office, University or Hong Rung. 
Hong Kong. 

The cloaLng date lor applica- 
tions is tSJulylBSl. Ill 


MANCHESTER 

umXHNMMina.-r 

Applications are Invited lor a bust 
ill c ampule r kucclallst to vciuk 
wllli ilir otperlmr nlal high uiinruy 
physlex Qi-ciup in the- Depai Hnml 
□rt’hvalca. rills uroup lx involved 
In malar cxpnrlmanta on acielara- 
lari otCEIIN Geneva undat IlHSY 
Hamburg, 

Preparatory work (nr Uiexe 
experiments end Iho anelyxls <i| 

the data era rarried tun In Mnn- 
rheiter, and intllnn up nnd data 

taking at the neen! orator. 

Data Anolvsia Involves ihe ime 
or the Science Itraearili Count II 
computer nrtwurk with B CT.C. 
4080 com 

use I « ... 

addition several small romimlers 
□re used fur dMOLtar devulup- 
mint. data InBalrig and monitor- 
ing. The imii will invnivc a wlitn 
ranoo Ul cumnullnn nctlvltlrs Izi- 
cludlrtu appllcatlorus program - 


mlnu, the program ml nu ul on -linn 
rumprtterx nun the liixlellatiou of 
mill uproiensur syslrims. Csndl- 


clatoi should putsi-v* o gaud Hon- 
nurs ilcgrae Ifi Computer brlenm, 
rhyxlcs ur reletefl suhjerie. Paxl- 
graduate exurrlenin would be an 
advaninae. aithpunh it would ba 
Pueslblo ta appoint a roernt 
graduale. 

Tha post Ta aunimrinil by the 
9RC and la lor 3 ri-iirs In Ilin first 
Inalnnce Salary renptr £9.283- 
£10. .976. ^iijH-j'BisnuaMon. 

Appllcnllona vtIUi lull mrrlcil- 
I uni vitae and the names nr tlircn 


lum ... _ 

rr tarcies ahould reach 1>r. R. J. 
Ellison. I'hyalui Oepertmcui. ilm 
Unlrarally . Meat healer MIS 9PL 
by July Tth. 1981. Hi 


LIVERPOOL 
UNIVERSITY (IF 

TEMPORARY l.EC 1 tlREH|||p 
IN WEST EUROPEAN 

poi.mrs 

Appllc at Iona n tr HivlK-it lur 
ill o i»oxi Trmpurorv Lrciurer 
In VVrxt European poltilrx in tlir 
Dcopr tintriit of hllllii ol Theory 
and Inaiitullonx. Candldaira 
alinulil have lOrns rrseerrll rt- 

E eriance In and substantive 
nuwledar -jf -:-nr of the major 
regk-nx of Western Europe. 

f tie post Is tenable lor one 
year Irom Ixl OMulier. 1981. at 
a salary within tlir- ramie 
C6.07u-Efi.8-SU per annum. 

Applications, tuaether with 
tlir iianiea Of llireo rnlnrcnv. 
should Or ncclvfd not luirr 
riixii I9lh July. 19111. t-y Tli>- 
Hrglslrer. Tlir University. H.*» 
Box 14 7, l.lverpuul. L43 SIIX. 
f.oin vvlicim I nr I her par'lriilar* 
niav hr obtained, uili-te ref. 
KV/B23/THES. HI 

LONDON 

tJUEFN ELIZABETH COLLEC.K 
Konxlnutun 
lUnlversiivrii t.iinilinii 

niDClIF.MIsTKYIsrPAItTMFNl 
KESLAKLH ASSISTANT 

Apiiilr.il li,n» are Invited lur a 
Hi-acarcli Aselstanlahlp in a group 
funded by the Cancer Heauarin 
Campaign, ta work on iha regula- 
tion of rHNA and mtlNA synlh- 
nle. Tho applicant will ba ax- 
pec led tn hava an appropriate 
degree and ahnuld have experl- 
mue In rncomblnant ON A technul- 
ugy and eumailc rell cieitatl -:a. In 
particular quite ironsfnr. 

The liaivltluli Is lenahlu lul 
Hirer years to ■iimincnm in 
Seiitamher I MM nl a Blurting 
salary ol £9.3119 phis X.J1A7 ii.it. 
1 mi'll in akloweni p. Tln-rr will Ire n 
iirisaibllltv tn rnulsirr tor n hlghM- 
■ Inure e. 

Apiilb ants xhc-ulil *.r-iul a ■ urrl- 
r iilum vitup and the luilnnx Ol iwu 
remrerx In- tlr J. IV 1 'ulLar-i. 
ni-liarlltirnt of llli-ili--iii|xlrv. 
fjiiern F.llrnhnlh < ' 11111 - 00 . (.smp- 
iIpii II 111 Rnnd. Kruvl anion. I.un- 
■ It'll. WB TAII. HI 

OXFORD 

UNIVBRS1TYOI (IXFUHI) IN 
ASSOCIATION WITH ST ANNK’lr 
CUI.LFliE 

UNIVEIISITV Lrcri.'lIF.IIHIIIP 
INMKOIFVAI.t'.ltHMAN 
At* ul I- at liins ill n Imitnl lur the 
ntriive ih-xi, ivlilcli is open in mm 
nnd women. Sllnetol ai-mrdlnu tn 
ugp on thn scale £6.070 pi-r annuli) 
at ciui> 34 mid ■nliler lu klA,?3!i 
prr nun inn at sue 49 and over. The 
xumcsxIiiI -anil Ido te may be 
v-Ili.-rc-il u tutorial lellowahll' (for 
which nu appareir applli Milan is 
required i nt St. Anne's l.olli-iln. 
[retails may b* t-hinlned from Ihi- 
Serietary. Taylor lllslltutlnn. St 
Ollrx - . Uaforil, OX I SNA. tn 
xvlmm mmplritnd appILcallmla I 111 
ivired • uples. rxxepi In ihu rase ol 
overseas candid men. wins need 
only send line ) Should bo sent by 
31 July I '181. Ill 

LIVERPOOL 
UNIVERSITY OF 

UFPARTMENTOF 
GPOnnATHY ANI) CENTRE 
rOlt LATIN -AMERICAN 
STUDIES 

Applli<illunsaru luvllc-d lur the 
post ol Lecturer in ilm Depart- 
ment ot Gniigrnphv and iha ( enm 
for Latin- Atnerlieri Studies. 

A opl leant i ahould hava 
tcarhfnO end research Interests In 
the Human Gnograplly ar Leiln 
America and preference will ba 
given ta ihoae working lu Urban 
and social Geography. 

Initial salary within tho range 
74.O70-U.B8D per annum on n 
■cole rising to £ 1 2.060 per 
annum. 


names nl Three refereno should be 
ret riv rd not later than 39 June 
1961 by the Registrar, The Uni- 
veraity, P.O. Bax 14T. Llverpai-I. 
L69 IB X from wham further 
particulars maybe obtained. 
Quote ref HA7B2fi/T.H-E.S. Ill 

LONDON 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
GOLDSMITHS' COLLEGE 


Applications are Invited for a 
IpmporaTjr appointment In Mrta- 
nt>-rplc retrnloqy during thr 

E eriod ISLh Octabar 198 1 — 13th 
ebruarv I9BJ. 

The successful can'll date would 
be rr-sponstbla lor teaching t nurse 
units at second and third year 
nnd nr- graduate level. 

Salary (pro-mar £7,221 A 13 
increments (a £12,087 per annum 
inclusive of London Weighting. 

Write tar further details to the 
Penannc - 1 oiftcer. University of 
London Golds™ I tics' Col tens . 

New Cross. London. BE 14 4KW. 
Closing dale fur eppllralloru 3rd 
July. 1981. Ill 


LONDON 

iiNivr.nuiTvor 

INSTIfUrF-fll |-.l»UCATION 

A Senior [tnaenrcfi Officer ora 
Iteenarrh Officer Is rrutilmd for 
final 1 l-V stars of a 3 year renenre h 
prulart finula -1 hy tilt -social 6 U- 
enc« Rrsnorrli Couarll ami ccn- 
rerned with ossa axing thr Imullca- 
Huns for lire nclinul avxti-m of tlir 
current waiu or loral end national 
testing In arhnnls. Th« prolact has 
been studying tho work ol iho 
nrivernment'a Assessment of l*rr. 
lurmonce Ifnll. Ihe testing acflvl- 
■Las t-f tornl Tdticaitfin Author- 
ities and Is about In carry aid a 
survey ol erhnuls and tc-nvliera. 
Thn prrsun appointed will work 
xvlth iho tn her member ul the 
I'rnic't team iiiirinr the direction 
ul Ihr prolnct'a inlnl mre'turs. 
I'rufesvir Tessa Blackvtune and 
Prfireasnr Harvey 4|r,|iJa|eln. Ha 
•ir she- xliillil'.l have experlencn of 
survey inOhodx. and a knowledne 
of either lanyunao or mat he mat lea 
testlno prrxndurrs, nnd an tn- 
terrxt in tltc nrannlsathnial 
axprrti of Local Eiluratluu Au- 
thcirillrs unci ihn AvxossmenL nf 
Pert'iirmance Unit. Tho He atari h 
ONiLBr ehould alx-j nave com' 
experience c-l surrey nimhc-ts nud 
a k nuwledgi- either of Usaiuuir or 
malhamntlcx tvMtlnu. 

Tit-- pr»Mriii Ires Its own 

xuilf-nilc vr- rttary and II in usual 
Inviltuiioiial suppurl aervlci-x. 

Salary scales: Bcnlor HnscanJi 
OH iter C9.730 - £13.860 per 
annum plva CD67 London Allow- 
aiue. Hesaarch Offlcar: Cfi.070 - 
£10.979 per annum pIiih £967 
London Allowance. 


AupllcaHon forma ami fur'her 
rlfcularx available from Mra 
IJCD Wlthars, Perstmnrl Sec lion. 


[iillvorxltv nl Lundnr) Institute ul 
Education, 20 Hoi uni Way, L-- 1 I- 
ilcni WCI If i lAl.nu-rtiiiti rnrrrwucr 

Rtl'IRj. r.ui|i)lult-il nn |d lio lions 

rrgolr.-il NtIT LATER THAN 
MONIlAVi) JULY. Ill 


AUEHYSTWYTH 
c:oi r.ti I'm i-YMitii. tJYMni i 

AIJIIAN fAITII A 
LI.r.NYI iniAETII (iVMIIAEfl 

Givehuilriir >«lslndau ar gifer 
XWydd IJarllthjrildyii Adran lallFi a 

i ovi 


l.lniiydclinefh i ... 
inewu rnydiiljilrh gamilcir Mil. tn 


fvmrcieg. I orbe-niau 


■iRthraiiar 1 Hyilref 1981. Cynlulr 
cyflng nry rn-lrira I ddorlith wy r xtr 
£6070-113.860 y llXvytldvn. 
Gwiielr y po nud lari do.hrriiol o 

tawu y nyfraild £6010 I (8103 > 

llwvddvti. 

(■elllr cacl manvll'm pnllqrli a 
fined Irnni ymiJMxtu gan v Lufrcx- 
kvilrifa Mglllui. 


C-utaq 


irydd ... .... 

iVIlytgnl Cymru. Vr Hen Oratau, 
hfiirdd V Srrnln. Ahc-ryxtwyih. 
HY23 2 AX lFI 6 n 0970 3177 tst 
3071. Dvilillad ran ar qvtar 
celxlndnu. B ijoiffcniiaf I98t. 
Nudwch y uylclrrli lb'Hl us 
gwrlwch >n difa 1(1 

LONDON 

KING'S f-Ol.L-EtiE 

■ 1 llilxc-rtllv »r l.i-ndaiil 

DEI'AUTMENT OF FRENCH 

Api-llcal Ions are invited lur 
Ihi- puvt uf Graduate Library 
Axxtainni tn Hie trench Library, 
inutile irom I (htobur 1961 
imlil 30 September 1982. In 'he 
IlrXX liixlamr. lull renew. ibl«- lur 

• wu f'iri|ier yrnrx. 

Appluanls rmixt he. or expect 

• fan. graduate! and Will be 
required to undertake research 
lor a higher cfoaren tMPhll/Phll' 
and supervise the running of the 
French Library ■ This post is nut 
suitable fur poll- graduates 


dun 


V 


A. 


The award consists ol q groat 
of £3.270 per annum and free 
lulflan In ihu College. 

Application forms and condi- 
tions of appointment are avail- 
able from the Asilxtnnt Reg- 
istrar. Kind's College London, 
Strand, London. WC3R 2LS. la 
whom completed applications 
should be returned by 9 July 
1981. 




MANCHESTER 

UMI9T 

The Department of Glattriral 
Engineering and Electronics has 
a vacancy for a Demons fra tar to 
work In the rield of Power Sys- 
tem Analysis. The penan 
appointed will be required to 
assist in the post-graduate 
leaching laboratories ana In me 
running of tutorial '-lasses. A 
knowledne ol diahoptlcs. in- 
teractive analysis end cin-llne 
control is required. 

Applicants or« invited from 
honours graduates who have ona 
or two years ul the appropriate 
post-graduata experience. 

Requests for application 
forinx, quoting referenre ZEE/ 
84 . ahould be sent to lire Brq- 
T. PO 


Hirer. Huom B 6 . UMInT, _ _ 
Box 8 Bj Manchester. MAO l^U 


MM3 OB. 4* 1 RllkllLSlBI , 

by the id June, 19BI 


Would subscribers to the 

TIMES 

HIGHER EDUCATION 
SUPPLEMENT 


in future please direct all 
correspondence and enquiries to: 

Times Newspapers Limited 

Supplements Subscription Manager 
Oakfield House 
35 Perrymount Road 
Haywards Heath 
West Sussex RH1 6 3DH 
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Polytechnics 


THE HATFIELD POLYTECHNIC 
School of Engineering 

The Governors of the Polytechnic are anxious to fill two 
Important posts at senior level in the School of Engineering. 
Applications are invited for the posts of: 


Director of Studies in 
Civil Engineering 


Ref. No. 406 


Director of Studies in 
Industrial Systems & Control 


Ref No. 407 


Candidates lor each post should havo high academic 
qualifications and be recognised authorities In e relevant 
branch of engineering; they should also be corporate 
menibara of an appropriate Institution or have simitar 
professional qualifications. It la expected that successful 
candidates will have held senior academic positions in 
Polytechnics or Universities, have been consultants or have 
engaged for soma time in a professional capacity In a 
relevant engineering Industrial or re&oarch organisation. 

Salaries will be those current in the FE Regulations and, 
before allowances. nr>oy at present commence within the 
rangori3.9l4-C16.590, according to experience. 

Further particulars and application forms may be 
obtained from the Staffing Office. The Hatfield 
Polytechnic. P.O. Box 109, Hetfleld, Herts, ALIO SAB. 
or telephone Hatfield 8B100, extension 309. quoting the 
relevant expert enoe number. 

Closing dote: 8 July 1981. 


SHEFFIELD CITY POLYTECHNIC 

DEPARTMENT Of APPLIED SOCIAL STUDIES 
LECTURER II - IN SOCIOLOGY 

A lociu>oi e required io (rich on ■ varMiy ol coj.ai lor which lha Depnuninl t» 
roipoaubto. P* tfc.jior uk I o>agv special, put Inona ol the toll owing mil be of Inisnii 
MpiliCinr/Hoilih Studies. Mduiiriai Sociology. Oiganiaaliqml Anatyslj and 
Ethnicity 

AopSc.lnu Willi qihor loacigiivnamav alio be t onjidoied. 

Salary Scab- 18462-110.431 . 

Undar currant aalarv regulation* and aub|actto satiaf satiny psi toitnines.ths 
auccaaahil candidate can noimatty expect Incremental progression to Santo/ 
Uoturar Bcataof vuhlchtha present marfmuin salary la [12.141 par annum 

DEPARTMENT OF GEOGRAPHY & ENVIR0MENTAL STUDIES 
RESEARCH ASSISTANT - HEAVY METALS IN 
SOILS AND VEGETATION 

A <4 nod hijncuia u'34'juta a roquirod ig «rO'k With a taam invsiligatlng ins 
d-slnhulion ot boavy metals In lolla and rheli •lisinhuilon m anvnqnrnannH 
(Uiliways E 'panacea In analytical lochniquei and rornpuior !U»I modelling ,i 
d**"abl* 

Tha appompnoni wfli be for a H»arf Uim of 2 ynar* Thaia will ba itw opponunhy to 
tefliipahon for a CNAA rtauich ctagiao 
Bata ry Scat*: [4602 f 6260 

Application forma and further damtla train lha Paraonnal Otflcar. Sheffield 
City PolyiechnlB IDapr THI Haltnrda Houlo. Riaralan Square 8 hat fluid 81 2BB 
tit Tat- 10742) 20911 EM 3*7. Completed apphcaltan torma ahoutd ba return'd 
by 3rd July. 

It t« i ho pokey ol tba PuhrMChnic to piovMQ equal amploymanl opportuniiin and 
conaidamt.on wfll ba given re aD suitably gtoeitancid and duairliod appkania 
«Wi"l | «M ol handicap. iei ei raeo 


'Leicester Polytechnic 

POLYTECHNIC 
SECRETARY AND CLERK 
TO THE GOVERNORS 

Re-advartlsfimonf 

Applications ata invited from graduates with appropriate 
professional qualifications and experience for this 
most senior administrative post . 

Salary £14 , 787 - £15,732 p.a. 

PaiUculgrc and application forms from: 

Stalling Olftesi, LelcesierTolyt ethnic, p.o. Box 143 , 
Itlcvnltr. . . 



Closing date 13th July 1611. 


LEICESTER 
PQUVTECUNIC 
Schoui pt Mathomatua. 1 
Computing and Stailailn 


STAFFORDSHIRE 


MM 


Thn pariran appolntad . will 
teaflt thP subfecit in rompulrn 
fh-lenra rounee m MKc ana RSc 
tleiirao lovnla whtrh tint u iub. 
nlnnllul h.irdwear mil ip ill — aurh 
tw computer arclutnciiira. data 
aq id all Inn and pracm rnptrul, 
rnal Main Myeloma, micro- 
iirnceaanra, mid noiwurka. 

Applicant* ahoulri iia*e ex- 
porluncc In lurdwaar, and nav« , 
a pro van ability at building fc ya-, 
tenia, yot ahould bo able to re- 
late the hnrrlwoar Id eullwoar. 
wherein Hire aha amphasla or iho 
tomputfr irlanrn tmirs'i. It lu 
oapocted Hint thn nupoimoe will' 
luhn charpe at all llio computing 
Inborn i lines vrimin the School. 

Snlucy : XII.20B - XIB.B91 

(ban — k 14.258 pur annum. 

Application forma and lurther 

B nrtfculnra avallatilo Irani oial- 
n>( Offlcor, La I PCM or 

rol> tachrih , P.O. Box ,143. 
Lull otter I.t I BBII. Tel 103331 
331331 Ext. 3503/1. H3 . 


KBBSRUr 


L " t,ur - r 11 
aitWi-mTai. E9 - 624 - 

»*1P»W bo prepared - 
IS SKf.apuraw IR MathcmalTc* or 
UtalUlIca within the wlda. range 
VrutldQa tlirouahoul lha 
Polytechnic. TTiey ahould havo a 
apw-inl Interpat In a mathematical 


MHBMr 

LECTURER ll/SENIOR 
LECTURER IN 
MODERN LANGUAGES 

To teach French; ability to leach a second language, prataaNy 
Russian, advantageous. Required from 1st September, 1981 nr 
as soon as possible thereafter. 

Application forms and (fetalis from Staffing Offlcor. 
Polytechnic, Wolverhampton. WV1 1SB 10902 710964 
A nu phone). 

Closing data; 26th June, 1981. niF&i 

KINGSTON POLYTECHNIC 
School of Mechanical, Aeronautical and 
Production Englnaarlng 

LECTURER ll/SENIOR LECTURER 
IN 

STRESS ANALYSIS AND 
LIGHTWEIGHT STRUCTURES/ 
FLIGHT DYNAMICS 

To teach at final year Honours degree level in the specialist 
subject and participate in a limited range of other subject areas 
at 1st and 2nd year levels. 

Salary range £6,960 • £12,639 Inclusive. 

Further detaile and application forma (to be returned by 
13th July) from Academic Registry Dept. AO, Kingston 
Polytechnic. Penrhyn Road, Kingston upon Themes KT1 
2EE. 01-649 1366. Please quote ref MAP. 
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Fellowships & Studentships 


'faculty of ARTS*^||I 

Greengate House, W 
Green gate Street f 

London El 3 
School of Art & Design 

Principal 
Lecturer — 

Course Tutor, 

Fine Art 

ArpMcMlor* are irmhad lor lha pon ol 
court* tutor tor the BA IHONSI Fine Alt 
Cwirio Applicant* ahould ba 
piof ouionai and ptacililna artlita with 
eipqnancs of waclang and coureo 
davolopmnnt In Fmo Ai l 
So'oiyarcoitlhiii loaaa. auaiillcailons 
ond oiporwnc* on a »Ml* lr.:,m Cl 1 .768 
Hit 14.238 

For furthor dotal I • and an application 
form contact tha Paraonn*! OlHco (2k 
North Can London PalyUatuila. Aata 
Houaf. 1667164. Hlflb Hoad, Chad wbU 
Hum. Romford. Ei»x RM86LX. or 
tjjyhon* 013607722 *Mn 3121 or 
3138 Quoting ftutnCB number 4/?'$l 

Closing date for toirelpiol application 

farmi: Uih June. 


■ acao 

HELP 


LONDON 

POLYTECHNIC OF 

SCHOOL OP LANOUAOES 

Lecturer In EnoJIih CLII) 
13-year rantract poet) 

u-If 1 ® _ p ".l3. on . appointed will 
hd/a qualification*, prafarably 
by higher dagree. In nlnateonUt- 
Mfflqnr Engliih Literature ond 
will have evantual reiponiibJilly 
far teaching Ihia aubjotk an a 
planned rourea. 

He/ahe will, be expected to 
*g f thBr actlvltlee' 

■ Epjltah ■ectlon and 
axpertcnca and Intoreal In EFL, 
TEFL or English for Speciric 
Purooaaa wlii be an advuitaga. 

ITALIAN LECTURER (Ull 

(Temporary IS monthi) 

vaeaney exlata in the School 
pi renguagea ror a wo ll -quail r led 
“niiTV ®. bI ? *P HM Italian 
iSSf 11 ®." on “ to Hon- 

oure dagren level. Candida iei 
ahould poison native or near- 
r?.Ir2», com P Bt * ncB *" « B l<an . 
In'TSlVe? c ,, ° 68 orB conducted 

r Js l , a 7, {°rA 0,h post* on scale 
^• Bl Incluaive ol 


SUNDERLAND 

POLYTECHNIC 

Faculty of Enuliioorlng 

Oepartmenl of Electrical. 

Elactranlc and Control 
Engineering 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER IN 
POWER SYSTEMS 

LECTURER II/5ENIOR 
LECTURER IN ELECTRICAL. 
ELECTRONIC OR CONTROL 
ENGINEERING 

Sn lories ere lee: Principal 

Lecturer: £M.esa-£l2,S9l 
Bar •£ 1 4 . 238 par annum. Senior 
Lecturer: C9.624-E1 1.326 
Dar-Eia, 14) per annum. Lecturer 
II: E6.4S2-l5.624 Bar-El 0,-151 
per annum. 

Applications are Invltod lor Ilia 
Bbqva TWO poyta which will 
become vacant on lot September 
1981. 

For the P.L. pojit any erne «»I 
ucpertlae In Power Hyeitun* \v> .util 
bo welcomed but tliu ability to 
Initiate work In moilorn illnltal 
and eollil itato tFiliiilqime im 
supplied to Power Syxtrnie I'rn- 
t ectlon would he tin advantage 

For the LII/B.L. poal any area 


I'ARDIKK 

■ 'N I VI. R.SI rv l •>! I I f.l 

M.ll.Nrh MI.SI.AMUI i Ol INI 'll. 
HI. M. Alt' II Ml 'III.N I Still' 

MEI'AIITMf N I" ol 
MATHEMATIC At slAIISDl s 
ANH OPERATION At. 
RESEARCH 

Apiilliailanx are Liiv|ii-i1 irnpi 

J >ic*il liunour* iiradii.itrv lur ii 
■ yndr Rclnncr Reenercli (.'niiiull 
(onoorch sluduntxliln ii'iiiiblc In 
the «buv« Depart nii'ii I - 

Tbt< viiccoxif nl i jn.llihit'- 

wuulti bn nxpRclBti tit iiikIki (ah c- 
research In utin of the litllnwlnii 
Held*: Quality COiitrul Ti.liul- 

? uoi for Medical UU-i lu-inlcti y. 

xnnrlmeutal l)i<aiiin. Time- 
Siirloq Alialysla. Appllpll 
Slndinxllr Pmcrevhe. Miihlxarl- 
ate Analyald. 

AunllrnllnM Inrnix nn.l fnrtli.-r 
pqrtlrularx may (tr nlii.ilin-il 
fnnn I’ri.frMnr K.W. Komu Dr- 
pailnirnt »l Mallininetlcal Kin- 
llxtlcx uriU (IprTilllininl Hi-. 
learch, l.'nlvereliy L'nllmji'. IM). 
Box 7H. Carriifl CHI XL. Cltw- 
Inn ilair 2Ath Jimr M.iBI. Ii.-i 
2237. HU 


LONDON 

C O NT EMPO H Y CHINA 

KCIIOOL OF ORIENTAL ANIt 
African brumes 

Tha Cun tempi >rary Clilni IiihII- 
lute liivltox auplli nlluiiv lur u 
POST- U14 AIlll ATI. 1 1 I LOW- 

SHIP 111 lha UK-lnl si Imi, i-h will! 
spedul mlnn-nrn mi hlnu CnuUI- 
date* In ell llnlils ul Hi., sinl.il 
«l«nrns tint «n< iiiu-i|.|i ,1 tn iiiiiily. 
This I nllitw'.hli) will !.*< (nr l wit 
year* Hi the llrst lnstnin ■<. wlm 
thn in .sslliflllty ul i mum wnl lur n 
•It Ini vi>ur. Sinrilnu siiliu v in i|„. 
railin' C4.IIUU to E6.20II n.u. 
uiturilliio (it iiuallfi'ullinis ami 
ox pari onca. 


WARWICK 

UNIVERSITY Of 


hSRCREBEA 

STUDENTS 

in socio-lIqal 


a 


U A!'- pU ^ ,laM !*• l&vUethy 
3HRL flnancad iciiai , 
dnnlshlp in UGo-IihI Uj 6 
the School olliw, t«Mbtlli> 
yea re lotreiidlUe In hui 
third yearMrere ftt 
1981- Agpllcenti mat w 
have tor Biped io ofeox 
xunimeri a fLrxt d'irce. *e 
be required la msus S 
noatgraduete dtnrti In ibt 
of Low. Application iotixl 
thn Graduate Rimin.Ei 
Low. Unlverilty at Fix 
Cuvrnto CV4 7 AL to In raj 
nu Idler than Id July. i 


Persona! 


. • »■■■ 4-*wo.£,. pun any prua 

n l ? h . lr ‘ ll L* Hoparl- . Far ilclalln ■uniui.i in- j. j.. 

**■ 01 **5 WolMMi. limit 1.1 (hr 1 ■.!•.{. . 

t i 1 ?!? l. l. , L WUI ^ < S.lioul ul Oil mill A I.I" M|| 


subject, iuppbrted by ’ raiearcli 
“ml preferably ■ .htqlies degree. 
Experience of applying Mathema- 
Hcnl. Htalljt ral or Operations 
Reseerch Mslhqda witfdn on In. 
duetrlel or budncgi orgojiinstlon 
would be an *iboi. 

Further detellg and aPnllcaUun 
form* may be obtained from tha 
Personnel Officer, North btaf- 
lordahfro Polytechnic, Callegp 
Road. Htoks -oil-Trent . ST 4 2DE, 
Tolepliann PT82_ 43331 Ext. 297. 
Closing dele: 3.7 . 1 98 1 . I ' 


>BAL, id. QiiBBO-aoM ul 
j-j, cioeing dat*i Sottf jwg. 


London ’ ' • 

FOLVtECK^OFC^NTnAL 
PART-TIM^LBC^URBr IN 

^JpoTwiKSS.AiS 

RESEARCH ASSISTANT 

A Resaarch b re 
work on a study b 


Err* "^ac"®s£ 

pient In the fine HMf.fi X 
century. Thte pS*t lS 


tenable for n two 

Bail 


Alia- 


nunuiiM. Lu.iirui/lioiwuiK 

Thearj/Communlcutloni/Mlcra. 
pracassors/Elattrnnita/l'ower 
Sy at nma/Mar h 1 1 in* - 

Candidate* should have n gouil 
h on purs dagraa and Industrial, 
reeearch and/or laaclilng oxiierl- 
ence ouproorlate to the level of 
appointment. Young oradunira 
within limited exnorlonco will 
only bo considered for appoint- 
ment at Locturer II. 

The nepartnient offers full- 
lime ana parl-tlmn denri"- 
couraea. M.Bc.. H.N.D.. T.E.C. 
end • variety of short ruurenx. 

Research and consullnitry work 
ora encouragei I . 

Suiulerland Paly l sell nlr hau 
sgroad tho establlslimeni of a 
Professoriate and apittiljilnm M 
Sen or Locturor loyal nr sIhjvo are 
eligible (or conaideratlon lur 
appolntmont to Pro fuMursti lire. 

An application form nnd furth- 
er particular* mny Iw ubialniul 
from tha Person nol Olflci<r. 
Sunderland Polytechnic, Lunnlliini 
Tower. BY/JOfra Road. HuiulDr- 
J^^Waualno dstq 3rd 


SUNDERLAND 

POLYTECHNIC 

Faculty ol Humanities 

Department of Geography and 
History 

cilSLraMSfv 

ttiBWiSattSElT,., 

annum. 

l" v| tcd from well 
qualified Historians who will bo 

a 2SKl3”.i n .SSr'® 

luiS i R2 ^ P.F^ 3 V | R = . Qd ■ ® u ndor- 

j“?: iaai. ctoalnfl da,B 

. . COVENTRY 
LANC^ESTEp POLYTECHNIC 
Yddulty of Engineering 

*6462 + £1043 1/9624 - <] g 1 4 1 


7,111' iTnl. 01.637 SIABHI. Am 

Hulls, with lull iiirrliuliiiii vlliu- 
ini'l thn nnm"* ul two ■■<(nrii''n, 
sliuiild rom Ii ll r Wilt-mi liy in Tulv 
I9SI- Ilk! 


UUCKlNQHAMnm 

COMMUNEATUDVam 

Cfirnmune 60 mll«i art I 
■Inn sonkt 3 new mimtuvr' 
ailult* nnd 15 chlUies. h 
luinprlmis 50 roerafl 
arruiaiidiKtilirglltlxiQ 
Intend to function 1110 
rsililentlnl iludy tuti* 
linilnn bsia. Intimic 6° 
A> tl'in. F-tulnuyand AlMncU 
niilouy Third World Siatofc 
Ivin end ellnrndivi |d“U 
"icillrliir . Minimum cipMI* 

Hun £3.000 BM 

L 10,00(1. Write Ptttrutlm- 1 
14-U). Wlrndnw. Diirki. 

IMIVIhDIATIi ADVAW 
EtlKl In tW.HI4 
Wrll't-n lerm* m mwi 

UHG10NAL IHU511H 

•M Dover 8lrtM. PW*® 
Lonilan VU • 

I'honc ! 01 -4 Vl HR 


Colleges of Higher Kducation 


St. Mary's College 
Strawberry Hill, 
Twickenham TW1 4SX 

TI1I11 in 11 CiiIIkiIIr collooo of HiJ 
tulticitllun wi\li 1,100 SIUD«™ 
(rnixnil). Ii nffors liilurnal B.A.. 

B.H. iiinI n.&l. iloureas of^ ' 
Univorullyal London at Honoura* 1 * ,. 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 19.6.81 


Colleges of Higher Education continued 


SOUTH GLAMORGAN COUNTY COUNCIL 
South Glamorgan Institute of Higher 
Education (Cardiff) 

FACULTY OF EDUCATION 
Department of Physical Education 

TWO TEMPORARY LECTURERS GRADE II: 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

Applications ere invited from luiubty quel. fled person' to Itctu'o on tha BA llloi'l 
HumenMovernsnl SiutftesOigreo Courwfar tho following two tamponry pottv - 
Poit No. 12/146 

The appointment win commence on f Ocic-bei 1361 end iirminato on 31 May 1382 
during (he leave ol absence o( Iho pi«ioni postholder 
Applicants Mill need io potioia appropileta quelillcaUrni end *>n*’lnnce In ot 
least tnc> ol iho IcDowng bimc AothiMica. Oanco. AihlePcc. Oymnasuci Maio> 
Gam" 

Foil No- 12/46 

Tho opr-'jlriiitiim! v;h» Ii will * .vhiTiunr'. on I fjop'Miiib'ji I3AI W ill r 0 in a luinpnrjry 
cnpJi 'tv iluilnq ilm in.iln.niiy leovn .,1 lliq |.. stunt p..'il...l.J>ji 
AppiicJnis v«JI need io povvits 0|>rroi»!.'Ma qn.iMi. oiinnt siul u-imm-nce In at 
le.isi iwo ol iho loliowiny a<uav - Srom Piychologv. Spoils li'lut.", Eval'iaiion 
ol Human Movuinont and Anihouc* 

Aiv.' ihoie will b* a no«4 Itw apccialiuTion In natbal, hoc toy (wlmmlng and 
nihloi":a 

Fci I'oih appciirilmenis appileeni' should b« gredudle' with ipeciXIM phyiics* 
educalh)n.,|uali1irsIioni. ihe powo-.'inn of a highoi doqionwiil ho an advantaga. 

Salary >cai* Loclu'oi II 16.462 f 10.431 p e 

Application forma mny be obtained from ihe Petaonnel Office'. South 
Glamorgan Imtltuio ol Hlghor Education Cyncnnd Caniia. Cvrcood fioad. 
CxiciUi CF2 6XD. end should ha raiuinart within 14 dc#« ol the eppMieRca ol 
thl* ndveriltement. 

THESS 



NATIONAL IMSTITU1E FOR HtGHFR GDUCAflON DUBLIN 

The Instttute. which Is Government funded, is the newest higher 
education institution In Ireland and began six undergraduate degree 
programmes in Autumn 1980. Its plan for further development 
anticipates a growth to 5,000 student places by 1991 - including 
programmes at postgraduate and diploma level in addition to further 


A major new building will be due for occupation in Summer 1981 
and this will Incorporate a new Library. Applications are invited from 
suitably qualified and experienced Librarians for the following 
position. Appointment will be made subject to the approval ol the 
Minister tor Education. 

Assistant Librarian 

(Science and Engineering) 

in addition to relevant experience candidates should have a 
degree in an appropriate subject plus a qualification In Librarianship 
or Information Science. 

Salary: Assistant Ubra/ lan I — E7.902 • E9.793 Under review. 
Application forms end further delate are available from tha 
Personnel Office, National Institute lor Higher Education. Gfasnevtn. 
Dublin Bl Ireland. Telephone: Dublin 3736311379668. 

Closing dale: 7th August, 1081. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE 

COLLEOE OF ARTS AND 
TECHNOLOGY 

LECTURER IN COMPUTING 

Required for September IBS1 
or oe (oon thereafter as pcniible 
to Join the Mathematical Scien- 
ces eteff. Candidate' ahould 


Sf Mary’s 
College 

StrawbertYHlIi 1 


eAWm (mm and further 

0& Fcl r “To 9 

&SS8 on rtiP5i3& 


JWJ«*L Aeelslenl Peraan- 

»ri LiM! 


Lecturer 11/ 
Senior Lecturer 
in Movement 

Studies 

ApplicpUonB nro Invltod from 

quallflnd nraduaies. Cendidatejinx* 

ba nblo tu contribute to one or nw. 
tho followlno theoretical areas cmn 
by the Deportment of Mow™\ 
Siiidios: (a) Sport Psychology! 
Sport Sociology; (c) Bio-mecn^j 
(d) The Profosaional Preparaiw 1 . . 
Teachors. . 

A higher degree and 
oxporience would be a ^ 

acJvameuo as would the 
contribute to the practfcsl wo« p 
D epartment. Teaching 
would be desirable but not«*^ 
Tho appointment will cemnw* ^ •• 
oither 1st September 
January 1982. fThls • 

to lha one recently edvodiBeo- -j,. 
The salary will he In accorda ■ 

Burnham Furthoi EducBiw 1 
plus London Allowance. j w 
Furthor dotalls from .^nt 
whom applfoatlons . 4 ni 

official forms) show ® ^ . 

together with the cam 0 ® ^ . 
roferoes to arrive not w ^ » . 
10th July 1982, andaddr^!*^ 
Tha Principal, SL ; 

Strawberry Hill. T”™** 

TW1 4SX. 


nave a good degree in Comput- 
ing with e ■iBniflcant component 
Dr Deta Proceeelno and/or Sys- 
tem! Analyils. Experience of. or 
Interest In Mlcracompuiari 
Would be an advantage. 

LECTURER IN CHEMI9TRY 

Required for September 1B81 
or a* aaan (herealtar a» paaiible 
to teach phyalcal/Draanfc chamle- 
try to degree level. Applieente 
• hould have a good honours de- 
gree In chemistry, end prefer- 

I ibly a higher decree, An active 
nterast in undertaking res* arch 
is eesantlel. 

c 9 ss;;. , &6«?%,s?r.n, bo ^,nHi! 

pending on nulKtcatlons and ex- 
perience. 

v- Further detail* and forms 
from Head of Department of 
Science, CCAT. Cambridge CB1 
9AJ (Tel CembrldOB 63271 ext. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE 

COLLEGE OF ARTS * 
TECHNOLOGY 

SENIOR LECTURER IN 
SYSTEMS ANALYSIS 

Required front let September 
1981 or as toon thereafter ae 
possible. to develop short 
course! lor local employers end 
to teach b wide range of caursas 
Including BSc Hons Selene* end 

BEC/TEC Higher Certificate in 
Computer Sludlaa. 

Candidate should have a pood 
honours degree or proleevlonal 
quallHcBlIon. end recent re- 
levant industrial and/or commer- 
cial experience. An active In- 
terest In research would be n 
recommendation. 

Salary scale C9624-E12I4I 
alerting point depending on 
qualllicetlone and experience. 

Further details and forms 
Irom Head of Department of 


j. 1 runner acinus ana tormi 

. Irom Head of Depertmant of 
i Belenra, CCAT. Cembiidne CB1 

<! (Tel Cembrldoe 63211 ext. 

’ i. Forme should be returned 

J by/u' •— 


■ CAMBRIDGESHIRE 

\:'« C 0 mcS^ ND 

LITERATURE 


srtre io r particular nhllo 
suphertn) m that poriod). pnHO 

pdlsor <5034-18658 Martina 

and P nVl, llln . n UPQn nusllflce- 
tlan and ofcpurloncft. 

Details from Head of Depart- 
BSSirUi'Wn***"' C CAT. Csin- 
ift^Ti J (Tol. Cambridge 

SSJ 1 ! 0 ? k - *® whom 

Monday* 6° h jui raturnBd & 

REMINDER 

COPY FOR 
CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISMENTS 
IN THE 

: T.H.E.S. 

? SHOULD ARRIVE NOT 
LATER THAN 10.00 AM 
: MONDAY PRECEDING 
: THE PUBLICATION 


Science. CCAT. Cambridge CD1 
BAI i Tel. Cambridge 65271 ext. 
118). Forma ehouid be returned 
by July 17. H8 

HERTFORDSHIRE 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

HERTFORDSHIRE COLLEOE OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 
Aldenhsm, Wolford 

Applications ere invited for the 
followlno posts- 

DEPUTY PRINCIPAL 

Salary: Orade V Cpljeno with 
London allowance ol £213. 

HEAD OF EDUCATION 

Salary: Head of Department 
Orade V with London allowance 
of £213. 

Forma Bnd parl ! c ul “(J 

gbla from the Principal. Hertford 
attire College or Higher Educe 
"ion, Well A-"- Aidentiaiu. Wet 


"ion. i5*u flail, AfdenhenJ. Wet- 
ford. WD2 SAT. to whom op plica - 

tloni "hould fcn submlited^ with 

the jay«* of three roferoes 


HoKby»ui 

AcOHBBMdiCtM 


Colleges of Further Education 


Exeter College 

Hole Road, Exeter EX4 4JS 

The Centre for Technical and 
Sixth Form Studies 

Principal: P H Merfield MA (Cantab) 

Senior Lecturer 
Learning Resources 

Applications are invited for the obovo post which Involves 
responsibility for the Collogo Rosourcos Centre (Libra iy. 
print, AVA, otc). CBndidoioa should bo well qualifiod and 
oxperioncod in onn or more of the6B fields and be Interoslod 
in the applications of modern technology to learning and 
information processing. Educational qualifications and 
experience are highly desirable. 

It is hoped that on appolntmont will be made to commence 
no lotor than 1 January 1982. 

Salary: SL £9,624 - £1 1,328 (Burnhnm Conditions) 

Further dotalls and Application form from tha Principal 
(SAE please). 


Administration 


DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION AND SCIENCE 

HM Inspectors of Schools 

FURTHER AND HIGHER EDUCATION 

Applications are invited from men and woman, preferably aged 
between 36 and 46, for appointment as HM Inapectoia to work 
mainly in Further and Hlghor Education. Vacancies exist in the 
following fields: Adult Education; Art and Design; Business 
and Management Studies; Civil Engineering and Construction; 
Computor Education; Engineering: Food Education; Social 
Sciences. For all posts, applicants should be wall qualltlcd in 
an appropriate dlscipiino and have substantial teaching 
experience. All HM Inspectors undertake general duties as well 
as specialist work and candidates should, therefore, have a 
broad imereat in Fuiihqr and Hlghor Education. Some of the 
posts require, in addition, appropriate industrial experience. 

Starting salary ig within lha range £12, 325-0 7, 606 (higher In 
London). Tha salary scales are. however, under review. Higher 
posts are Riled by promotion. 

Application forma (to ba returned by 17th July 1981) and 
further information may be obtained from Mlsa J. D. 
Church. Department of Education and Science, Room 
1012, Elizabeth House, 39 York Road, London SE1 7PH. 
telephone 01-928 9222. extension 2237 or 2788. Please 
quota 2/81 E. 

TH69 It 


Council for National Academic Awards 

ASSISTANT REGISTRAR 

Applications are mvilad tor the post of Assistant Reglsnar for 
instilutlonil Reviews 

In addition to validating individual courses, the Council also 
undertaVes review* of insutunang ottering courses leading to its awards. 
The person appointed to this post will Join a team ot officers who assist 
ihe Registrar and Assistant Chief Officers in theta reviews, as wall eg m 
other matters related to tha responsibilities of lha Council's Commtiiee 
lot tnsdiullona. J , 

Candidates lor this post ahould be well quanfied academically and 
possess appropriate leaching and/or academic admlnHwtlva experience, 
prslerebty In the tiaW ot Higher Education. 

The salary on appointment will be within ihe acalo Ct0.383-C13.360 
p.a. including London Weighting. 

Further particulars nrey bo obtained from: Assistant Secretary 
(Personnel! CNAA. 3441354 Gray’s Inn Road. London WC1X 8BP. 
Tel: 01-27B 4411. to whom applications giving details ol 
qufttiftaMlone and experience and the names end addresses of twd 
referees should be submitted by 3 July 1881. 

TH6SH 


HULL 

UNIVERSITY OF 

DEPUTY FINANCE OFFICER 

Anpllcallon* era Invited lor 
a post of Deputy Finance 
nicer In the l/nlxraliy ot 
Hull. AMpllcint* must hold i 
roro polled accountancy qua! 
if (cat ion Slid Should be experi- 
enced in developing management 
Information systems. 


Colleges of 
Technology 


EDINBURGH 

Ltilblnn Baal onn I Connell 


Adral%VjU** : NAPIER COLL EG EOF 

£15.410 + USS benefit*. TECH NOLOG 


Applications (six cofHW fllv 
ina details or age. mialHJcuKam, 
and experience together with 
iho names ot . thfns . »«t*r 
should ba »*nt b» io July 
io tha penanner Ollftar, 
a ratty at Hull. Hull HU 


etev ror the wedding wee 

Further Information: AMmirrado^ 

Home Exchange 
Holidays 

GERMAN FAMILY, 6CRWADINO. 

Rant* 1 Aug t!"^ wSAh 

Eng. rfi: Scot. TaU oa4aB80BQ7. 


WOLVERHAMPTON 

THE POLYTECHNIC 

Aail slant Atsdomlc Registrar - 
rot(a/b) 

ApplIrqUan* era Invited Irom 
graduate! or those holding an 
equivalent professional, qual- 
ification wlui subetantlsJ admi- 
nistrative expartenre. prafarably 
wllhln sn imiltuttan of Higher 
or Furthsr education. 

| glory: tPOl aR») CS67B to 

Application forms ond detalla 
from: Paraonnel. Tha Poly- 
technic. Wolverhampton 


technic. 

mvA 


I. Or telephone (09021 
(24 hr Aneaphonal- Ull 




Research 


UtCTUR E E B^SE« AN,CAL 

Salary on Srala: C6894-£lU37 
(Dor) - tl 1949 

Required tniw l September 
198 1 lii the tie pari men) ol 
Mechanical Engineering to teeth 
on the BSc Energy Engineer! tin 
end other dagron and diploma 
Cannes and to BirtXivxU In 
industrial energy ngilanmenu 
end cburaa dnvelupmrnt. 

Candidates should possess 4 
good deorps In Enulnrerlns or 
Fuel Technology and imluxtrlnl 
and/or resaarch exparienca. A 
strong intrrrsl In rombuinon 
son energy ucareseas Is Aim- 
Uil. 

ppllrstlan forms and (iirtlrer 
arttculsra from: Tho A dm In Je- 
ll ve ol fleer (Fersamisll. 

N Spier College or Co, 

nMnAmr po i& 


POLYTECHNIC OF 
CENTRAL LONDON 
School of Social Scloncos and 
Bualnass Sturt I os 

SOCIAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL POLICY 
RESEARCH GROUP 

Research Assistant roequuod from 
Soplomhor 1931 (or 2 voars lo work 
on n project conrorned wilh the 
Economic and Political 
Cansenuencdfl nf Rising 
Concentration in Ihn UK Economy. 
Thn succnssful applicarii will bo 
In liy involved wllh dll Aspects of the 
rcvjflic h. Tho post wuuld Milt a 
nurncralo social scionti-jt with a 
potHqiA'Iuto ryialih cations unri 
gumubickgiciiinil in economics 
Saijiy: on scale £5146 £6791 t'.O. 
Inclusive of London Allowance- 
Furl her particulars and 
appllcatlan form can ba obtained 
from 

EitabUshmaiit Offica. PCL. 

309 Ron am Sire at, 

London 1N1RSAL 
Tol: 01 BB0 2020 Est. 212 

Closing (fjltr 3rd July 1301 

IIIES10 

CONVENTHY 

I ANCIIFSTI It I'DI vrcr iiNH. 
ni'l'.u I mein III Gc-Iiirapliv 
N.k.lt.C. Ilesrnn h A«ilalanl 


Cuini-eruUve rxtlimitre "f di- 
iiuilalhin rHtrs anil rm mil rn- 
vli-unmr-ntMl /rruustriirriijn frum 
itralnaue bavin Inv <-stla.il (uni In 
Nun Ii Wrfrw K kslilrn. 

Tnunble Inr n prrl.jil >>f tun 
yvnrs. tills pri'l'ict »i-i-l.s to mm- 
pare -Mlnmt" ul ■Iniu'latlnn 
Imrit uii the ini' uIjIIoii ul rlvnr 
loadlnpH and lake vndlniniitntli-ii 

I'Otl'I. 

Applli utils ilmuLil have an In- 
terest In tiyilrnliauy/r^'ilnai/ 
hlonrograrhy. prr-f era lily »llh 
eumr rsporlAiice In analytical 
terhnlqiies iuaibi- clieitihtrv, 
mil iliemlMry and/or nnlnrorrul- 
ngy) and mu*t hold a lull driv- 
ing lie mil n . 

Details Irani Anelstnnt I’ar- 
•oniiel O/IIcci . Cuiivcntrv il.an- 
ciiretrr) Fplvlrchnlr . Frluiy 
hlroi-t. Guv rut rv t:Vl 9FU <en- 
rtuse a large sell adilratvrd "n- 
ealnpri rrlurimhla by I rid ay 3rd 
July I9&1. HtO 


DURHAM 

TRAVEL GRANTS 
AM Lit 1C AN -TUllir* 

A small number uf qi-enta srn 
ollerrtl towards the cast of 
short visits ta the united Matas 
for roasrcll. or to read 


arwtamlc papers, on subjects 
within lha (laid of American 
Stud las. Tlio sward of uranls rs 
reatrlrlad to rlr liens or the Un- 


ited Kingdom- 

The Dosing dine lor applica- 
tions In September 1st I9B1 
Thoso w/ioefl rlrcumstanres pra- 
vent them Irom applying bv rhli 
dale ere reeommendad to submit 
on application by December l« 
1981 at which time any fundi 
still remaining far tha curreni 
trar will be distributed lor 
approved oralMi. 

Further psrilculara from: 
Secretary. (Travel Grnnisi, Brit- 
ish Association for Amnr/ran 
Studies, El* el Riverside, 


LANCASTER 
UNIVERSITY OF 
DEPARTMENT OF POLITICS 

Centre for iho Study ol Arms 
Control and International 
Security 

RESEARCH FELLOW SH IP 

Applications are Uivnod for a 
Research Fellowship to work on 
on esnc-flnsncrd protect "Nut- 
Iror Proliferation Reslst'-rice of 
the Civil Nuclear Programmes of 
the Advanced Industrial Slates", 
with Prole nor Ian Bsllanv. Tho 
eg point me it will be for three 
years from 1 Jsnsusry 1989. and 
the starting salaty will ba at thn 
bottom point of the Research 
Grade IA £607D-£ 10575. The 
Fellow -will bo given the oppor- 
tunity at the name tltnr to read for 
o research degree In FoliHcs st 
Lancaster- 


ap vi lit at Inn v diva ciplrsi iiamhnq 
Uir*:r referees- should be sent nut 
later than 10 Jult 1981. HI 


ABKRYSTWYTII 

THE UNIVERSITY COLLF.GE 
OF WALES 

Mark it in ir of Educational 
Services 

RESEARCH SCHULAKHHII' 

Applications are Invited for 
Hill onn year si Imlnrshlp. The 
pnvsibllny nr u part-time study 
over two years will he cunshJ. 
rrrd. Tin* aalecleri .urn/ Ida to 
will he given rtitlltles to pre- 

t nre a pustntailuate degree In 
larkrllng. hlsrllng data Oau- 
bnr 1981, i>r «« sunn as possible 
•hereaflor. 

Applli tints should: have an In- 
itial degree in Market Inn ur 
Business Sludlc-n or Miirlal 
Fsichology dr Fcnnomlrs. F.c- 
pvtleu-e invivlving markstlnq to- 
srarcli will be an a'lvan'ago. 

Terrns uf thn S'.lpjlaishlp 
£2243 + Ipi'S. 

Ftirllier pai t|i ulura on rm 
quest. Applicntlons Including a 
Mill currlriiLiun vital- mill the 
n ai uas til two r rlr reel should bn 
madn not Inter than I I Saptnm- 
bar to Dr HA Delaanead. De- 
partment of Agricultural Econo- 
mica, School ol Aurlcullurnl 6rl- 
Abaryaltv^ 

NEWCABTi.E UPON TYNK 

IJNIVERSirVOF 

JUNIOR RE SFAHLII 
AnMItTATFS 

Applications are invlii-d lur 
Ivvu Inmvoritrv puds i if Jinilur 
Hrseari n Ass<« lair In the luuiart- 
incnl of Siuinl Wmk htinllrs tu 
work on a iituleit aiuilylim Inlur- 
mal ni-twiirk* ut nimiminlly ■ are. 
Uulli ihiiIs will lie teilnhln lor Jh 
■nunihi lunmienrinu I si Ueutrcii. 
bar I9U1. Appllrants shinllil Pus- 
sess a iiioi.I hi ii lol 9. inner Honours 
ditqrae: hr sklllrd in tutors 1<-w lug- 
anil havn riiniputan. n In alstlsilcai 
analysts espec tally with rinallta- 
tlve dala. 

Salary will ba at an appropriate 
PDlnl mi Ihfl range 1H scute 
£1.283 - £7.700 per aiinuin 
aicordlnn tu agr. viuatlliratluns 
and "apoi lance- 

Ftirllier particulars niav hr 
ubtalned I ruin Mrs I Walker, 
ITrparimont ill lixlil Wurk Klu- 
dir!, Brucn pulldluq. tlnlvereltv 
■if Nowricstln upun Tv no. NEI 
Toil, with whom applications i J 
rnplesl lojethnr vvllli the usmes 
and sddrr-ssrs uf3 referees slvnutit 
bn lodged nut later than 3rd July 
1981. Pleasr qiniln ret TlttSlO 

LRICESTER 

POLYTECHNIC 
Erhoal rtl Law 

Appliratii'o* are Invited lur 
»i'» Post III 

RESEARCH ASSISTANT 

la ivcirk on a oruject In the 
field of Criminal Law. Can'll- 
dales should have a gnoil hon- 
nurs degree In law. Th« Re- 
*«ar«.li Ass 1st 'in* will bo able ta 
work for a higher rtrgrna and 
will have soma teaching dutlti. 


Application form and further 
details from Staffing Ofllcar. 
Lelcesier Polytechnic. _P.O- Doc 

l AisHsi HS\ E-vL^SOvV. It IO 

LONDON 

THIRD WORLD FOUNDATION 
RESEARCH ASSISTANT 

A quarterly academic Journal 
requires ■ Research Assistant. 
Applicants must be gridueici - 
•arlal idrnce dlsrlpHna nod re- 
search experience pralrrred. 
Mult have knowledge and rs- 
pari ence ol lha Third World. 
Typing skUl# helpful. Write Jar 
tab anti Ina and nopllcatton 
farm, enclosing n.a.a. to:- The 
Company Sicralary. THIRD 
WORLD FOUNDATION, New 
Zealand House. Havmsrket 
London SWIY4T6. Hll> 


KINGSTON 

POLYTECHNIC 

RESEARCH AS4I9TAN5H I FIN 
EDUCATIONS TU DIES 

Appllcatlonsars Invited lor Ihe 
post of Research Assistant la 
cover ihe effectiveness of exposi- 
tory and gutdrd discovery 
sir! trains lit the tench iny of inter 
disciplinary studies tu children of 
10+ years af aye 


for a recently quiHUIed I richer 
with experience uf chUdren In 
iunlamutddla, fc-honls. The 
appointment ii far one sear' and 
silarv L* within range £4.884 - 
£5.532 Inclusive. 

. Application Inrun nnd further 
details from Aredrmlc Refill try. 
Dept A O.. Kingston Polvlrrhnlr, 
Penrhyn Rartd. Kinqsian npait 
Thames. KT 1 2EE.0I-549 1366. 

RID 


Colleges of Ar( 


SURREY 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

WEST hUfUIKY COI.I.F.OF. 
or ART AND DESIGN 

CERAMICS 

LECTURER 11 

The above pnsiwiihln the Depart- 
ment or Three Dlmentlunei Dnlgn 
will Jg^om-a vorant Oil 1st Snptrm- 

Tile iMKioa appolntert will be 
expected tu work with ihaSubfrit 
Leader in Ceremlcs and to tike 
fiLara* of the pleslar nurkehnp 
and aocoratlve proem area Ex- 
pnrleaca of laachlng at degree 
leva) is deairablo. as are rontitia 
with deal gnara. crafiapien. Indui- 
xry ana other collaaca. 

Salary [6,464 lo [10.48) plus 
Surrey Weighting. 

Appljratln 

Infortnstlon . . 

nilaltlnHvi Oll/rer, Won Surrey 
Cullega or Art and best on. Fern 
hem. Surrey CDS 7ns. 


LELCE8TEIISHIHE 
LUUUHIIOROt/fJH CULI.ER EOF 
ART AND DESIGN 

PAni-TIMK LETT UIIERIN THE 
HISTORY (IF AMT 

A till la bit qualified prrjunt le 
required id taarh mi Art lltnofT 
Kurvev Course rue DA1~LC 
Uraphlrs anil fsihina students, 
no" dny liar week iThbrsdeVt tor 
13 weeks, cammeni'lnq 1/ui 
bautembar 1081. Rota of nay 
£10.94 per huur. 

Dotalls from ReqJitrar an re- 
ceipt of Loughbu rough 

Cancga ol Art and Design. Had- 

Laugh borouuh, Lelti^ 


REMINDER 

^WW!WWIW Y 


" PUSLICATJON 







iumasst^ 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 19.6.81 
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Software Lecturer 


Today's dvil and military aircraft rely upon 
avionics - electronics systems that navigate, 
monitor flight performance, and permit 
complex missions. These systems Involve 
complex and powerfid computer software 
made possible only by ensuring that the 
skills of the software engneer keep pace 
with the rapid advances taking place In this 
field. 

As Europe’s premier avionics company 
we ensure that our software engineers are 
well able to meet ihh challenge by running 
our own software training school. We now 
wish to appoint an additional Software 
Lecturer to Its staff The man or woman 
appointed will be Involved In alt aspects of du 
preparation and delivery of Instructional 
courses covering a wide range of subjects, 
from design techniques and programming 


standards to user languages and 
microprocessor, applications. 

For this reason, considerable practical 
knowledge, preferably gained within an 
industrial environment. IS prerequisite and 
previous teaching or lecturing experience 
would be an advantage. 

The person appointed may expect a highly 
competitive salary plus a range of other 
benefits which will Include relocation 
expenses where appropriate and, under 
certain circumstances, assistance with local 
authority housing. 

Please send a comprehensive c.v. to Tony 
Elliott, or telephone Him on 01-953 2030 
extn 3449 (or 01-207 3455 day or night) for 
further details, quoting ref. no. MA/80/57. 
Marconi Avionics Limited. Elstree VAy. 
Borehamwood. Herts. WD6 IBR. 



AVION 


A GEC-Mvcon Electronic* Cornoany 


HVAC Expertise? Training Experience? 

Pass it on 

. loour own smll and «ii Liisuanwiwhnn ynu |u*» l mnli i It liv 

Your bfli'kyrnun'l, will lio.i i ciiiliirvilniii id HVAC 

the pinsonlalion of ti-dinicnl ■ •.•minks. 

The post is a new row o">! w4 piwhaWy Inibiikiu yum 
responsibilities ind your H«|iiiriiHri nsynii hh‘lu»« (mill !■»••«« hah 
tochnfrol slalf. audtooui cisioinm. nn ihnrjiiyn iuh<i<|<i<Iu .<ikmv. 
ol our HVAC controls awl their the* uoik.il .isiio l* Vmi wrillm 
encoutogod <0 ploy a loAdlny mlem planninfl .imlt hmMiii iiiiimnn 
aids, metlioda and schedules. 

Whilst you will be based at our Henri Officii m Acmn. bonmof ini 
coutsaa aro he'd at Landis Et Gyr Aten Of ficus tiiromjin >*n dm 
country. Therefore you can papcci In travel within lint riHiutiy.irol 
also occ.isloi miiv Eum|rf* 

Tiiesalniy.iiiii bunefits |*.ickit||»< c - atti.K livu 
For more Information about this opportunity, pious 0 rnntnct 
Francos Simpkins. 

Landis £r Qyr Ltd . 

Victoria Road. North Acton. 
London W3ftXS 
Telephone: 01-992 6311 
Ext 3389. 


Overseas 
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Educational 
Posts Overseas. 



EGYPT 


ELT Adviser 

El-Zawla El-Hamra Technical 
Teacher Training School, Cairo. 

Reference: 81 K 28 
The Job: To develop a 5 year technical 
syllabus, comprising a 3-year general English 
followed by 2 year ESP reBdlng skills course tor 
(his newly established institution. The job will 
Involve adaptation of existing materials written 
for a similar Institution in Egypt; provision of 
materials for tha schools specific needs; 
training ELT staff to use the materials; 
selection/editing of ESP textbooks; outward 
disseml nation of the materials to Kubba and 
Dar el Salaam Technical Schools. Seminar 
training for ELT staff In these three schools; 


. r . 

» . ■ : - : . 


provision of additional ELT training for 
technical teachers dua to study at Oldham ^ 
T echnicai College, Lancashire and general ^ 
teaching duties fot up to 18 hours par week. 
Qualifications: Degree. MA in Applied 
Linguistics or b 1 year postgraduate Diploma In 
TEFL plus 5 years experience Including ESP 
materials writing and teacher training. 
Candidates, preferably male, aged 30-60, must 
be UK citizens with a British educational 
background. 

Salary: E86B7-C10.7 17 p.a. 

Benefits: Salary and allowances free of UK 
Income tax; variable overseas allowance 
according to marital status end salary level; 
free family passages; children's educational 
allowance and holiday visits; free furnished 
accommodation; outfit allowance; medical 
scheme; baggage allowance; paid leave. 
Contract: 2 years Initially with the British 
Council. 
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The KELT Scheme Is part of Britain's 
programme of aid to developing countries 
under which ELT specialists serve In Key posts 
in 40 countries. 

ZAMBIA 

Adviser In Primary English 
Curriculum Development Centre 
Education Servloes Centre 
Lusaka 

Reference: 81 K 30 
The Job: To evaluate end revise the Zambian 
Primary Course English component and 
develop new Instructional material for the • 


revised course in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Zambian Educational 
Reforms document. 

Qualifications: Candidates, preferably aged 
35-60, must be UK citizens with e British 
Educational background. They should have a 
first degree, preferably In English ora Foreign 
Language, plus en MA in Applied Linguistics or 
CMploma In TEFL. 6 years • 
TtSUTtFL experience overkeris Including' 
African and Some at Primer/level. . •. '■ 

Salary: £11, 128-C13.82? p.e. 

Benefits: Salary and allowances free n# UK 


COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, UYO 
Cross River State, Nigeria 

AppNraiiom aro invited from Kiilaijlv Qualified cainiiit.iui; Ihu hiiW«»i i«<*w n< 
lha CoHege of Education. Uvo. Cion* Rivoi Slain, Mi.jnria - 
Schedule ol Appolntmonts: 

Appointment Bwbjocl 

Sanlor lecturer EngMh la«i|iiai|o 

loclutai 1 En|jii*h Lonu"i*n' 1 

Sanlw lauuioi EngUsh llteioiiin' 

locunor 1 Manor Ecnnwmtrs 

Senior Let (urei Hanoi t < cnoi nl<. n 

Senior Let Hirer liilegtalml Sdnnur 

Leclurei I Mnnetri 

Lecturer I Slmioumiiliy 

Sorter lotiuict '•lon.nl"<|iliy 

Lee Inr ar 2 Accounting 

lacliwer 1 Accounting 

Lecturer 1 nDHglcxib B tin him 

Suiter Lociuret Ro1i||tnu» Stmlinn 

Letwiei 1 CmnowcnK'ininx.iH 


OuaHrioaUone: 

Lecluroriare required 10 mnai M<o noniln ol o«|i.ii"fiOi| iii iitlmn. |,>ixpiHiini>is ol lt<<< 

College ol Education. Uvo For Academic u.<lijiHit. u iimul l)o<|i«« (ii.ui ,i 

locagnkod Urovortlly li iequiio<(. i mini, ill, plin q Ii(<|I'vi .Imfn.i | I 

raneArch and puhllcallon uro iKunlly ffrluunl nl I hr, r.iml.ii |r> lun-t I hi 

prantlCDlubjacil comparable auiililicHlIori* «n<] •••I'oili'M! a hi a k>|iiii'Io>I 
Appnlnimanle mny bo mate nl M,lnrl|hil IihIuihi li'vi'l Ilhn IkvkI . 1 1 ■■■«<• '.rrim.r 
Loclurer) whera euilablo canilldalut utr uvuriiiMe At (hoi |nv«l. nl Irani H yiMit nl 

poit-quolllcallon loorhing ok|<e(lnni o is ic|onail. pint, ■<( •< •.<•, v« •• null 

pubDcateii. 

8onlor Grodei: 

LWum? 0.O6 Nu |n» ,i> ii 11 mi 

LUclu'er t Hl*SMa. i<n< amiihui. 

Senior Lachiroi • WmBNii ihu 

Condition* af Ananootneni: 

Non Nlgixline era opi'ulnisbln only m, Couloir 1 l.n 1 .VO ynm. In tIih lirii ImiiifH 
ronowabia by mubiol rnn*a«i . 

Pflisagiji oik paid lor appiiinii<o, wlln mnl up 111 Inm rliililrrH tun h-i llm >ipn ol III 
Furntahed quo'lori 010 prnvlilml *1 lilphly i<oliv>l«nil n<nl, mill lom mm IN ,.l , vli < 1 1 . 
evoHeblo. F,a* par*»uo I* nlw prnvMml nl ilmmH nl Uni ijonbm 1 C.m.ioh i-unll ,■■■• 
permlllad (0 irnnsfor 0 gonil |iOiruni.ii|ii nf ihnli 0.1 > 1 1 1 1 ■ 1 1 n in ilmli in hhhiii In ilmir 
liomecounlry. 

Further dataU* end appUcatUtu (mine wiwhUI Iw idunhmit Wqonnn. Mnym> in 
urge n I man Irorri: 

Ktnlord Aaioclaiai. 

Thq Shalllnge. 

ThsSlrMt. 

WONHWH 

Qulldlord. Surrey GU60PE 
England 

Tel* phone- Qulldlord f04Bl 8TO) 8S847B 
Tologrami: KENFORD GUILDFORD 
■ Tslok: 21120 Relaranee. 14B0. 

Completed epplicaUonlprme must bo mcoivoilUyWih July 1001. 

Iniatvlawe Wil Ml* placo during the third wnok ol Augiiyi lUAI. 





— . -.vMviivtM MW up v#r\ 

Income tax; variable overseas allowances 
• according to marital statue and salary level; 
free family passages; children's educational 
allowance end holiday vfsltsi'free furnished 
; Bccommodatibn; outfit allowance; medical 
scheme; baggage allowance; Mid leave. 
Qontreet: 2j years IriitisUy With Ihe British . 
Council.: '■ , c 


Pleese write brlBRy stating qualifications ’ 
and length of appropriate experience, .. 
quoting relevant referenoo number bi\(| title ' 
of post for further details end application 
form ( 0 : Overseas Educational •- 

. Appointments Department, the British 

. CqunriL BEL DaVles Street, London Wl Y 
2AA. . ';c • • • , ' "" 


UNIVERSITY OF NATAL 

Department of Education 
■ __ Durban 

ApjflLcshittv aria' Invliod 'fcom lulubW 
qu*rm#d panoM/- regardlw* of tax. 
rntgnft, ric«, colour ar raiioniJ origin lor 
ipppinunpni ra 19 m o I 

PROFESSOR AND 
HEAD OF 
- DEPARTMENT 

Tha salary in (hi raiga: R 20 040-H2S 290 
par annum. 

TTwwwptnantlng salary notch yX» be 

j j*..!!* and/or 

•Wrianoe Oj ihs adecMofid oppiicsm. |n 
bonus of 83% ol one 

"V "' 10 

AppUcBtiori forrrb. further psrilculats ol 
^JpoiL and Wo.rn.lkio ffin! 
bur^ Iniutinto, sialf 

“"^•i ®ava condNlons sn(1 



UNIVERSITYOF CAPETOWN 

LECTURESHIP IN 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 

ApoUcsilorn aro invUml for tha nbnvo 
0031 vecani from In .InniiArv 1092 

AponlnimBni, according 10 
quBlIlicnnonaariiJayporlencg, wSbo niudo 
on the salary ksM R10 909 -975 - 
R14 370 * 810 - R19 230 per .vinuni. A 
wvkw bonne ol nearly one rnonih't so'ai y 
la payable annusSy. 

Staff bbnnhn Include 7fJ>% roboro on 
luilon fees lor dependants at UCT. 
Btnoroii* study laovo prlvHeam, hnuibiQ 
lubUdy tubleci to coilain cAndillons. 
pension lord, nwncel Rid and group Ufa 
aseuisnceK hemes 

Applicants should submit 0 cimtculuni 
vlteo ateilng roeoarch Inteieaie uml 
pnbNaailons. when svetlobla il apuolniad. 
pieeani salary, and the names nnrl 
sddriesaeol three rolaroes 

Further Inlormalion mny l*o oblulnari 
horn tha lloglariui, lauontlon 
Appointments Dllico). Univcns'ty ol Cepe 
Town, PondeboKh. 7700. by wlinm 
appdcollons muil lip rmervod nol lolm 

■Nin3lal July 1061 

Tho Univoieltv's pohoy i| nol to 
tSscrimlnq w In the oppoJnti noni nl siult on 
Ihe grounds cl sax. racu nr isMqirm 
Furlhnr infoimelion on llm lmplnmoniaili«i 
. ol (Ns Policy n rrbtalnnWu (rum i)m< 
Regfslier 

nirsi? 


UJA 

U'JSTON UNIVR^ 

assistant provoo 

s--rt£ 

Ihniiiqhi.ui the UekiS?} 
inldr-r of this affig bl 
inn Pnnoit an 

U«i». drain wiutijpn 
inniiuirsnde tndnSLS' 
rrlnlliiii to 

suill and auPfiMiSi a/y 
m Huns nfllca. ■ 


Tunother thin 
lies iirrsiigpou t teSb 
inlim uf the eiunitS 
<ll«Ktpllii«a. riiS^Ut 
n«-s. und B 

rJssifjc 

Aljl.llrsnwa m 

« % safifij 
ssr Jsar'&Jl 

sii(.tiusat(i oiJiiTujii 
full UnUertlty Is u * 

■ii,|iiiriiinltY/a|flrmsUvi ts 

nilpliiyrr. , 


CANADA 

riAUIOU&IE UNIVHUT 
IIErARTMENT OF HHT5 

Tins naoirbsMt ef t, 
nalhouMe UnUaistty. tab 
idle at Ion* lor e teeur 1 

lo.irhlng paililan (g nyi 

*-r 11 nrlllih history it . 
17fiOi beginning I July IL 
the retirement cd m 1 
Pi ole mom. Ths sbWbv> 
rurly modern Europrutr 
would be sji sdvaatsei. 

Tim HppoJntmmt. t'J 
suIiJhcI to iha anutii 
Iwptls. will be ta sc 
ii>-rlud ul ihres y*in ■' 
invi'l ol eislilsat or a; 
iiri,f<-»*nr (Mian BUti< 
1 0B I -3 *40.659 ssi 

SJ9.825 p.g. reipraM' ' 

A 1 •!> 1 1 * unis mull hmif 
uml 11 strung rarord ds* 
mtiiliv In Ins fom of tJ 
1 1 1 1 1 • I ■< iitlun* is mil Hin- 
iimi for escellsac* u c 
iiradmite (eacning. 

AupIKailaiu. inrloOtn- 
rlr ilium vine ind this- 
llirRH rororse*. stuniMNU 
Profnssar Jsialth FliMJ' 
wnyit tie ut ul HHWY, 
wiitviTsity. q*iim..fte»y 
II S II AJ3 by il OcutitflV 


Ihrm wlU taKfWri^ 
1 nsiimi II. tho liuMN 



IBTfMl 


Applications aren«. 
following IHg 

1. Lecturer Gre# 

In Graphic Desire 

B 

Pfof^on^KS 

Designer, 

teaching exp* 101 ^ . 
level. 


2. Lecture* 

Candidates JJJy 
designers .PjJ5l«» 
eaisbliahad 


techniques' ^ji 


,hli advert^ 
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Monday 

Up early for h 7 a.m. class on (he 
African novel. Beautiful morning and 
spectacular view as I breakfast on 
pawpaw , coffee, and toast. Wreaths of 
mist lifting of Ml. Mulanje, 50 miles 
away across the Phalumbe Plain. Dis- 
tant mountains of Mozambique also 
visible. Already monkeys are thieving 
bananas from the garden and the dog is 
barkingin a futile effort to drive them 
away. The peach tree overnight has 
become a glory of pink blosom, but l 
note with despair that about 20 avoca- 
dos, the fattest we’ve had, lie fallen and 
spin tiered on the drive. The car un- 
available. I bike to college, downhill ail 
the way and a cool breeze swiftly 
clearing' menial cobwebs. Near college 
the road fills with children walking into 
school from the countryside oiiu folk 
carrying vegetables, fruit and chick- 


ens to mnrkel. With a small yawning 
group f discuss Okara’s experimental 
novel The Voice, while across the quad 

■ L» fi.. J _ . m a __ . *■ 


(he Student Christian Movement sings 
itself into the day with hymns English 
and Chidhcwa. 

Excitement in the SCR over new 
books by colleagues: Mapanje's Of 
Chameleons ana Gods from Heine- 
mann. Green's ford Madox Ford from 
Cambridge, Boeder's Alfred Sharpe 
from Montfort, and Ashworth’s The 
Teaching of Mathematics from Hod- 
der. Subject switches to complaints 
about petrol costs until a biologist 
reminds as that in the market we can 
still buy oranges for IVip, grapefruit 
for 2p, a cabbage for 3p, and bananas 
at 6p for L2. This reminds a physicist of 
a funny stoiy (but is it true)). He says 
thaL an expatriate wife last week began 
teaching Form ( In a local private 
school. Before beginning her fust 
lesson, and after tbe head nas formally 
introduced her to the class, she asks for 
pencils. The head replies: “No pencils 
until Form Iff. Just talk to the chil- 
dren." The lady, nalurallv, is asto- 
nished. An hour later the head reap- 
peis at the door and calls her out. She 
thinks; “Ah. he’s changed his mind 
about the pencils." But he simply 
whispers to her darkly: “I can get vdu 
fine steak at 20p a pound" and dis- 
appears. 

Afternoon spent marking, preparing 
Tuesday’s work, writing a reference, 
and, at 4, playing a tiring game of 


1 

mentnl” and the view of some science 
lecturers that the humanities are a 
complete waste of time. They much 
enjoyed the comic treatment of Grad- 
grind. and Bitzer’s answer to the 
question whether he has a heart: “The 
circulation, sir, couldn’t be carried on 
wjthout one- No man, sir, acquainted 
with the facts established by Harvey 
relating to the circulation of the blood 
can doubt that I have a heart.” Lun- 
chtime squash session with local vet to 
brighten myself up for an afternoon 
meeting. 

2 p.m. Heads and deuns and much 
business on the agenda. Maths and 
chemistry get heated about shortage of 
science teachers in the schools and the 
dearth of good students taking science | 
in the college. Principal handles it all 
with enviable calm and dignity. Main 
task to check every studenfs perform- 
ance for last term, with warnings to be 
sent to those making unsatisfactory 
progress. Alarmed to see that students I 
given 30 per cent for their English have 1 
been given near distinctions by some 
related departments. 


Thursday 


After reports of dons jetting 
abroad in search of students, an Aber- 
deen advertisement today for a one- 
year taught English M.Litt. (some- 
thing similar from Sussex lost week 


students? Good that the Aberdeen 
course treats language, literature, and 
linguistics together. But have long felt 
our graduates should go to North 
America for the fullest kind of profes- 
sional training: the cavity-sporting- 
and-filling method leaves nothing to 
chance, whatever else Leavis might 
have said about it. 

Conch student squash from 3 to 4 
then rush to a splendid seminar on thp 


British High Commissioner here. En- 
riched and chastened by such disting- 
uished scholarship, but feel an ass 
sitting at such a formal Catherine in 


tennis single, After dinner read The 
Observer. 


Tuesday 

Up at 6.30. Cool, grey, breezy day. 
Read some Bronowski and Keimode 
m the morning, and in the afternoon a 
good session with a third-year class on 
South African writing. Questions ab- 
out the role of writers in liberation 
straggles and appropriate forms of 
criticism for African literature. Tried 
to stimulate discussion (with limited 
success for the group is too large) with 
two questions: Did the TV cameras in 
the Soweto troubles do more to destroy 
complacency about South Africa than 
a generarjon of serious writers? And 
shouldn't literary critics, as Orwell 
suggests* have the guts to admit that all 
art is propaganda? 

Evening o? drama under the stars, in 
our open air theatre. , Alboe's Zoo 
Story imaginatively dnn'p. nnrt cn tnnn 


cuts will reduce funding for visitors 
such as Fryde. 

After dinner read a student sociolo- 
gy paper on traditional and modem 
healing in rural Malawi, topic raised 
recently in the Medical Quarterly. 
Some revealing incidental comment, 
e.g. a rich man in the countryside 
defined as someone who has “an 
ox-cart, a plough, a ridger, and £250 a 
year". Bed at 9.30 and a hopeless 
attempt to get the BBC News at 10. 


Friday 

Colleagues returning from Zimbabwe ! 
«PO« a good atmosphere there, de- 
soite UK press accounts. Stories of a 
Dominican nun reorganizing the uni- 
versity and speculation on how our 
academic contacts might be renewed. 
Conversation takes a gloomy turn with 
mention of news from home: cuts. 
“ ore cu[fi unemployment, and race 


Everyone these days is in favour of 
rights. The new right cares almul 
individual rights, chiefly of property 
ownership and free exchange, and pays 
lip-servicc to the traditional civil liber- 
ties. The libertarian left cares pas- 
sionately about civil liberties, widely 
understood, seeing growing threats to 
them from the Security State. The 
traditional liberal left cares about hu- 
man rights of individuals faced with 
political oppression. supporting 
Amnesty International nnd oilier 
equally worthwhile causes. Almost 
everyone cares about such violations in 
. the eastern bloc. And of course, liher- 
1 als and radicals have always supported 
the right to self-determination of 
oppressed peoples in the face of colo- 
nial and neo-colonial domination. 

But who cares about the national 
rights of peoples faced with oppres- 
sion, even suppression, within states 
that have won rights of this last type? 
The^e are the rights at issue when the 
national question is raised in a third 
world country, as in Binfrn, Southern 
Sudan, Eritrea and Kurdistan. In such 
cases we are dealing with the oppressed 
of the oppressed - victims of those who 
have or recently had a claim on world 
opinion as victims of imperial dom- 
ination and colonial exploitation. 

This can be very confusing. Partly 
for strategic reasons and the limited 
availability of allies: such movements 
tend to attract unsavoury and incon- 
stant patrons, whose objectives have 
little to do with those of their clients. 
And partly for ideological reasons: are 
not such movements “objectively" 
anti-progressive, threatening the unity 
of newly-independent states and, in 
any case, appealing to traditional and 
particularistic values? 

Do such minority peoples have 
rights? Though they recognize the right 
to self-determination, international 
laws and institutions are systematically 
blind to the claims of minority peoples, 
within and across states, to retain their 
cultural identity and be free of political 
oppression ana economic discrimina- 
tion. But such claims should be re- 
garded as rights, for at least three 
reasons. First, because some tens of 
millions of people suffer discrimination 
and oppression just because of their 
national loyalties. Second, because the 
survival of national cultures is. an 
unqualified good, as a contribution to 
the enrichment of world culture. And 
third because, in any case, nations do 
fight for their survival and autonomy, 
and systematically to deny their claims 
is to create sullen alienation at best and 
prolonged violence and bloodshed at 
worst. As Ernest Renan said, 
a nation is a great solid unit, formed 
by the realisation of sacrifices in the 
past, as well as those one is prepared 
to make in the future. A nation 
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labour for having dared to^ 

In Ir.iudtid Iran, Kurds a* J 
led tofiehi in u futile wariS 

do n«.t Wlievc, while the Jg 

Wee,, largo forces in KurdSfe 

Kurdish guerillas. After hum? 
the Iranian revolution Wwfcfi 
declaring war on the Kurds) BE 
Iom control of their major E' 
not of the small towns and S, 
count! vsiik- . llut they payiw* 
lor their continuing’ 

diNh villages lire often sum** 
he icopiei-hornc , fanatical klukl 
vi tin in i nary guards and subjected* 
hnish. a i binary treatment.anSL 
kii nil. sian is being starved of 
lesources and medical suppBeHa; 
Kurds have since 1975 (wtentlas) 
ditched them for an agreemedi- 
«»q> been faced with an Arabia:' 
policy in their oil-rich frontier uc 
mass deportations to the and soj 
the sacking of Kurdish offfchM 
renaming of their villages and life 
imposed "autonomy' : most rare 
many Kurds are being arratedki 
I rao i army Hnd an unknown n> 
nre being executed because ofo* 
fighting in Iraqi Kurdistan. 

The Syrian Kurds too suffer b 
official policy of isolation and d 
sal, though President Assad 1 , 
crcasingly needing support, mi 
them. Paradoxically, given itsa£ 
litics policy, it is in the USBi 
Kurds fare best, because , btinisi 
in number (in total some JM.ttfyl 
can be treated as favoured tm 

1 recently co-signed a letters' 
Times, malting some of tbesepui 
An old friend, n man of thekftc- 
expert on Turkey, wrottmciitif 
passionate letter, challeopq I 
assumption of rights of nilmili! 
determination, and arguing dm! 
Kurds arc only a nation In afi 



Steven Lukes 


implies a past; while, as regards the 
present, it is all contained in one 
tangible fact, viz., the agreement 
and clearly expressed desire to con- 
tinue a life in common. The exist- 
ence of n nation is ... a dniiv 
plebiscite, just as that of the indi- 
vidual is a continual affirmation of 
life. 

Consider the Kurds - u nation (in 
just this sense) of some lk million 
people, parcelled out among five coun- 
tries, Sunni Moslems with an ancient 
culture and a rebellious history, whose 
persecution (unlike that of the Pales- 
tinians) is ignored in fashionable com- 


pany. Kurds arc only a nation In ta 

In Turkey they have since 1924 been sense ' being rather national nnnt*? 
forbidden to teach Kurdish in their wi,h increasingly diverse dares? 
schools, and their insurrections in the ,ics “ nd •bat "it is not in their inter 
20s and 30s led to deportations do- P er «ive themselves otheiwa',1 
privation of all rights and the designu- ,l,c l«qk lind Iruninns canequ}' 
lion of “mountain Turks". Some 20 per SCCI1 “ s restoring order in ntfr 

ntTnrlraii'c .i i* i nrovincpc nml rim Turkic At nfttf 


cent of Turkey's population, they lend 
a suppressed, often terrorised ami 
alienated nmionul life in the remote 
and backward provinces of south- 
urkey. Most recently, at lenst 


3 nAri , r J — j- n> iwnsi 

,uuu Kurds have been subject to 
brutal treatment in the jails of the new 
military regime and 447 people were 
recently herded before a military tri- 
bunal (most without lawyers) with 97 
death sentences dcmnmlcd for tholr 


military regime and 447 people were 
recently herded before a military tri- 
bunal (most without lawyers) with 97 


tics und that "it is not inthcirinte 
perceive themselves othcrrat'.t 
the Iraqis and Iranians can equ} 1 
seen us restoring order in nfc& 
provinces and the Turks as atf 
suppressing separatism, andinuli 
my co-signatories were "mtdd&s 
what arc not their own cooctffi 

To which I sny that a into 
Renan's sense, is one that seal*? 
such and the Kurds are such a 
that such nations have rights tot® 
survival nml genuine autoaoojr 
necessarily statehood); and its 1 - 
struggle tor such righto Is * * 
worthy of support. It Is llmeuuw 
who. richtlv. make a point of w® 


— ----- •»»* IWI auc.il IW"* ", - 7. 

violent pursuance of u separate state, worthy of support. It ($ llmeilatf 
and more than 2,000 others are under who, rightly, make a point of 
interrogation. Recently n member of where rights of other kinds area* 
8 government wnssentenccd should turn Ihcirnttcntlon lotted 
to rn years imprisonment with hnrd and oilier forgotten peoples- 



illy 


Bansi Is Dead. Drama is thriving here 
and its student audiences huge. Home 
at 10 to Hnd that a college porter who 
borrowed by bike logo 30 miles to see a 
sick relative has returned it punctured 
and with a buckled wheel. What to da? 
Bed at 10.30 and read in The Month an 
article on Latin America by Douglas 
Hyde. How remarkably fresh and 
provocative Hyde remains. 

Wednesday 

' Drive 10 College at 8.40 fora first-year 
lecture on Dickens’s Hard , Times. 
Student? find Bentham and Coleridge 
ui c reinote L i but .understand the 
■ wth-century, debate about utilitarian- 
ism When translated into their own 
: times and situation', e.g. arguments 
• about which subjects, .ftre./'Jeyelpp- 


wi s north, he describes how he and his 
■wife and child decided to camp- one 
night by the roadside; but emissaries 
from a . nearby village, arrived, saying 
tba t a certain Mrs Pfuri insisted they i 
shohld stay the night in her nice 
modern house. The reason? Mrs Phlri, I 
a le ading dancer, was one of a group of 
ladies sent by the President for a \JK 
holiday last year. Having been warmly 
received wherever they went, she 
simply now wanted to show her gratl- 

& F'T r .°-7 y officc humming 
"2* Kmdly Ught and wishln the 
technology exited for me to broadcast 

British 7sles' media,ely throu Shout the 

A, A . Roscoe 

^to^izr mha,,he 

’■ • 'jV ' V.' -J,:.' 
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in educational activities. 

Yet veiy few of tiicsc prisoners 
continue these studios after tlioir ru- 
loase. The reasons they fail to do so nre 
clearly documented in a frank report 
published recently by the National 
Association for the Cure und Resettle- 
ment of Offenders. 

Of course it is unrealistic to expect 
that everyone who attends classes in 

E nsonisLikcly to carry on outside. As 
iACRO points out, use of the educa- 
tion service, the prison library and the 
chapel are some of the very limited 
choices that can be made in prison and 
are used by many simply as a way of 
passing the time. 

But what is also clear is that the 
blame lies not with the prisoners, but 
wltn the local education authorities 
and the probation service which fail to 
follow up the educational needs of 
prisoners after then release. 

Probation officers tend to feel that 
educational matters are not of primary 
importance compared to the prisoner’s 
need for money, accommodation and 
employment. 

Local authorities, although re- 
sponsible for providing education in 

"» le 


course that leads to a job inlheo^, 

Until recently, education oM 
the prisons have tended to®*- 
themselves exclusively w l ,he ®T 
within prisons. Those whoartP*; 
!y realizing the need foe 
education outside arc frustrate"^ 
poor communications with o®-' 
agencies. • 

It is NACRO's experieJia^ 
offenders know that pr°vk*° D L 
made for them outside, iwr 
mand grows. Tills Is true 
adult education. Long after 1 ( 
education unit in Camonof 
forced to close through lfl“ Jv 
requests to join It continued nr* 
A new halfway bouse proviatni^ 
modntion ana support fo r ®^ s i 
wanting to continue 
Opening shortly in North 

The need for more eJp^f 
schemes like this is setf-e««T 

very Important toatp^g^f 
want to continue their Op» V ' Jjp 
degree or philosophy owjjJJS ( 
be allowed io sffik without 
release. 


Charlotte Barry 

It always surprises people to discover 
just how much education really goes on 

a « s ? l 32Bl € week in October 1978 
nearly 26,000 pnsoners attended some 
sort of class, which amounts to more 
than 60 per cent of the average daily 
population at the time. This contrasts 
with only 15 per cent of the adult 
population as a whole who are pgaged 


, _ i . 1 - ■ wii iviiinuiy lime 

influence on the continuing education 
jex-offenders. This is in spite of the 
tact that each prison is usually associ- 
ated. with a local further education 
college. 

The long waiting list for places on 
1 DPS courses can have a detrimental 
effect on the vital resettlement period 
after release. There is also disturbing 
evidence that the Manpower Services 
t-ommtssion considers some offenders 
unsuitable because of the nature of 

^ DStance > someone 
convicted of taking and driving away a 
, ^W|llh aV e difficulty in getting on *o a 


ex-ortenders and setting 
They and the Home 
department should be *^,i 
greater communication 
professionals both mslde 
The penal system. OiejJJJn 
this would be to set up tn . ( ^ 

schemes- staffed j°* n f/ y „Sbation * 
education service ana pr° 
working outside. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

The language of professional philosophy 


Sir, - Whether or not he is aware of it, 
the sense of drift Colin Radford ex- 


presses in his "Clearing the Path to 
Philosophy" (THES, June 5) is an 
interesting illustration of the disposi- 


tion that one academic discipline will 


probably show in (he face of the forces 
for regroupment Francis Muihern de- 
scribes (THES, May 22). As philo- 
sophical writing becomes (in Radford’s 


view, inevitably) more complex nnd 
convoluted, he feels his interest in the ; 
layman's concerns increasingly dis- 1 
qualifies him as a philosophy. Is this i 
not precisely the sentiment that some- i 
one professionally attached tu n spe- i 
ciulist discourse within academia 
would fuel more and more as that 
institution loses its status, its self- 
assurance nnd its credibility in society 
at large, in the way Muihern describes? 

Radford sets up a simple opposition : 
between the styles to be sought by the 
technical and by the non-tcchnicul 
disciplines, which (for all its simplicity) 
enn explain much about the disciplines' 
response to institutional pressures in 
the postwar academic environment. 
Because its reflections are particularly 
derivative upon other discourses (lay 
or specialist) philosophy has an uneasy 
relationship with the technical nnd the 
non-teehnical. The postwar mcliorist 
educational consensus generated, as 
Muihern argues, wide agreement upon 
the worth of teaching and research and 
upon the common criteria to be applied 
to them, regardless of political differ- 
ences. In this situation exclusive tech- 
nical literature and vocabulary were 
important elements in the status of an 
academic discipline - nnd hence, of 
course, its duini to resources. Philo- 
sophers, like Radford, then face n 
difficult choice, between talking about 
ordinary practices in ordinary language 
(though academic life gives a some- 
what distorted experience of both!), 
talking about technical discourse with 
those technical discourses' language 
(though they often have little direct 
knowledge of it), and talking about 

Computers and HE 

Sir, - In congratulating you and your 
contributors on the useful and timely 
special report on computers in “higher 
education" (THES, June 12) I wish to 
comment on a key factor left implicit 
and on some related points: 

( 1 ) The slow acceptance of information 
technology in British higher education, 
as in our society tit general, is caused 
partly by a lack of confidence among 
people without technical training, due 
to the association of computers with 
bogey words like "mathematics'’ and 
“redundancy". If they are introduced 
first as friendly aids to effective per- 
formance of familiar tasks - such as the 
preparation and submission of stu- 
dents' written assignments - the other 
computer applications outlined in your 
articles become much more natural 
parts of an integrated approach to 

- learning. 

(2) Henry Norton’s article skips lightly 
over this aspect of computing wltn the 
phrase “word-processing is emerging , 
in universities'’ , but the Computer 
Board should be giving a positive lead 
in encouraging the use of the equip- 
ment and networks it funds for provid- 
ing clerical assistance for students as 
well as for staff, as the first step over 
the computer threshold for many 
apprehensive potential users. 

, P) The admirable article by Alan 
■ 'Darnels entitled "A systems approach 
for developing computer training pack- 
ages shows how this confidence gap 
problem should be approached, by not 
mentioning computers until the end; 
he rightly lakes the line that training is 
training, the computer being just one 
important tool among others. 

(j) A development not mentioned by 
Malcolm Barnes in his article on 
administrative computing is the re- 
markable exercise in participative in- 
formation system design at CNAA. 
Many universities and other organiza- 
tions could learn from this example 
that clerical staff and arts graduates can 
combine most effectively in designing 
computer based systems. 

Yours faithfully, 

JOHN HAWGOOD, j 

Durham University Academic In- 1 
formation Service. 

Letters for publication should arrive 
by Tuesday morning. They should be 
as short as possible and written on one 
side of the paper. The editor reserves 
the right to cut or amend them if 
necessary. 


cither with their own technical lan- 
guage. Too often they have ended up 
with the worst of all worlds, elevating 
commonplace description of common 
language and practice to the status of 
philosophical insight, or obscuring the 
real-world existence of technical dis- 
course in an abstracted philosophical 
logic. 

But with the ending of Mulhern’s 
meliorisl consensus, the worth of 
academic life itself is being questioned. 
No more persuasive justification can 
be found than the dubious claim that a 
reviving economy will be thirsty for 
more technologists und engineers. 
Under suchcircuinstancesn discipline’s 
store of specialist technical literature 
and jargon can do little for it, and an 
exclusive style loses much of its appeal. 

This extension of Muihern ’s analysis 
suggests a question, however. What 
wiU become of academic discourses in 
the rcgroupmciit he anticipates? By his 
juxtaposition of the journal or the 
publishing house on the one hand nnd 
academic institutions on (he other, 
Fruncis Muihern seems to suggest that 
the decline of the academy simply 
means a gain in political and intellectual 
weight tor the journals. But this is 
surely ton simple (as Muihern ’s own 
rectal writing on Debray suggests). 
The bulk of higher cduculionul institu- 
tions arc losing stntus. self-assurance 
and a portion of their staffs. Staff who 


leave will join a large number of 

S cr graduates who would pre- 
y have been bound for a teaching 


career; the rest will stay, though with- 
out their previous professional 
rationale. Politically their choice will 
be difficult, since Social Democracy 
merely re-states their previous raison 
d’itre while the new Right is intellec- 
tually feeble though politically strong. 
Hence the new forms of organization to 
which Muihern refers may have a 
particular appeal. As against the 1930s 
Mulhern’s last grent age of the jour- 
nals, acquaintance with academic disci- 
plines will be much more widely djf- 

Selly Oak appeal 

Sir, - The Selly Oak Colleges are a 
unique institution. International: it has 
been reckoned that over two years 
there were 1 14 countries from which 
students had come or to which they 
were going. Ecumenical; colleges are 
associated with the Church of England. 
Society of Friends. Methodists, Bap- 
tists, United Reformed Church; lec- 
tureships are supported by the Catho- 
lics ana Lutherans; this year the Wil- 
liam Pa ton Fellow is a Catholic bishop 
from Malawi, and the Dorothy Cad- 
bury Fellow a Catholic sister from the 
Philippines. Rare in its spread of 
service; one college serves tne Trade 
Union movement, another physically 
handicapped people; there is training 
for Namibian women in exile; there is 
association with the Project for Black 
and White in Partnership. 

The library, which receives no pub- 
lic funds, is small but unique. The 
Mingana Collection is a magnificent 
gathering of Near Eastern manu- 
scripts. Association with five of ten 
major missionary societies has built up 
the finest collection of missionary 

Fluctuating rolls 

Sir, - 1 was sorry to see so articulate an 
opponent of the attack on higher 
education as Professor Campbell 
(THES, June 5) meekly swallowing 

f svernment propaganda on the num- 
er of 8-year-olds during tbe next 
decade. Tne fall ■ is temporary and is 
super-ceded, exactly in the middle of 
the decade, by a slightly faster rise. The 
decline in birth rate ended in 1977 and 
the subsequent rise is fast and con- 
tinues. This fact should be more widely 
known, especially among those con- 
cerned with primary education where 

Art and design 

Sir, - In his article "The Crucial but 
Elusive Art of Course Design" (THES, 
May 22) Toni del Renzlo rightly under- 
lines tne need for art and design 
courses to provide education for their 
students but leaves one wondering why 
the tutors in charge of such courses are, 
in his view, incapable of providing such 
education.. Theory, history ana phi- 


fused through graduates and redun- 
dant academics. It is reasonable to 
speculate amongst other things, then, 
that the new forms of organization will . 
adopt some academic style, or even, 
like cases that Muihern cites (such as i 
Radical Philosophy ) , an academic- 
base. 

In these new forms of organisation • 
what will become of the style of 
academic discourse which Radford 
considers? An admixture of exclusive- 
ness in literature and jargon could be 
disastrous for their reach and effective- 
ness. Indeed, these new forms already 
do exhibit too often a rebarbativcncss 
akin (though not necessarily s« duly due) 
to the academies 1 style, deserving the 
description given by a recent corres- 

J iondent to our magazine of another 
ournal on the Left as “descending 
every two months like theoretical man- 
na from heaven." 

Yours sincerely, 

NOEL PARKER, 

Sccrctnry to the editorial collective of 
Rudical Philosophy. 

Sir, -Asm former pupil of J. L. Austin, 

I must protest at Colin Radford's 
mistaken attribution of a remark about 
Gilbert Ryje: “the O. Henry of pliil 
osophy". This is not Austin tuiking, 
and never could have been. It is in fuct 
Ernest Gcllncr writing ( Words and 
Things, |>. 253). 

Yours sincerely. 

BERNARD MAYO, 

Department of Moral Philosophy. St 
Andrews University. 

Sir. - “Can philosophy lie written in 
clear, simple, manly prose? "asks Col- 
in Radford. If this creates additional 
philosophic problems for those who 
happen to be women, can Colin Rad- 
ford justify his sexism? 

Yours faithfully, 

PHILIP SIMPSON 

Education Department, British Filin 
Institute, 81 Dean Street, London 
W.l. 

material in Europe; the only compara- 1 
ble collections m the world are in 
Geneva and New York. There are 
important archives. 

But the little building is bursting at : 
the seams, and the Federation cannot I 
lake more without selling some of the 
present stock. Further, the original 
generous endowment has now been 
overtaken by inflation, and the library 
can hardly afford to maintain the . 
essential books and periodicals. | 


Cost-cutting 
at Oxford 

Sir, - Your profile of Dr Tonge. the 
new director of Oxford Polytechnic 
(THES, June 5) was placed under 
some rather wild and fanciful headlin- 
ing. The image of “Brian Tonge, 
cost-cutter extraordinary" producing 
"strength through savings" is not in 
accordance with the view of the staff 
who work in this ill-housed, uitder- 
rcsourced institution. The tenor of the 
article was that the parsimony of the 
polytechnic management had had the 
effect of cutting out waste and promot- 
ing efficiency. While not blaming Dr 
Ton go fur the under-financing for 
which lie appears so anxious tu lake lhc 
credit, 1 would suggest that the Oxford 
cuts have produced, as cuts usually do, 
many instances of inequality, ir- 
rationality and inefficiency, ft is to the 
credit of Dr Tongc und his predecessor 
that they have (I hope) avoided the 
acute crisis which faces some other 
polytechnics, but chronic umlcr- 
f ilia ticing produces its own forms of 
crisis. A grossly inadequately funded 
library , tow levels of secretarial and 
administrative assistance, n unique 
absence of centrally funded research 
assistants, all these place burdens on 
students und staff already working at 
high SSKs. 

I strongly support Dr Tongc 's cam- 
paign to provide the polytechnic with 
adequate resources. 1 merely take issue 
with the notion that the polytechnic's 
coast mill y restricted diet has made it 
lissom rut her than undernourished. Dr 
Tungc hopes that his proven reputa- 
tion as a capable manager of a low cost 
institution will give him the credentials 
with (lie DES to obtain greater re- 
sources. I hope that his reputation will 
not be the justification for failing to 
provide those resources. 

Yours faithfully. 

NICK. JOHNSON. 

chairman, Natfhc, Oxford Polytechnic 
(Headinglon) branch 


Accordingly, the colleges have laun- 
ched the “Selly Oak Colleges Golden 
Jubilee Library Appeal" for £300.000. 
By April 30 £115,000 had been re- 
ceived in gifts and promises, and a 


Jubilee Library Appeal" for £300,000. 
By April 30 £115,000 had been re- 


worthy of being called education, 
which seems to he suggested in the 
article, are matters of deep concern m 
the minds of many art and design 
teachers. There is certainly iio threat to 


generous anonymous donor offered to 
match (ie to doublet any new gifts and 
promises (which may be covenanted) 
received by June 15. 

The appeal is still continuing; though 
the gifts will not be doubled; 

Yours faithfully, 

JOHN FERGUSON, 

President, Selly Oak Colleges, Birm- 
ingham. 

the school population will begin to 
swell in 1982. As for university en- 
trants, the birth rate in the Office of 
Population Censuses and - Surveys 
groups ( and It, from' whlcft ntost'l 
university applicants emerge, did not I 
fall during the 1970s, indeed it has 
risen. The declining population of 
18-year-olds, like the declining day- 
light of December, is a fluctuation 
without relevance to the . long-term 

? fanning of higher education. 

ours sincere ly, ! 

A. R. MITCHELL, 

21 Gonnerston, St Albans, Herts. 

their continuance in the removal of a 
special board which in the past has 
amply split art and design courses Into 
two parts. For the prolonged existence 
of such a board to lie seen as the only 
way of giving "an education" to art and 
design students is not only nonsense 
and arrogance but insulting to the 
many artist, designer educators who 
have worked hard Tor years to establish 
the degrees In visual arts. Has it been 
forgotten that there is such, a thing as 
education through art? 

Yours faithfully, 

ARTHUR GOODWIN 
Vtce-Prindpal. 


FEU report 

Sir, - Your statement (THES, June 1 2) 
that an FEU report contains a "damn- 
ing indictment of TEC does a great 
disservice both to the Further Educa- 
tion Unit and to the Technician Educa- 
tion Council. You state correctly that 
the full report of the FEU will be 
published later this year. That report is 
extensive and detaited. It will, f be- 
lieve, be found to present a balanced 
account of the views of those who 
participated in the survey, which is one ; 
of the few major cy aluationsof curricu- ; 
I urn innovation in FE. It does not . 
damrn TEC. It is constructively critical 
of some aspects of the curriculum 
process of TEC and it notes and 
welcomes the responsive changes 
made by TEC in one of the largest and 


Union view 

Can spring 
be far 
behind? 

That was (lie ncedemic year that was. 
As 1980J81 draws to a close it's time to 
look back and try to learn a few 
lessons. Within a week of taking over, 
last July, wc were faced with the task of 
carrying out probably the largest re- 
organisation in the union's nistnry. 
Endless staffing permutations had to 
he worked nut, exhausting negotia- 
tions embarked upon, institutionalised 
inertia gut rid of. The entire process, 
which nas included a complete over- 
haul of the union's communications, 
has nearly been completed, leaving 
NUS much more capable of represent- 
ing students in the 1980's. 

At the beginning of October during 
the “freshers 1, period, the DES came to 
a conclusion on the reform of the 
system of financing student unions 
after years of (mostly rather anony- 
mous) agonising. The system itself, 
and i he money stated to be available 
for it. met with almost unanimous 
disapproval from ull those supposed to 
implement it. including NUS, CI.EA 
and college million lies. A vigorous 
campaign culminating in a demonstra- 
tion of over 20 .000 students, (which 
coincided with the one freak hlizzardtu 
hit London that year) succeeded in 
persuading Dr Boyson to increase lhc 
money for student unions by £3.8ni but 
not in getting him to think again. 

The winter was a had lime fur me. 
Our December national conference 
was u personal disaster, nnd the real 
pressures of being president of such a 
large organisation became all taocleur. 
Then at the turn of the year the new 
ultra-right leadership of ihe Tory stu- 
dents started their major anti-NUS 
campaign. Using a great deal of 
money, and the most incredible 
McCarthy style "guilt by association " 
tactics, they forced votes in college 
after college, forcing resources to be 
diverted from the job of representing 
students. Although no colleges were 
lost, it was a deeply depressing busi- 
ness. 


most complex operations of curriculum 
change undertaken in this country . The 
report will contain much of value in 


support of the TEC achievement. 

I very much regret that in reporting 
upon a "confidential paper" you may 
well have given the impression of little 
or no achievement ana have jumped to 
an ill-advised and unwarranted conclu- 
sion. 

Yours sincerely, 

GEORGE TOLLEY', 
chairman. Further Education Curricu- 
lum Review nnd Development Unit, 
Sheffield City Polytechnic 


The ‘super-planners’ 

Sir, - David Walker, in his article 
“Enter the super-planners’ 1 , (THES, 
June 5} quotes me as saying that the 
Town and Country Planning Associa- 
tion is beset by vulgar Marxism. May I 
say that during his long, wide-ranging 
nnd enjoyable interview with me there 
has obviously been a slip of his pen. I 
cannot recall referring to the TCP A; 
but if i did, in passing, f certainly did 
not mukti the remark attributed to me, 
nor did I infer it. I regret the embar- 
rassment that may have been caused to 
my friend, the director of the TCP A, 
and all those wham I know to be 
engaged in, and deeply committed to, 
the work of that association, but there 
was no such allegation. 

Yours faithfully. 

GORDON CHERRY, 

Deputy director. Centre for Urban and 
Regional Studies, Birmingham Uni- 
versity 


The threat of the replacement of 
grants with a loans system was with us 
all year. Anticipating early on that 
Boyson might want to make his mark 
over this issue, we produced the pam- 

t hlet ’’The Case Against Student 
cans" as the first major contribution 
to the debate last August. The opposi- 
tion amongst students to a loans 
scheme took us a bit by surprise 
because of its very intensity and a 
hectic period ol public debates, lob- 
bying of MPs and meetings with gov- 
ernment and others ensued. Finally, 
thanks largely to the work of MPsof ail 
parlies, the government decided not to 
press ahead with loans. Their “re- 
venge” was to announce that for the 
second year running the annual in- 
crease in student grants would fall far 
behind the rate of inflation. 

Such n brief synopsis omits all men- 
tion of dealing with (he thousand 
natural shocks that student flesh is heir 
to - the incidents of racism or sexism, 
Ihe local disputes, the illegal payments 
and the more mundane business <if 
helping students and students unions 
over their numerous troubles. Howev- 
er, towards the end or this year two 
issues have begun to assume pre- 
eminnncu - cuts in post school educa- 
tion expenditure und the spectre of 
unemployment. 

At last the fruits of u year's work 
begin to be seen as, together with our 
friends in other unions, NUS takes its 
nlnce us u partner in nn alliance to put 
forward nn alternative to the Govern- 
ment's policy. The splendid “People’s 
March for Jobs", with its imagination 
and unity, has given many of us a real 
boost. 

1981/2, my final year with NUS, may 
be just as difficult a year as this one - 
but it's one which I feel able to 
approach with more realism, and a 
great deal more optimism. 

David Aaronovitch 

The author is president of the National 
Union of Students. 



